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The interest excited in the public mind by the proceedings lately 
held before the Archbishop’s Visitatorial Court in York Cathedral, 
where a charge of simony was brought against the dean of that 
church, affords a favourable occasion to call the attention of our 
readers to the ecclesiastical and municipal law regarding that 
high offence; a subject involving matters of a very important 
nature, and well worthy to occupy the attention of a zealous 
Churchman. 

We do not purpose discussing the justice of the sentence pro¬ 
nounced by the archbishop, nor the grounds of the judgment 
given by the Court of Queen’s Bench in consequence of that sen¬ 
tence. Both these subjects of investigation are beside our pur¬ 
pose, which is to examine the general jurisprudence of simony 
with reference to ecclesiastical public law and history, as well as 
our own municipal statutes. And we feel confident that this 
general and political, as contradistinguished from the legal and 
technical method of treating the subject, will evolve many inte¬ 
resting matters of Church government, and enable us to bring 
sound ecclesiastical principles, drawn from the pure sources of 
Scripture and tradition, to bear upon our own institutions, whereby 
we may perceive in what particulars they are defective, and be 
better able to understand and maintain the grounds on which they 
are founded. 
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One of the most beautiful principles displayed in the practical 
operation of ecclesiastical discipline, is that spirit of pure and 
disinterested charity which the Church opposes to the cold, calcu¬ 
lating and common-place disposition of mere worldly and vulgar 
minded men, and the deteriorating influence of the petty con¬ 
cerns of every-day life. From the same source spring those en¬ 
larged and almost poetical, though perfectly true* feelings and 
views which protect a catholic mind from the influence of what 
is sometimes falsely called common sense or practical judgment , 
but is in reality a vile compound of pedantry, selfishness, and 
narrowmindedness, judging of all things by the test of a mere 
present interest or advantage, and obstinately rejecting all con¬ 
siderations which do not appear obvious to the most shallow, the 
meanest, or the most matter of fact among mankind. And we 
cannot avoid digressing so far as to observe that our country 
particularly needs an antidote against this spirit, from which both 
Church and State have suffered, are suffering, and will suffer, 
most grievous afflictions and evils. To this spirit were the an¬ 
cient capitular bodies of the Church of England sacrificed. It 
was obvious that small livings ought to be increased and arch¬ 
deaconries endowed, and that nobody should receive the bread of 
the Church who did not do her some adequate service. For this 
purpose it appeared at first sight reasonable to reduce the chapters 
to a mere shadow, in order that their revenues might be applied 
to the inadequately endowed offices of the Church. Common 
sense dictated. But in considering these obvious measures viFich 
the most uneducated person could have suggested, no account 
was taken of the vast system of which capitular institutions are a 
part, of their harmony with the whole fabric of ecclesiastical 
polity, of the purposes for which they were devised in remote 
ages, and preserved to our times in the bosom of the Church, 
and the great objects which might have been attained by restoring 
them to their pristine vigour. This neglect of sound and long¬ 
sighted policy, for the sake of applying a remedy to present 
inconveniences, reminds us of the illustration so aptly used by 
Demosthenes, where he says that a barbarian, when attacked, 
applies his hand to the part where he feels the pain of a blow, 
instead of guarding against the next assault. But we will not 
pursue this digression any further. To such common-place spirit 
the Church is diametrically opposed. She steadfastly regards 
great principles above the delusions of transient utility, and is 
often the wisest, when, guided by her secret gift of spiritual dis¬ 
cernment, she prefers the beautiful to that which is merely con¬ 
venient. And of the same nature is that high sense of and thirst 
for justice so conspicuous in the laws and institutions of the Church 



as well as in the lives and writings of the holy fathers, regarding 
justice not as a means of attaining an external end or an instru¬ 
ment of government, but in itself, and for the sake of its own 
beauty, as an essential portion of man’s duty to God and to his 
neighbour. This exalted spirit would suffice alone to explain 
the intense horror with which the Church has ever regarded any 
mixture of corrupt seeking of worldly lucre in the administration 
of her functions and authority, independently of any reasons of 
policy or fitness. 

But on this head we cannot do better than present our readers 
with a fine passage from the work, the title of which stands at 
the head of this article, and we have no fear that they will com¬ 
plain of its length: 

“ The justice which presided over the promotion of men to the different 
degrees in the sacred hierarchy, was a remarkable feature in the character 
of the middle ages ; distinguishing, indeed at all times, the catholic dis¬ 
cipline from that which has been opposed to the Church; for it was not 
merely in the age of Tertullian, that one beheld heretics receiving all 
persons, and conferring hasty honours upon them, in order to bind by 
glory those whom they could not hold by truth $ and could see verified 
what he affirms, that nowhere were men more easily promoted than in 
the camps of the rebels : ‘ Ubi ipsum esse illic promereri est.’* 

“Observe the injunctions of Ives de Chartres, writing to Hugo, Arch¬ 
bishop of Lyons, respecting a young man not fit for the ecclesiastical 
state: c Ne in manibus ejus committatur salus aliena qui nunquam ad 
hue deliberavit de salute sua,’ in proof of which accusation he sends him 
one of many songs, metrically and musically composed by him, which 
he and other youths like himself sing in the streets and squares of 
cities.”i' 

“ Mauger, son of Richard II., uncle of William the Conqueror, Arch¬ 
bishop of Rouen, could never obtain the pallium from Rome, being 
always refused it as unworthy.” 

“ It is not,” says William of Poictiers, “ that Mauger did not know how 
to read with a scientific eye the Holy Scriptures ; but he did not know 
how to govern his life and that of his dependents, after the rules which 
they impose. 

“ The conscience of men ill qualified, often interposed to obviate the 
possibility of their promotion.” “ In the year 1226 the canons of 
Rheims had given their vote for the election of Hughes de Pierre Pont 
to the archiepiscopal throne.” “ He was suspected of long having de¬ 
sired to obtain the dignity j yet when the moment came he began to 
have fear $ and he addressed himself to a holy abbott, asking his advice.” 
<f After having had the modesty to consult this pious recluse he had the 
courage to submit to his decision ; and Hughes in consequence refused 
the throne which was offered to him.”§ “ We find John de Avila 

* De Prescript. 41. t Tronis Carnot. Epist. Ixvi. 

J William of Poictiers’ Life of William the Conqueror. 

$ Hist, de Rheims, lib. iii. 9. 

T 2 
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writing to a young man who had doubts whether he ought to receive 
the priesthood ; and saying, * I commend your humility, and I love you 
the more for it.’” “ In times past the most holy men often re¬ 

mained in the rank of deacons, or of the inferior degrees.” ei In those 
times men had low degrees, and led very high lives.”* 

ts On the other hand, no obscurity of birth, or other circumstance 
of condition, was an obstacle to the elevation of men of merit to the 
highest dignity of the church. By the canons of the council of Or¬ 
leans in 549, as in many previous, it was decreed that a serf once or¬ 
dained became for ever exempt from all service derogatory to the sacred 
ministry j but the bishop who ordained the serf of a secular without 
his consent was obliged to give two serfs in his place to the former lord.” 
Chateaubriand remarks, f that two-thirds of the riches of the church 
were in the hands of the plebeian part of the clergy.’ Wondrous are 
the examples of men promoted to the highest places solely through 
regard to the interests of the heavenly life. St. Celestin V. was 
drawn from a hermitage to be raised to the supreme chair.” “ Pope 
Alexander V. was so poor in his youth that he begged his bread from 
door to door. It was a Franciscan friar who first discovered his dis¬ 
position and taught him Latin. On the death of a bishop a fast of 
three days was observed previous to the election of a successor, which 
was sometimes determined by a vision or the counsel of a child.”')' {t In 
the year 1248, as the canons of Rouen were preparing to elect an arch¬ 
bishop on the Easter festivals, it was resolved that they should elect the 
person who should first come into the church to pray to God.” “ At 
break of day brother Odo Rigaut, a Franciscan friar of holy life, was 
going out to preach in the fields, and passing by the parvis of our Lady, 
entered into the church, thinking only to say a short prayer in passing.” 
“ The canons immediately came up and embraced him, and confirmed 
his election. 

“ Denenulfus, Bishop of Winchester, had been to a late age not only 
devoid of learning but even a swine-herd; when king Alfred, yielding to 
the violence of the Danes, fled into the woods and met him by accident 
tending swine.” “ Discovering his merit and ability he directed him 
to be instructed in letters, and such was his progress that he finally was 
raised to the episcopal degree.” § 

“ Oderic Vitalis says, that during the fifty-six years that William 
governed Normandy aud England, the manner of providing for churches 
was this: when a pastor died the prince sent delegates to the widowed 
see to take an inventory of all the goods of the Church lest they might 
suffer injury. Then the prelates, abbots, and other sage counsellors, 
being convoked, be took counsel of them to know who was the most 
proper person to set over the house of God, for things divine and secu¬ 
lar. Then whoever had the pre-eminence in virtue and wisdom was 
established chief of the see or abbey $ and never was there any con- 

* Epist. lxi. 

t Mabil. Prefat. in I. Secul. Benedict. § 9. 
t Taillefield, Recueil des Antiquit6s de Rouen, 192, 

$ Will. Mahuesb. de Gest. Pont. Anglor. lib. ii. 
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sideration of fortune or power, but only of holiness and wisdom.”* 
“ He shows at length the cause why the Normans found the English 
sunk so low in regard to learning ; whereas the Roman pontiffs had 
formerly subjected them to better institutions.” “ The Anglo-Saxon 
clergy had before been profoundly imbued with both Greek and Latin 
erudition ; but the long enduring ravages of the Hanes in England had 
overthrown the seats of learning, and dispersed the stones of the sanc¬ 
tuary.” “ The monasteries being destroyed, the monastic discipline be¬ 
came relaxed; and the canonical discipline did not revive again until 
the invasion of the Normans.”f “ In these latter times, when the 
manners and discipline of ages of faith had given way before the in¬ 
fluence of modern governments, it was an archbishop who exclaimed 
* May the sanctuary be laid desolate provided that hearts, those true sanc¬ 
tuaries, may be pure! Rather let us see every thing than see again 
every thing that we see.’;}: 

“ From all this it followed that the bishops of the middle ages were 
not merely deserving curates to conduct a diocese like a parish, with 
views corresponding to a small locality; but besides being men who 
had been trained in the needful rudiments, they were often great and 
magnanimous philosophers, to direct the spirit and manners of a 
whole nation.” te From the very circumstances of the mode of their 
election they could not be the successive disciples of a particular 
school, to hand down from age to age the jealous prejudices and 
narrow conceptions of a party.” “ The deposit of faith was all that 
they transmitted to successors; they were often learned monks, who 
had come from a distant land ; devout, innocent pilgrims, possessing the 
wisdom of the serpent; men who could sympathize with all that was 
beautiful and wise and holy; greatly, and in a philosophical as well as 
in a theological sense. Catholic, and who often united in themselves 
every kind of intellectual interest and grandeur.” “ St. Sophias, or Ca- 
docus, of South Wales, the twenty-fourth bishop of Beneventum, had 
been a monk and an abbott.” “ Thrice had he made a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, and seven times to Rome.” “ At length, on account of his 
sanctity, this stranger was made Bishop of Beneventum, where he ob¬ 
tained the crown of martyrdom from the hands of the Arians while 
celebrating mass in his cathedral.” “ This was during the reign of 
Arthur in Great Britain, whose deeds are recorded in a manuscript still 
preserved in the archives of the monastery of St. Sophia.”§ 

“ National prejudices were never suffered to oppose the promotion of 
men of merit in the church, which was a common country for the peo¬ 
ple of every land.” “ Thus in the eighth century we find Prudance, a 
holy and learned Spaniard, bishop of Troyes; in the fourth century St. 
Zeno, an African, bishop of Verona j in later times St. Anselm, an 
Italian, born at Aosta, archbishop of Canterbury, and many Irishmen 
bishops in Italy.” “ In the twelfth century John of Salisbury, an 
Englishman, is bishop of Chartres; the first bishop of Arras was a 
Greek; and in a much later age Theodore, another Greek, was arch- 

'* Hist, of Normand. lib. iv. -j* Lib. iv. 

$ Fenelon pour la fete d’un Martyre. 

§ Italia Sacra, tom. vii, 16. 
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bishop of Canterbury.” “ Mark the inscription on the tomb of Richard, 
Archbishop of Messana, in the cathedral of St. Nicholas, in that city, 
who died in 1196: 

‘ Anglia me genuit, instruxit Gallia, fovit 
Trinacris ; hue tandem corpus et ossa dedi. 5 * 

“ Roderic Ximenes, Archbishop of Toledo in 1208, an historian and 
a philosopher, returning from Rome into Spain, having repaired to Pope 
Gregory IX. on occasion of a certain controversy, as he descended the 
Rhone died on board the vessel, and was buried in the monastery of 
Horta, in Arragon, on whose tomb might be read this ancient inscrip¬ 
tion :— 

‘ Mater Navaron, nutrix Castella, 

Schola Parisius, sedes Toletum, 

Hortus mausoleum, quies celum.’f 

“ The sixty-sixth bishop of that see was James Suarez, a Portuguese $ 
Arthur Dillon, from Ireland, was a canon of Rouen in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury.” “ Robert, an Englishman, a holy and learned prelate, was the 
fifteenth bishop of Olmutz, in Moravia.” 

“ How anxiously the Church watched, to cut off all the advances of 
simony in every age, may be seen in the great work of Thomassiuus.”$ 
“ From the year 1049 to 1071 there were five councils especially directed 
against simony and investiture, which were synonymous.” “ Speaking 
of this crime, St. Peter Dainian says, ‘that there are three kinds of gifts j 
munus a manu, which was money j munus ab obsequis, which was the 
obedience of subjection ; and munus a lingua, which was the gift of 
adulation/” 

“ Upon the coming in of William the Conqueror, Hirebest became 
bishop of Thetford, by simoniacal agreement.” “ This sin of his life 
was afterwards expiated by a life of penitence.” ‘‘ Making a pilgrimage 
to Rome, he deposed his pastoral ring and staff, but deserved to have 
them again presented to him.” “ On his return he transferred his see to 
Norwich, where he established a great monastery ; he also founded an¬ 
other at Thetford.” “Thus he effaced the simoniacal crimes of his 
youth.” “His tears bore testimony to the sincerity of his words, saying 
‘Male quidem entravi, confiteor, sedDei gratia operante bene egrediar.’” 
“ Erravimus juvenes, emendamus senes.”|| 

“ Memorable indeed are the advantages of the middle ages respecting 
the horror with which the crime of simony was regarded.” “ Who is 
this mysterious penitent in the forest of Monte Avellano, that comes forth 
on Christmas eve to assist at the solemnity, after having been secluded 
in his cell during forty days.” “ One trembles on beholding him.” 
“ This is he who in six days accomplishes the canonic penance of an 
hundred years.” “ Hark to the clash of iron as he prostrates himself on 
the ground, for he wears a steel cuirass next his skin ; two iron rings 
encompass his body, and two press heavily on his arms and legs; and 

* Sicilia Sacra, tom. ii, 400. 

t Recherches Historiques sur le Diocese de Seez. 

$ De Vet. et Nov. Eccles. Discip., Pars iii. lib. i. cap. 49, 71. 

|| Will. Malmesbur., De Gest. Pontif. Anglor. lib. ii. 
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yet with arms extended, long and fervently he prays, and makes a thou¬ 
sand genuflections, while reciting one psalter.” “ This is the celebrated 
Dominicus, surnamed Loricatus, who in the year 1059 put on this terrible 
vest.” “ What drove him into the desert was the thought that he had 
incurred the crime of simony, in the year 1025, though it is very doubt¬ 
ful whether he really did partake in it or not.” “ Such, however, is his 
impression 5 and therefore he deems himself unworthy of ever again 
celebrating mass; and as the gift of a vestment to a bishop was the 
cause of his crime, he punishes it in himself by wearing this sharp iron 
vestment, which he will never lay aside till his death.”* 

This lively delineation of high ecclesiastical principles and prac¬ 
tice may be somewhat more vividly coloured than the cold and 
strict investigations of a historian would warrant; but it is never¬ 
theless well worthy of attentive consideration. The work whence 
it is taken, though thoroughly imbued with doctrines and views 
peculiar to the Church of Rome, yet breathes in every page a 
Catholic spirit, evidently derived from the most profound study 
of ecclesiastical antiquities, and the meditations of a highly ho¬ 
nourable and refined mind. The writer may sometimes pass over 
defects, vices, and abuses, to throw the full light of his eloquence 
on pleasing, beautiful, and devotional objects, and thus he may 
present to his readers a somewhat confined and partial view of the 
ages on which he writes ; but this is not to be regretted. There 
never will be wanting persons willing to fill up such omissions;— 
and we may rejoice to find in the Mores Catholici a body of lofty 
Christian philosophy filled with great examples,—and copious 
illustrations of ecclesiastical discipline and customs, without any 
mixture of that censorious and illiberal spirit which seeks for 
scandals and abuses rather than things worthy of praise and imi¬ 
tation. If the author of the Mores Catholici represents the middle 
ages somewhat too favourably, other modern writers have con¬ 
stantly fallen into the opposite extreme. 

“ Nothing,” he very justly remarks, Ci seems to give such pleasure to 
our historians, who pretend to represent the middle ages, as the discovery 
of some deed of atrocity in an ancient chronicle, though indeed they need 
it not j for with them no might, no greatness in mortality can escape 
censure. Backwounding calumny the whitest virtue strikes. Their 
charges are general, and for that reason alone, their testimony would 
have been rejected by Socrates, who used always to say ‘ ov fyraj 7 ram- 
fiwjxov avdp(OTrov’ ” “ In fact they have praise for no one.” “ He rides 
tolerably well, but what is it to a Hippo-centaur?” “Thus they intro¬ 
duce into history, what Pasquier styles the sgavoir courtisan , far more 
dangerous than the pedantic knowledge, for this consists in seeking the 
reputation of ability, by never giving praise to any object, however ex- 

* Annal. Camaldulensium, lib. xiv. j Mores Catholici, or the Ages of Faith, book 
vi. p. 206 — 12 . 
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cellent; by refusing admiration j always having some defect to condemn, 
either in the style, or conduct, or choice, or motive of the actions ; or if 
it be impossible to do so, by significant gestures, that others may believe 
that there is still something wrong.”* 

The Mores Catholici must indeed be read, not in a cold matter- 
of-fact spirit, but with a candid and sympathizing mind, ready to 
feel the influence of the magnanimous and devout sentiments, and 
enjoy the splendid and stately images of Gothic grandeur,or heroic 
piety, which fill the pages of that extraordinary work. 

But we shall find on further examination, that whatever abuses 
may have existed at particular times,—frequently owing to the 
temporal ambition of some of the Popes, — the principles of Ec¬ 
clesiastical Public Law respecting the purity of promotions to 
orders and benefices, and of the administration of sacraments and 
sacred rites, are not inferior to the high tone of unworldly, enlarged 
justice, and reverential sanctity, which we have admired in the 
extract given above. 

On mere grounds of temporal convenience and policy, the sale 
of offices has been considered by men of great authority, as being 
unobjectionable, or even expedient, provided there be sufficient 
guaranty of the fitness of the purchasers to fulfil the duties 
belonging thereto. That system has been resorted to, not with¬ 
out advantage, as a means of raising money for the public use, 
and at the same time providing efficient public servants with a 
permanent interest in the department of the public adminis¬ 
tration wherein they are employed. Competent judges have 
declared, that in our army, the sale of commissions works well, 
though the public derive no pecuniary benefit therefrom, and the 
French parliaments were never more abundantly adorned with 
venerable and learned magistrates, than under the system of 
the venality of offices. We do not mean to say that it is a sys¬ 
tem free from serious inconveniences, or upon the whole desira¬ 
ble, but it is not contrary to the principles of public law and 
natural equity. The Church, however, holds any such trans¬ 
actions relating to her offices or functions to be simony, which 
is the greatest ecclesiastical crime next to heresy, and has in¬ 
deed been sometimes included under that name by the ancient 
writers, on the ground that a man can scarcely be guilty of so 
great a profanation of sacred things, unless under the influence 
of some error in faith.f It is not the inconvenience arising 
from the sale of spiritual things, that constitutes the enormity of 
simony, but the profanation of the gifts, the administration of 


* Lettres de Pasquier, liv. x. 7; Mores Catholici, book vi. p. 10. 
t Fleury, Inst, du Droit Eccles., tom. ii. p. 95. 
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which is entrusted by God to his Church, by connecting them 
with temporal concerns and selfish interests. Thus no provisions, 
however effectual, to prevent any inconvenience arising thereby 
to the external administration of ecclesiastical government, would 
diminish the guilt of a simoniacal act. The Church requires 
that all the sacraments and sacred rites should be administered, 
and every act relating to her spiritual functions done, not only 
duly and sufficiently, but with a pure mind, and intentions per¬ 
fectly free from the pollution of any selfish or interested motive. 
Thus questions respecting simony belong more to the forum of 
conscience, than to that of positive law, and are rather within the 
province of the theologian than that of the jurisconsult. These 
important principles will appear clearly on the examination of 
the nature and history of the crime of simony. 

The name of simony is derived, as our readers are probable 
aware, from Simon Magus, who offered money to the Apostles, 
for the power of imposition of hands: and the rebuke adminis¬ 
tered to him by St. Peter, is the leading authority concerning the 
nature of the offence. “ But Peter said unto him, Thy money 
perish with thee, because thou hast thought that the gift of God 
may be purchased with money. Thou hast neither part nor 
lot in this matter: for thy heart is not right in the sight of God. 
Repent therefore of this thy wickedness; and pray God if 
perhaps the thought of thy heart may be forgiven thee. For I 
perceive that thou art in the gall of bitterness, and in the bond 
of iniquity.” There is also an example in the Old Testament of 
an offence of this nature,—where Gehazi, servant of the prophet 
Elisha, attempted to derive profit from the miraculous cure of the 
Syrian lord, but was punished in a very exemplary manner.* 
And that example is the more remarkable, because Gehazi had 
no part in the spiritual act performed by his master, but was 
punished for attempting to derive a collateral emolument there¬ 
from after it had been accomplished. The third authority in 
Scripture, bearing on the subject in question, is in the 10th 
chapter of St. Matthew, where our Saviour, sending out his 
Apostles to preach and work miracles, says, “ freely ye have re¬ 
ceived, freely give” These authorities will enable us to under¬ 
stand the definitions of simony by the ecclesiastical law r . In the 
Decree of Gratian,f Pope Urbane II. says, “ Qui res eccle- 
siasticas non ad hoc ad quod institutae sunt, sed ad propria lucra, 
munere linguae, vel indebiti obsequii, vel pecuniae, largitur vel 
adipiscitur, Simoniacus est.” Thus it is the perversion of 

* Card. Hostiens. Sum. L. V. tit. De Simonia, num. 3. 

t Caus. I. Quest. 3, Can. 8. 
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sacred things to private advantage or selfish purposes, and thereby 
degrading them from the high uses for which they are intended, 
that constitutes simony according to the decree. It is dealing 
with sacred things not in an obedient spirit, having regard only 
to the spiritual purposes for which they are instituted, but with 
temporal views and motives. And these principles are not ap¬ 
plied in the decree to the administration of the sacraments only, 
but to all ecclesiastical things, according to the common defi¬ 
nitions of the canonists. “ Simonia est studiosa voluntas, sive 
cupiditas emendi, vel vendendi spiritualia, vel spiritualibus an- 
nexa.” “Vel simonia estrei spiritualis, vel spiritualibus annexae, 
cum aliquo temporali facta commutatio.” # It must also be ob¬ 
served, that these principles and definitions include corrupt deal¬ 
ings with ecclesiastical things by the laity, as well as the clergy,^— 
and indeed Simon Magus himself was a layman. But the con¬ 
formity of these definitions with the principles resulting from the 
words of St. Peter cited above, and with tradition, will better 
appear by further investigating the history of the law of Simony. 

The canons known under the name of the Apostles provide 
as follows : “ Si quis episcopus, aut presbyter, aut diaconus 
per pecunias hanc obtinuerit diguitatem, dejiciatur et ipse, et 
ordinator ejus et a communione abscindatur, sicut Simon Magus 
a Petro :”*)■* and they also condemn as guilty of simony those who 
obtain those holy orders by acquiring the favour of magnates 
and persons in authority. 

Here it is necessary to explain why the more ancient and the 
modern canons differ, inasmuch as the former principally regard 
simoniacal ordinations, and the latter simoniacal promotions to 
benefices. It would be an error to argue from thence that any 
alteration has taken place in the principles of the Church con¬ 
cerning simony. The true reason of this apparent diversity arises 
from the changes which have taken place in the appointment of 
the clergy and the distribution of ecclesiastical offices. Until the 
fourth century there were no benefices. In the first centuries the 
clergy acquired a title to participate in the revenues of the Church 
by ordination alone, and after benefices were instituted,—the clergy 
were not first ordained and then promoted to a church, but they 
were ordained to a church or title,—so that ordination held the 
place of collation to a church; but afterwards the ecclesiastical 
title or benefice to which the right of receiving emoluments was 
annexed, became gradually separated from ordination, and was 

* Lancelot. Inst. Jur. Canon., 1. iv. tit. iii. De Simon.; Card. Hostiens., lib. v. 
tit. De Simon, num. 1. The definition in Lyndwood, p. 3, is unsatisfactory and 
scarcely intelligible. 

t Can. 30, 310. 
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not conferred by ordination itself, but separately. Thus a simo- 
niacal promotion to a benefice could not in the early ages of 
the Church take place without involving a siinoniacal ordination, 
excepting where an ecclesiastic was translated from one church 
to another, which was very seldom done; and there were conse¬ 
quently in those days few'er laws needed to restrain and punish 
simony with regard to benefices. But afterwards, as persons 
capable of the crime of simony desire rather temporal advantages 
than spiritual gifts, simoniacal ordinations became less frequent, 
being no longer a title to any emolument.* 

One of the offences for which Paul of Samosata was con¬ 
demned by the Council of Antioch, was simoniacal corruption in 
the administration of his episcopal jurisdiction, and the Mon- 
tanists, Paulinists and Arians, are reproached by great authorities 
with the same crime.f 

But the decrees of the ecumenic Council of Chalcedon, held 
in the year 451, on this subject, is still more important. The 
penalties of deposition and excommunication for simony are 
thereby threatened against those who confer either holy or minor 
orders, or grant any ecclesiastical office, such as administrators, 
defenders or advocates, &c. for a price. And all persons, in 
w'hose favour such things are done, as well as all agents assisting 
therein, are included within the same condemnation^ This, it 
is to be observed, is a decision of one of the four first ecumenic 
councils, which are admitted to be ecumenic in our Church. It 
is a decision on a point of discipline, but at the same time in¬ 
volving matter of Christian morals, and therefore clothed with an 
authority second only to that of a judgment of such an assembly 
on a question of faith. This is also a very early decision; for, as 
Bingham informs us, in the three first ages, while preferments 
were small, and persecutions great, there was no great danger of 
ambitious spirits, nor any great occasion to make law's against 
simoniacal promotions. For their martyrdom was as it were a 
thing annexed to a bishopric; and the first persons that were 
commonly aimed and struck at were the rulers and governors of 
the Church. But in after ages, ambition and bribery crept in 
among other vices, and then severe laws were made both in 
Church and State to check and prevent them.§ The text of that 
important decree is as follows : 

“ Si quis per pecuniam fecerit ordinationem, et sub pretio redigerit 

* Van Espen, Tractatus de Simonia, Pars i. cap. i. s. ii. 

t Thomassinus, Vetus et Nova Eccles. Disdipl. Parsiii. lib. i. c. xlix. num. 1, 2. 

X Thomassinus, ibid. num. 5. 

$ Bingham, Antiqu., Book iv. ch. iii. s. xiii. And see Thoraassinus, Vet, et Nov. 
Eccles. Discipl. Pars iii. lib. i. cap. lv. num. 3. 
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gratiam, quae non potest vendi; ordinaveritque per pecuniam episco- 
pum, presbyterura aut diaconum, aut quemlibet ex his qui numerantur 
in clero, aut promoverit per pecuniam dispensatorem aut defensorem, 
vel quemque qui subjectus est regulae, pro sui turpissimi lucri commodo, 
proprii gradus periculo subjacebit j et qui ordinatus est, nihil ex hac 
ordinatione aut promotione proficiat; sed sit alienus ab ea dignitate 
quam pecuniis quaesierit. Si quis vero mediator tam turpibus et nefan- 
dis datis vel acceptis extiterit, clericus gradu decidat, laicus et monachus 
anathematizetur.* 

Enactments of equal severity were provided by the second 
Council of Orleans, the second Council of Braga, the fourth of 
Toledo, the eleventh of Toledo, the Council of Constantinople 
under Gennadius, the decrees of Gelasius, Symmachus, Hormis- 
das and Gregory the Great, St. Basil, the second Council of 
Nicea, and the Council in Trullo. Particularly the eighth 
Council of Toledo makes it both degradation and excommunication 
in every clerk so ordained: and also punishes the receivers 
of simoniacal gifts with equal severity; if clergymen, with the 
loss of their honour; if laymen, with perpetual excommunication 
to the hour of death.f The enactments of the civil lawj to the 
same effect need be barely referred to, as they cannot add autho¬ 
rity to the laws above mentioned. 

So careful is the ecclesiastical law lest the dispensation of 
orders should be tainted with secular interests, that obtaining 
them through favour of secular princes or magistrates, or by 
flattery or subserviency, is held by the highest authorities to be 
equally simoniacal with a purchase for money. It is thus de¬ 
cided by St. Gregory the Great, Pope Hormisdas, St. Jerome, 
the Laws of Justinian §, the Decree of Gratian||, the fifth Coun¬ 
cil of Rome held under Eugenius VII-, Pope Urban II., the 
Council of Melfi, held in the year 1089, under that Pontiff, the 
Decretals,and several other national and provincial councils, 
among which it will be sufficient to mention the Synod of Exeter, 
held in the year 1287, which decreed that those who are about to 
approach orders must examine themselves diligently, and inquire 
with what object, from what motive, and with what desire they 
do so. “ Ad propriam recurrant conscientiam, quo fine ad ordines 
aspirent, ut Deo et Ecclesiae virtuosius et gratiosius famulentur, 
non pro temporali, nec pro beneficiis a suis ordinaloribus extor- 

•* Thomassinus, Vet. etNov. Eccles. Discipl. Pars iii. lib. i. cap. lvi. num. 8. 

t Bingham, Antiqu. Book xvi. cap. vi. s. 28. 

$ Justin. Novel. 123, cap. i. nov. 137, cap. 2. 

§ Thomassinus, Vet. et Nov. Eccles. Discipl. Pars iii. lib. i. cap. lviii. 

|| Apud Gratian. Can. Prassentium, Caus. I. qumst. 5. 

If Extra, de Elect, c. 26, de Simon, c. 12. 
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quendis, quoniam tales simoniacos reputamus.* ” Here we see 
the high standard by which the worthiness of candidates for orders 
should be tried. 

The Synod of Exeter would assuredly not have appreciated the 
arguments of the facetious Prebendary of St. Paul’s—arguments 
which we deeply regret that graver men than he should have 
condescended to use. Their decree embodies the exalted princi¬ 
ples so richly illustrated in the extract from the Mores Catholici 
which we have given above. It was on those principles that 
Hughes de Pierre-Pont refused the Archiepiscopal throne of 
Rheims by the advice of the holy recluse. We have read some¬ 
where a story of a holy prelate, who, travelling through a wild un¬ 
cultivated region, heard the sound of chaunting issuing from a 
hermitage. Hastening to join in the divine service which seemed 
to be going on, he found no one but a hermit of the desert, who 
showed some confusion, and, on being strictly questioned, ad¬ 
mitted that he had been moved by vanity and worldly ambition 
to desire the priesthood, and was accordingly rehearsing the di¬ 
vine service. And the bishop reproved the hermit because he 
had desired from a temporal motive, and had connected with sel¬ 
fish feelings gifts which should be approached with most reverend 
and pure thoughts. So it is with those who seek ecclesiastical 
orders, dignities, and offices by temporal and worldly means. 
They have neither part nor lot in this matter, for their heart is 
not right in the sight of God. 

We have seen that the ecumenic Council of Chalcedon con¬ 
demns as simoniacal the sale of ecclesiastical offices, and this 
leads us to the special consideration of simony with regard to 
benefices, which it will subsequently appear is a very important 
branch of the subject. It is a common and ancient pretence to 
distinguish and separate the temporal from the spiritual part of 
a benefice, and argue that the former may be lawfully sold, 
though the latter be annexed to it. Now, in the first place, if the 
sale of ecclesiastical offices, such as that of an advocate or admi¬ 
nistrator, is simoniacal, so much the more must the sale of a be¬ 
nefice with cure of souls be so. The sale of such a benefice is 
clearly the sale not only of certain emoluments and advantages, 
but of an ecclesiastical jurisdiction, or the power of performing 
certain spiritual functions, including the administration of the sa¬ 
craments, in a particular district. A benefice with cure of souls 
is an ecclesiastical office of the highest nature, for to it belongs 
the administration of the sacraments, and the spiritual government 
and instruction of a certain number of Christians. These are 


Thoraassinus, Vet. et Nov. Eccles. Discipl. Pars iii. lib. i. cap. lxiii. nura. 5. 
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certainly gifts of God, which cannot be purchased with money, 
and it clearly follows that the power of administering them is also 
unpurchaseable. And it is worth while here to remark, that 
Simon Magus did not attempt to purchase the imposition of 
hands, but the power of imposing hands on others. He, it is 
true, offered money for a spiritual power alone, but the same 
principles apply to the purchase of temporalties to which a 
spiritual power is annexed. There is little reason to believe that 
Simon desired the spiritual power in itself, or for itself. What 
he desired was, the temporal advantages annexed to that spiritual 
power. And so it is with all persons guilty in our times of the 
offence that bears his name. If the sin or crime of simony ex¬ 
tended only to the purchase of a spiritual power by itself, to 
which no visible supernatural effects or temporal emoluments 
were annexed, there would indeed be no danger of the offence 
being committed at all. As Pope Pascal II. lays it down in the 
Decree of Gratian, Quisquis horum alterum vendit, sine quo nec 
alterum provenit, neutrum invenditum dereliquit.* Two chaplains 
of Duke Godfrey argued that a person might without simony 
purchase a bishopric, provided he had not received imposition 
of hands at the time of the purchase; because, said they, in such 
a case a mere faculty is purchased and not a church—the posses¬ 
sion of the estates and not a priesthood. But St. Peter Damianus 
vehemently condemned them, and exhorted Pope Alexander II. 
to suppress their doctrine.f “ Cum aliquid (he argued) sub vena- 
litate suscipitur, et illud procul dubio comparatur quod ex ne¬ 
cessitate subsequitur. Ad hoc enim pastoralis Ecclesia cuique 
committitur, ut ad ejus regimen obtinendum consecratione firme- 
tur. Et ad hoc sine dubio collatae pecunise commercium spectat, 
ad quod is qui promovendus est adspirat.” And the Pope con¬ 
demned the doctrine of those men in specific terms. Again, the 
Council of Rhemes, in the year 1585, says, “ Impudentissimum 
proinde pretextum detestamur eorum qui de solo proventu, reque 
temporali canonicatus se pacisci dicunt, cum ea spirituali tarn arcta 
sit annexa vinculo, ut non magis ab ea divelli queat, quatu in ho- 
mine vivo nianente corpus a sua anirna.”J 

These principles are evidently applicable to all ecclesiastical 
dignities, whether with or without cure of souls; because to all, 
certain spiritual functions are annexed, which cannot lawfully be 
degraded by being made the subject of a bargain, or interested 
transaction. 

* Caus. i. qu. 3, can. 7. 

f Van Espen, Tract, de Simon. Pars i. cap. ii. § 1. 

j Ibid. 
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The appointment of the clergy to benefices, dignities and offices, 
ought to be free from all secular and interested considerations on 
mere grounds of policy and sound principles of Church govern¬ 
ment. 

St. Gregory says, (writing to Theoderic and Theodebert, kings 
of the Franks), 

“ It is reported that the simoniacal heresy, the first which with 
diabolical wickedness assailed God’s Church, and at its very birth was 
stricken with the shaft of Apostolical vengeance and condemned, prevails 
within your kingdom, though a pure irreproachable life is required in 
priests as well as orthodox belief.” “ For, without a good life faith has 
no value, as St. James attests, saying ‘ faith without works is dead.’ ” 
“ And what are the works of a priest who obtains so great a sacrament 
with a price.” “ And the consequence of this abuse is, that those who 
aspire to holy orders seek not to correct their lives, and regulate their 
morals, but to heap together riches by means of which sacred honours are 
to be purchased.” “ Hence also it happens that the innocent and the 
poor retire, driven away from holy orders.” * 

There are few things more dangerous to ecclesiastical discipline 
than the influence of mere secular habits and principles on the 
clergy and the administration of the Church. The system of the 
Church stands alone in the world. It is like nothing else on earth, 
and in many respects is antagonistic even to things in secular life 
which are not in themselves sinful, or even objectionable. The 
secularizing influence of the world must indeed be guarded against, 
as well as other influences more obviously evil. They are more 
insidious than the temptations of vice or irregularity, coming 
under a variety of specious disguises, appearing reasonable, useful, 
and laudable, and therefore calculated to obtain power over moral 
and well-meaning men. But those who have been misled by these 
fair appearances will probably find in the end that they have 
injured things of great importance while they thought that they 
were dealing with mere matters of detail and external administra¬ 
tion. They will find that they have injured the spirit and the tone 
of the institutions which they have been merely looking upon and 
dealing with as they have been accustomed to view and manage 
temporal affairs. And these considerations are of great practical 
importance in England, where the clergy are, for the most part, 
married men, entangled with all the cares, difficulties and interests 
of secular affairs, and where a great mass of well-informed and 
virtuous men seem, above all things, anxious that the Church may 
adapt herself to the changes of the world instead of bringing the 
world as near as possible to her immutable standard. In this 
point of view there is profound wisdom in the careful precautions 

* Van Espen, Jus Eccles. Univers. Pars ii. sect. iii. tit. xiii. De Simon, lium, 6. 
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of the ecclesiastical public law to prevent the transfer of ally 
ecclesiastical office or function by any method partaking of a 
commercial nature. The sale of benefices and ecclesiastical offices 
must, necessarily, produce a notion that they are merely property, 
of nearly the same nature as all other property, and therefore at 
the disposal of the temporal law. We do not mean to deny that 
the temporal law must, for certain purposes, govern all property 
in the State, whether it be appropriated to sacred, or to merely 
secular objects; but in all ecclesiastical benefices, offices and 
dignities, the spiritualties are first and above all to be considered. 
The temporalties are but an accessory for the fulfilment of certain 
necessary uses. Now, when the State allows or directly sanctions 
the appropriation of those temporal possessions to spiritual ob¬ 
jects, it must necessarily place them so far under the control of 
the Church as is necessary for the attainment of the ends to which 
they are intended to be subservient. It follows then that the spi¬ 
ritualties of the Church must afford the rules whereby its tempo- 
ralties are to be governed, because the former are the principal, 
and the latter merely an accessory; and the temporal power must 
beware not to reverse this order, by having regard to the property 
of the Church, rather than to the objects to the furtherance of 
which that property is devoted. Now, nothing is more likely to 
encourage that species of error than the alienation of spiritual 
functions by sale, under the pretence that they are connected with 
property. It is treating the accessory as the principal, and the 
principal as the accessory. We are not speaking here of the 
alienation of ecclesiastical property to secular purposes,—which 
is a perfectly different matter,—but of dealing with spiritual 
functions as property, because property is annexed to their per¬ 
formance. Of the two practices, the former is indeed the least 
dangerous. It is better to see the temporal possessions taken 
away from the Church, than the spiritualties of the Church made 
subservient to her temporalties. And this has been either lost 
sight of, or not sufficiently considered by some zealous defenders 
of the temporalties of the Church. From the same error have 
proceeded the many inconveniences and absurdities occasioned 
by the application of the common law doctrines to ecclesiastical 
benefices, offices and dignities. The almost superstitious reverence 
of the common law for (l the freehold/’ has in several instances 
seriously interfered with ecclesiastical discipline ; and the abuses 
of non-residence and pluralities have derived great countenance 
and support from the same secular notions of the independence 
and inviolability of an Englishman’s property. Hence it is that 
we have heard ecclesiastical endowments far more commonly 
defended on mere temporal grounds, than on any enlightened and 
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high-minded principle; and perhaps this may be one reason why 
the defenders of Church property have in many instances been 
unsuccessful, for, on mere worldly reasoning, the enemies of the 
Church are generally likely to have the advantage. Hence also 
it is that we have always heard so many energetic remonstrances 
and arguments about u present incumbents” and (t vested rights,” 
urged as the only, or at least the most effectual, reasons against 
certain arrangements,—good, bad, or indifferent,—recommended 
by the faithful servants, or clamoured for by the undutiful sons, 
or open enemies of the Church. To such an influence the decay 
of our cathedral and capitular institutions, and their downfal, are 
in great measure to be ascribed. We must make a stand against 
the secularizing influences which are at work, not only stripping 
the Church of her sacred vestments, and degrading her venerable 
and august dignity, but introducing into her very bosom that 
worldly spirit which it is part of her office to trample under foot. 
Such are the evils which the ecclesiastical jurisprudence regarding 
simony is wisely framed to combat. 

The true test of simony, by which the contrivances invented at 
different times by offenders may be defeated, is plainly pointed 
out by Van Espen. It is this : the question to be asked is, 
whether the benefice, office or dignity, was conferred gratui¬ 
tously.* Whether the patron received the emolument from the 
clerk, or from any other person, does not affect the principles of 
the canons. In both cases a spiritual jurisdiction, or spiritual 
functions are made the subject of an interested transaction; they 
are transferred as an accessory of temporal emoluments ; the fit¬ 
ness of the person appointed is not the sole object of solicitude 
with the parties, and the performance of a very important duty 
towards the Church is made secondary to mere temporal and 
selfish interests. But to this subject we shall have occasion to 
return. 

The principles already explained sufficiently show that the 
essence of simony is the making any temporal thing or act the 
consideration for the transfer of a spiritual thing, whether alone, 
or annexed to property or emoluments, or for the performance of 
a spiritual function. But it is not forbidden to receive anything 
on the occasion of performing spiritual functions. The apostles 
were expressly permitted to receive their maintenance from those 
whom they instructed. The ecclesiastical law accordingly per¬ 
mits him who serves the altar, to live by the altar. It is therefore 
necessary to distinguish the lawful retribution from the forbidden 
traffic. 

It is an essential part of the construction and system of the 
* Van Espen, Jus Eccles. Univers., Pars ii. s. iii. tit, xiii. $ X. 

NO. LX.—OCT. 1841. U 
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Catholic Church that there should be a regular hierarchy of 
priests, ministers, and officers set apart from all the ordinary 
classes of civil life, and supremely, if not exclusively, devoted to 
ecclesiastical functions. They, being excluded from all the means 
of gaining a livelihood which are open to the laity, must be pro¬ 
vided with some peculiar maintenance, otherwise none but per¬ 
sons having an independent fortune could enrol themselves among 
the clergy. Besides, we are told that the labourer is worthy of 
his hire, which, however, evidently does not mean that he is to 
labour with a view to remuneration, but that it is highly just that 
any man performing services to others should not be allowed by 
them to remain unrewarded by proofs of their gratitude. We 
also find in the Old Testament that certain emoluments were by 
divine authority allotted generally to the Levites, and specially, 
and above the rest, to those who offered upon God’s altar, and 
burnt incense, and wore an ephod before Him. Nay, the awful 
Seer himself, the favoured channel of immediate communications 
from Omniscience, was not approached with empty hands. 

On these principles there is in general nothing simoniacal in 
receiving what is voluntarily offered on the occasion of sacred 
functions, though the canons have in some cases forbidden even 
this, for greater security, on account of the difficulty of deter¬ 
mining in the exterior forum whether such retribution is entirely 
free, and whether the person receiving it has not acquired the 
emolument by means of some artifice. Apart also from the con¬ 
sideration of motives and intentions, there is nothing simonia¬ 
cal in receiving, and even enforcing by legal means, the pay¬ 
ment of such remunerations as are authorized by the public usage 
of the Church, and further sanctioned by the civil power. In 
these cases the emolument is separate from, and collateral to, the 
ecclesiastical functions performed. Those functions are not 
estimated at a price, nor compared with any temporal gain or 
advantage. 

But it is simony to make any sort of agreement, or bargain for 
a spiritual thing, as, for instance, to say or imply,—“ I wall not 
preach to you,—1 will not administer to you such a sacrament,— 
I will not bury a dead person, or perform this or that ecclesiasti¬ 
cal function,—unless I receive so much.” These are things not 
only of too high a nature to be compared with any temporal 
standard of value, or connected with interested motives, but 
which must be performed at any rate, whether the remuneration 
accompanies them or not. They are not performed in considera¬ 
tion of the emolument, but the emolument is given in considera¬ 
tion of their performance. The requiring or receiving of even 
the most strictly lawful emolument becomes simoniacal, if the 



payment thereof be made a condition precedent to the per¬ 
formance of spiritual or ecclesiastical function. 

This is a matter of very great importance, but we have reason 
to fear that it is not thoroughly understood by many persons. 
We have heard of cases wherein clergymen, owing to the misap¬ 
prehension hinted at above, have refused to perform some portion 
of their sacred functions until some lawful fee was duly paid. 
Now they certainly are entitled to enforce the payment of the fee 
by legal means, but it does not follow that they have any right to 
make the performance of their duties dependent on the payment 
of the fee. To do so is clearly simoniacal, for it is making a 
temporal emolument the price, on the condition of the perform¬ 
ance of a spiritual act. It also throws a most dangerous snare in 
the way of Christians, by tempting them to omit some sacrament 
or ordinance of religion rather than part with their money, to the 
manifest contempt and profanation of sacred things, which are 
thus estimated inferior in value to a mere commercial considera¬ 
tion. An illustration of our meaning may be seen in certain late 
events at Gibraltar. A committee of usurping laymen in the 
Roman Catholic Church there, ordained that no marriage should 
be performed without the payment of certain high fees. The 
consequence was, that a considerable body of the population were 
furnished with a pretence for living in a state of concubinage on 
the ground of an unwillingness, or perhaps in some cases a real 
inability, to comply with that abominable regulation. And we 
must not omit to mention that the Bishop of that Church, the 
Right Reverend Dr. Hughes, having withstood that shocking 
abuse as flagrantly simoniacal, for his fearless and conscientious 
discharge of his duty was cast into prison, to the everlasting in¬ 
famy of all the partakers in that cruel act of persecution. 

We fear that the Gibraltar Table of Fees, now become justly so 
notorious, is not quite without parallels in some English parishes. 
Parochial regulations are too often left to persons wholly igno¬ 
rant of the principles of their Church, and perhaps without any 
sense of propriety whatever; the clergyman taking things as 
he finds them, and suffering them to get worse and worse without 
remonstrance or inquiry. In some parishes, for example, as 
there are no fees for baptisms but considerable fees for church- 
ings, the clerks and beadles manage amongst them, that no child 
shall be baptized unless the mother is churched previously or at 
the same time. To this cause alone may be referred the baptism 
of multitudes of children by Dissenters; or worse still, their dying 
without this grace at all. Again, it is very common for an addi¬ 
tional fee, disproportionate to the means of the poor, to be re- 
u 2 
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quired at funerals for the introduction of the body into the 
church, and for the reading the Psalms and Lesson required by 
the Rubric. Nothing can be more unchurchlike or unscrip- 
tural, than such a distinction at such a time: and shocking 
is it to reflect that while the service is daily profaned by being 
lavished over those who never entered a church, and who in their 
life or profession denied the Church before man, it is grudgingly 
conceded with niggard curtailment, and obtrusive insult, to that 
almost sacred class which Christ has declared to be in His stead 
on earth, and in which the truest faith and piety is perhaps to be 
found. It is no insignificant proof of the Mammonish spirit of 
this age that it has so long tolerated such an abuse, while it 
has vehemently resented a similar omission when adopted by 
some clergymen to mark (as best they can) their sense of the 
unecclesiastical position of those, whom, in consistency, they 
would, but cannot under penalties, entirely exclude from Chris¬ 
tian burial. 

The exaction of fees, even strictly collateral to the performance 
of spiritual functions, especially the administration of the sacra¬ 
ments, is indeed very dangerous ; for it may very easily border 
upon simony, or at least a species of profanation, or irreverence. 
Thus the Decree of the first Council of Milan held under St. 
Charles Boromeo enacts as follows : 

,c Cum sacramenta Ecclesiae, non solum sinesimoniae verum etiam sine 
avaritiae suspicione praebenda sint; caveant omnes, ne in eorum adminis- 
tratione quidquam exigant, aut etiam verbis et signis directe, vel indirecte 
petant: qui secus fecerit, eum et pcenis jure communi statutis et aliis ar- 
bitrio Episcopi plecti volumus.”* 

The authority of the great and holy person who presided over 
that synod adds weight to this excellent precept. 

Paul V. inculcates the same principles. 

“ Ut diligenter caveant, ne in sacramentorum administratione ali- 
quid quavis ex causa, vel occasione, directe, vel indirecte exigat, aut 
petat, sed ea gratis ministret, et ab omni simoniae, atque avaritiae sus¬ 
picione, nedum crimine longissime absit.”—“ Si quod vero nomine 
eleemosynae aut devotionis studio, peracto jam sacramento, a fidelibus 
sponte oflferatur, id licite pro consuetudine locorum minister accipere 
poterit.”j' 

St. Gregory the Great, in like manner, forbade, in a synod 
held at Rome, all payments by persons ordained, or to be or- 

* Van Espen, Tract, de Simon. Pars ii. cap. ii. s. 1, in fin. 

t Ibid. eod. loc. and s. ii. princip. 
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dained, or receiving the pallium, but allowed free gifts by them to 
any of the clergy.* 

But the Council of Trent, for the more perfect prevention of 
abuses or scandal in these matters, forbids even free gifts by per¬ 
sons ordained. 

“ Quoniam ab ecclesiastico ordine omnis avaritise suspicio abesse 
debet, nihil pro collatione quorumcumque ordinum, etiam clericalis 
tonsurae, nec pro litteris dimissoriis, aut testimonialibus, nec pro sigillo, 
nee alia quacumque de causa etiam sponte oblatum episcopi et alii ordinum 
collatores, aut eorum ministri quovis pretextu accipiant.” 

It is indeed very desirable that the principle of this last regu¬ 
lation should be fully applied and carried out in every case, 
“ Quoniam ab ecclesiastico ordine omnis avaritiae suspicio abesse 
debet,”—and also lest the people be discouraged from the fullest 
use and enjoyment of the sacraments and the ordinances of the 
Church. 

As the Church, especially in these days of rebuke, should guard 
against the least appearance of evil, and rather anticipate, than 
answer, calumny, it has appeared to some that it would be a 
great gain if the fees on the consecration of churches could be 
either greatly reduced, or quite done away. It is indeed well 
known, by all who choose to inquire, or to remember what they 
have been told, that the greater part, nay, nearly all, of what 
are called consecration fees, are in fact stamp duties, or other 
payments to the civil authorities, travelling expenses, charges for 
stationery, and such items. It is also well known, that the 
bishops always suffer a pecuniary loss by a consecration. It is 
therefore all the greater hardship, and all the more requiring 
correction, that it should be possible for a large sum to be pa¬ 
raded before the suspicious and cavilling public, under the false 
name of “ Consecration Fees;” as if the Church, and her chief 
pastors, enjoyed a tax on so precious a thing as Christian bene¬ 
volence. We have heard all kinds of exaggerations on this head, 
such as that the fees amount to 500/., and that many churches and 
chapels have remained for some time unconsecrated, in conse¬ 
quence of the heavy fees attendant upon the performance of that 
rite. 

Here the well known joint stock companies established near 
London for the burial of the dead, will naturally occur to the 
reader. They are said to afford a very good and profitable in¬ 
vestment for money, and are conducted altogether on commercial 
principles. No doubt they answer very effectually the useful 


Ibid. s. ii. 
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and necessary purpose, which is their direct and ostensible ob¬ 
ject,—but on principle, there are very great objections to them. 
If the emolument derived from burials within their walls, were 
applied to the expenses of their establishments,—or any eccle¬ 
siastical object, there could be little objection to the system; 
but they make a profit on the capital invested by regular divi¬ 
dends, and their shares are sold in the market. They, therefore, 
in truth, sell for money the performance of a religious rite. 
Some of these cemeteries are consecrated, and have a regular 
establishment of chaplains,—and they of course prosper more 
than the others. Thus, even obedience to the laws of the Church 
becomes matter of profit and speculation. It is true that fees 
are taken for burials in parish churches,—but they are applied 
to defray necessary expenses, and to the maintenance of the 
clergy, and therefore stand on the very same principles as all 
other lawful ecclesiastical fees. But the emoluments of the 
cemetery companies are turned to actual profit,—they produce 
so much per cent, on the capital invested, above all expenses,— 
which goes into the purses of the shareholders. They of course 
refuse to bury except at certain prices, and regulate those prices 
with reference to competition and demand, on purely trading 
principles. This is unquestionable simony. There is some¬ 
thing naturally repugnant to feelings of humanity and honour in 
making that office a source of gain, which, among all men, whe¬ 
ther civilized or savage, has ever been looked upon as most 
affecting and pious. The burial of the dead is indeed a positive 
duty by mere natural law, as well as a very honourable and 
sacred one, connected with the most respectable feelings of our 
nature. But we have still higher principles. To bury the dead 
is, according to the Christian religion, a work of charity, as well 
as feeding the hungry and clothing the naked; and to make it the 
means of gain,—to convert the fulfilment of one of the Christian 
virtues into a matter of commercial speculation, is an offence of 
a very lamentable nature. The burial of the dead ought to be 
provided for in some mode or other,—but it ought not to be 
made a commerce of. 

St. Augustine holds that it is simoniacal to undertake sacred 
functions with a view to obtaining a livelihood, though the emolu¬ 
ments be received perfectly lawfully. 

“ Any thing that is sought, for the sake of some other thing, is un¬ 
doubtedly inferior in the estimation of the person seeking it to that for 
which it is desired: and therefore that, for the purpose of obtaining which 
you seek another thing, is the chief matter, and not that which you en¬ 
deavour to obtain for the sake of the first.” “ Consequently if we seek 
the Gospel (and it is the same with the Sacraments) and the kingdom of 
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God, for the sake of food, we place the obtaining of food above the 
kingdom of God.” “ If we preach the Gospel, or administer the Sacra¬ 
ments that we may eat, we hold the Gospel and the Sacraments to be 
of less value than food.”* 

St. Augustine here condemns the undertaking of sacred func¬ 
tions with ordinary and common-place feelings or motives, as a 
profanation of Divine ordinances and gifts. In accordance with 
these higli views, some of the great prelates of ancient times 
were unwilling to trust themselves when ecclesiastical dignities 
were offered to them, and endeavoured to withdraw from func¬ 
tions of which they entertained so august an idea as to deem it 
impossible to approach them with a mind sufficiently detached 
from mere ordinary or mean feelings. And of this we have seen 
some striking instances in the extract from the “ Mores Ca- 
tholici” given above. 

Such are the principles by which all questions regarding the 
matter of which we are treating should be tried. They should 
be considered as questions not of positive, and still less of tem¬ 
poral law, but of Christian morals. And some of the abuses in 
this country to which we have alluded, arise from not attending 
to this. The jurisprudence of simony is too much considered 
as mere matter of common law learning, and with reference to 
the legal validity of certain acts, such as a presentation to a 
benefice; and that principally, if not entirely, with a view to the 
legal disposal of certain temporal emoluments and advantages; 
whereas the law of simony is a matter of Christian morals, in¬ 
volving great principles of ecclesiastical discipline and govern¬ 
ment. An act may be simoniacal, though that vice does not 
affect the legal validity of any outward act. It may be simoniacal 
in foro interiori , though no human tribunal either ecclesiastical 
or temporal may be capable of taking cognizance of the offence. 
An act may be simoniacal though no temporal court can take 
cognizance of the simony. Every species of simony, and even 
every thing approaching thereto, must be studiously guarded 
against, though beyond the limits of secular jurisdictions. The 
objects of ecclesiastical law are far wider than those of temporal 
legislation. The ecclesiastical law is not confined to punishing 
certain outward acts where they affect certain rights or institu¬ 
tions : it must teach as well as punish ; it must hold up to the 
faithful the highest tests of right and wrong, and the purest mo¬ 
tives of action : and accordingly its precepts extend far beyond 
what any human tribunal can enforce, or even realize in practice. 
Cicero has said that the republic cannot be governed without 

* St, August lib. ii., De Serin, in Monte, c. 16. 
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the most exalted justice : but this maxim is still more applicable 
to the Church than to the State. When any Church is admi¬ 
nistered according to the strict letter of a statute, rather than in 
obedience to the most delicate and sublime principles of justice 
and honour, it must need punishment, or at least purification. 
Those principles may, owing to the weakness or sinfulness of 
human nature, be extremely difficult to carryout fully in practice, 
but they must nevertheless be propounded : and the most perfect 
standards must be held up for imitation to mankind, because 
absolute truth alone is compatible with the spirit of Christianity. 
Any deviation from absolute truth must therefore be most per¬ 
nicious to ecclesiastical discipline, and is generally accompanied 
by moral corruption or heretical pravity. 

We however believe that the abuses in discipline which have 
existed within the last centuries, or still exist in the Church of 
England, spring rather from narrow views and a species of in¬ 
dolence, than from any more serious defect or vice. People have 
violated principles of ecclesiastical discipline through sheer igno¬ 
rance, rather than perverseness or wickedness. The study of 
ecclesiastical law and antiquity has been neglected, and thus 
Churchmen have been deprived of the principles and examples 
which are the surest guides in the application of Christian morals 
to all the details of ecclesiastical discipline. Mere law books, 
and the opinions of advocates, have been resorted to, for want of 
that acquaintance with antiquity and abstract principle from 
whence alone any useful knowledge of the spirit of ecclesiastical 
polity can be derived. Proctors and doctors of civil law have 
been resorted to, because the writings of the saints and martyrs 
were unknown. Actions have been tried by the test of legality, 
because the higher standard was forgotten or neglected. But, as 
a pagan jurisconsult has said, non semper quod licet honestum est . 
The test of legality has generally fallen far short of that perfec¬ 
tion which the spirit of Christianity requires. Temporal laws 
are as unsafe guardians for the conscience of a Christian as for 
the honour of a gentleman. The cautious acuteness of a lawyer 
is very different from the magnanimity of a Christian priest. 

Let us now proceed from the general ecclesiastical jurisprudence 
regarding simony to the particular law prevailing in England. 

The common law seems to have taken no notice of the offence 
of simony, wisely leaving the Church to expound her own prin¬ 
ciples, and apply them to a matter so essentially appertaining to 
conscience and religion. And though the statute 31 Eliz. c. 2, 
clothed with a civil sanction in the temporal courts certain parts 
of the spiritual law of simony, yet the jurisdiction properly be¬ 
longing to the Church was not thereby superseded. But we 



cannot do better than lay before the reader the language of Dr. 
Phillimore on this subject, in his very learned judgment in the 
Visitatorial Court at York :— 

“ I wish to be clearly and distinctly understood as holding the statute 
law to have no possible application to this case.” “ Simony is not an 
offence at common law, but by the canon law ; and till the statute of 
Elizabeth, the temporal courts had no cognizance of or jurisdiction over 
it; and now they have only such jurisdiction as the limitations of that 
statute, and a subsequent statute of the 12th of Anne,* have conferred 
upon them.” 

“ I do not sit here to expound or interpret the law of the temporal 
courts,—I have no authority to do so,—nor if I had authority to do so, 
am I competent to the task.” “ 1 studiously and anxiously throw out of 
my consideration the statutes to which I have referred, passed principally 
with a view to make the laity, and in some instances the clergy, liable 
to temporal punishment.” 

“ Again, I place equally out of consideration any law against simony 
which may be applicable to the laity.” ‘"Lay patrons are happily 
without the sphere of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction.” “ I say happily, 
because this circumstance enables me to steer clear of all questions in¬ 
termixed with technicalities, and embarrassed by questions of property, 
which partake of no sacred character, and can have no bearing on that 
law which is applicable to spiritual persons alone, who hold their pro¬ 
perty in trust for the performance of holy services to which the Church 
of England has consecrated them.” “This distinction between those 
matters, which affect the clergy and laity, and still more the distinction 
between the administration of the temporal and the ecclesiastical laws, 
is upheld and sanctioned by the highest authorities, and is of the very 
essence of the constitutional law of the realm.” “ It is clearly recognized 
by the stat. 29 Hen. VIII. c. 12, which passed at the dawn of the Refor¬ 
mation.” “ Lord Coke, in treating of what he terms the king’s ecclesias¬ 
tical laws, follows strictly the path which had been pointed out by the 
statute of Henry VIII.” “ So in the case of Baker v. Rogers,f the 
court lays it down: f It appertaineth to the spiritual court to determine 
simony , and not to this court to meddle with it.’ ” “ In this case a depri¬ 

vation had taken place for simony.” 

“ And again, in 1 Croke Elizabeth, 642, prohibition having been ob¬ 
tained upon the statute in a suit for tithes, upon a suggestion of simony 
in the person, and by consequence of his having no right to the tithes, 
as having never been incumbent, the court agreed that simony might be 
more aptly tried in the ecclesiastical court, and consultation was awarded.” 

“ In the same spirit. Lord Chief Justice Holt, in the memorable case 
of the Bishop of St. David’s v. Lucy,j expounds the different operation 
of the ecclesiastical and temporal law, and the necessity of upholding each 
of them distinct and inviolate.” 

“ Simony is an offence by the canon laWf of which the common law does 

* Stat. 12 Ann. c. 2—12. 

t 9 Cro. Eliz. 78. 

t Bishop of St. David’s v. Lucy, Lord Raym, 449. 
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not take notice to punish it; for there is not a word of simony in the stat. 
of Elizabeth,* but of buying and selling “ Then it would be very unjust 
if ecclesiastical persons might offend against the ecclesiastical duty in such 
instances, of which the common law cannot take notice to punish them ;— 
and yet the King’s Bench should prohibit the spiritual court from inflicting 
punishment according to their law.” “ The clergy are subject to a law 
different from that to which laymen are subject, for they are subject to obey 
the canons; for the convocation of the clergy may make laws to bind all the 
clerks , but not the lay people “ And if the clergy do not conform them¬ 
selves, it will be cause of deprivation .”f “ Resolved by all the judges of 

England “ And by such authority were the canons of the year 1603 
made, which make simony so great an offence “ And the said canons 
have been always received” “ And many of the ancient canons are as old 

as any law that we have at this time” 

These authorities are very important, because they show that 
the ecclesiastical and not the temporal law is the test of what is 
and what is not simoniacal. They show that the temporal law 
does not even profess to detine the limits of simony, but only pu¬ 
nishes the buying and selling of benefices in certain cases. Now 
if, as it has been demonstrated above, simony is an offence of 
great magnitude independently of human law,—that law is not a 
safe guide to preserve Christians undefiled with that sin. The 
canons are not, it is true, legally binding on the laity, without the 
sanction of parliament; but so far as they define matters of faith, 
—morals,—and the portion of ecclesiastical discipline binding on 
all Churchmen,—they are undoubtedly obligatory on the laity as 
well as the clergy in foro conscienciic. Thus the sale or purchase 
of a sacrament, though not punishable by the temporal law, is 
undoubtedly an offence in a layman as well as a clerk. It is 
simony of the gravest kind, even in a layman, otherwise Simon 
Magus was innocent. But it cannot be denied that, practically, 
the laity in this country are not governed by the law which the 
clergy are obliged to obey respecting these matters. Dr. Philli- 
more informs us that “ lay patrons are without the sphere of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction.” An act which is simoniacal in a clerk 
is held to be blameless in a layman. And hence we come to con¬ 
sider the effect produced on the practical operation of the eccle¬ 
siastical jurisprudence respecting simony, by the anomalies. 

The third Council of Lateran, held in 1179>(as well as the 
ecumenic Council of Chalcedon,) forms an integral portion of the 
ecclesiastical laws of England.} The eighth article of that 
council forbids even the gift or promise of the next presentation 
to any ecclesiastical benefice. It is headed thus: Ne ecclesiastica 

* That is, not in the enacting part of the statute. t 2 Cro. 37. 

$ Report of Proceedings in the Visitatorial Court of York, p, 28, 34. 
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benejicia alicui promittantur anteqnam vacent : and then proceeds 
to enact: “ Nulla ecclesiastica ministeria sen etiam beneficia vel 
ecclesia , alicui tribuantur seu promittantur anteqnam vacent” 
Here no distinction is made between laymen and clerks. Lynd- 
wood, our own canonist, lays it down; “ Nulli liceat ecclesiam 
nomine dotalitatis ad aliquem transferre vel pro presentatione 
alicujus persona pecuniam , vel aliquod aliud emolumentum pacto 
interveniente recipere. Quod si quis fecerit, et in jure convictus 
vel confessus fuerit , ipsum , tarn regia quam nostra freti auctori- 
tate , patronatu ejusdem ecclesia in perpetuum privari volumus” 
The definition of simony by Ayliffe is equally general, aimed at 
the offence itself, by whom soever it may be committed. 

“ Simony according to the canonists is defined to be a deliberate act, 
or a premeditated will and desire of selling such things as are spiritual, 
or any thing annexed unto spirituals, by giving something of a temporal 
nature for the purchase thereof, or in other terms it is defined to be a 
commutation of a thing spiritual, or annexed unto spirituals, by giving 
something that is temporal.” 

And the injunctions published successively by Edward VI. in 
1547, and by Queen Elizabeth in 1559, are equally comprehen¬ 
sive. 

“ To avoid the detestable sin of simony, because buying and selling 
of benefices is execrable before God, therefore all such persons as buy 
any benefices, or come to them by fraud or deceit, shall be deprived thereof 
and made incapable at any time after to receive any spiritual preferment; 
and such as sell them, or by any colour bestow them for their own gain 
or profit, shall lose their right and title to the patronage.” 

These authorities are sufficient to show that the canon law 
regarding simony is adopted in our national ecclesiastical law not 
merely as a body of regulations of mere discipline for the clergy, 
but to the full extent of its meaning, and as a matter of Christian 
morals, which must be equally binding on all men in j'oro con¬ 
science. And indeed it cannot be otherwise. We have shown, 
by a detailed historical and juridical deduction, that the law of 
simony, as laid down by councils, pontiffs, holy fathers, and eccle¬ 
siastical writers of the greatest authority, is grounded on the very 
same principles as the judgment delivered by St. Paul against 
Simon Magus, those principles being carried out and applied to 
the different classes of cases which from time to time have arisen 
in the Church. How the effect of those principles has been 
limited in practice by the temporal law of England remains to be 
examined. 

We have already observed that simony is not an offence at 
common law, but by the canon law, and that until the statute of 
Elizabeth, the temporal courts had no cognizance of or jurisdic- 
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tion over it. Before the statute, the ecclesiastical law of the 
realm concerning simony was exclusively administered.in the 
spiritual courts both to the clergy and the laity. Lord Coke lays 
it down that simony is odious in the eyes of the common law 
and thus the common law recognized and admitted the criminality 
of simony, but left it to be punished pro salute ammo, in the spi¬ 
ritual courts, which proceeded for the purpose of ecclesiastical 
censures or deprivation. The old ecclesiastical law of the realm 
was and still is binding both on the clergy and the laity, though 
enforced in a different manner. The statute of Elizabeth added 
a civil sanction in the temporal courts, to enforce the ecclesiastical 
law in certain cases, especially where the latter had not the power 
of punishing corrupt lay patrons adequately. The natural con¬ 
sequence of this was that the laity ceased by degrees to look at 
the ecclesiastical law of simony, except for the purpose of ex¬ 
pounding the statute, and the statute became the real practical 
test of simony with the laity, since the statute inflicted the penal¬ 
ties, which alone appeared formidable to them, when the opinions 
of the times attached little or no importance to mere ecclesiastical 
censures. 

The temporal courts having thus obtained a most important 
jurisdiction over cases of simony, they construed and moulded the 
statute according to their fashion, without much regard to the 
principles of the ecclesiastical law. By this means a very com¬ 
plicated system of law has been gradually formed, grounded on 
statutes and decisions of the temporal courts, and abounding in 
distinctions of which no trace can be found in ecclesiastical 
jurisprudence. 

The effect of this system of temporal law on the adminis¬ 
tration of the canons with regard to the clergy is very important. 
By the fortieth canon in the Code of Constitutions and Canons, 
agreed upon in the Synod of London in the year 1603, and 
confirmed by the king’s authority under the great seal, but not 
obligatory on the laity,—every spiritual person, upon being ad¬ 
mitted iuto ecclesiastical promotion or preferment, is obliged to 
take the following oath; in substance the same as was prescribed 
by a canon in the year 1222: — 

“ /, A. B., do sivear that I have made no simoniacal payment , 
contract or promise } directly or indirectly , by myself or by any 
other to my knowledge , or with my consent to any person or per - 
sons whatsoever , for or concerning the procuring and obtaining of 

the living of S -, in the diocese of London (or as the case may 

be), nor will at any time hereafter perform or satisfy any such 

* Coj Litt. 17 b ; 3 Inst. 156. 
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kind of payment, contract or promise , made by any other without 
my knowledge or consent. So help me, God, through Jesus 
Christ.” # 

The meaning and construction of this very solemn and formid¬ 
able oath evidently depends on the word simoniacal in the first 
sentence, which governs the whole of what follows. Now that 
word may be construed either by the comprehensive principles of 
the Catholic Church, or by the rules and distinctions laid down 
by the decisions of the temporal courts on the statute of Eliza¬ 
beth. A more dangerous snare for consciences it is difficult to 
devise. Let us suppose the ordinary case of a certain sum being 
set apart by the father of a family for younger children. He in¬ 
tends his son A. for the army, and his son B, for the Church. 
Out of A/s share he buys A. a commission, and with B/s share 
he buys a next presentation for B. Both the sons are equally 
aware of the whole transaction; A. chooses a regiment suited to 
his taste or disposition, and B. chooses a living which appears to 
him eligible with respect to income, situation, &c., but the money 
is paid by the father. Both the transactions are equally unim¬ 
peachable by law, and are indeed much of the same nature. A 
person obtaining a benefice in that way may safely take the oath, 
if it be understood with reference to the legal validity of the 
transaction and its freedom from simony at law: but if it be 
tried by the test of the principles of the Church Catholic, the 
result will be far less satisfactory; for it would be difficult to 
show that an ecclesiastical office, of the highest nature, is not 
thereby bought and sold for a sum of money, with the knowledge 
and consent of the clerk promoted to the benefice. Now there 
seem to be strong reasons for arguing that the oath ought to be 
construed according, not to the temporal, but the ecclesiastical, 
law, independently of the overwhelming reason, that it regards a 
matter of Christian morals which cannot be confined within the 
limits of human legislation. The oath is imposed by the ec¬ 
clesiastical, and not by the temporal, law, and regards the clergy 
only; and it was first instituted in the year 1222, three centuries 
before the enactment of the statute of Elizabeth, and when 
simony was exclusively within the province of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. The conclusion seems irresistible, that the ecclesi¬ 
astical jurisprudence is the only test whereby the oath ought to 
be construed. VVe cannot feel surprised at the erroneous opinions 
which prevail on this subject. Ecclesiastical studies have hitherto 
been confined within such narrow limits, that it is not surprising 
that these matters have hitherto been neglected, and people have 
continued doing what was usual, as a mere matter of routine, 
* Rogers, Ecclesiastical Law, pp. 836, 837. 
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without suspecting that they have been doing wrong, and with 
the most unblemished honour. But however blameless individuals 
may be in this respect, the attention of the clergy should be 
speedily drawn to a matter of such serious consequence. 

We believe that some uneasiness has already been excited on 
this subject, by certain disclosures made in the Dean of York’s 
case. We refer particularly to the evidence of the Rev. Robert 
Taylor, incumbent of Barmby and Fangloss : 

** The reverend gentleman deprecated in strong terms the shameful 
manner in which lay patrons deal with rectories, and stated that he was 
anxious to mention the subject, merely with the view of drawing public 
attention towards it.”—“ Witness’s examination continued.—The rea¬ 
son was, I know forty or fifty curates who had not taken the oaths—it 
had never been tendered to them.”—“ It was tendered to me, but I re¬ 
fused, in the first place, because it was not necessary 3 and in the second 
place, I had a disinclination to take the oath under any circumstances — 1 
simply because I object to the oath, which embraces a variety of con¬ 
siderations, which, in my opinion, ought to induce incumbents not to 
take it.”—“ I don’t wish to take more oaths than are necessary, and in 
this view I am supported by the Bishop of London, who has abrogated 
many oaths.”—“ I afterwards took it.”— f ‘ Between the time of my 
refusing and taking it, I applied both to the vicar of Pocklington and 
Mr. Singleton on the subject—it might be a few days or a week after I 
had seen Mr. Singleton that I took the oath.”—** I did so because I 
heard it insinuated that I was guilty of simony.”* 

Here we find evidence of a very serious neglect of strict dis¬ 
cipline, in the fact to which the witness deposes, that forty or 
fifty curates, to his knowledge, have never taken the oath. Mr. 
Taylor himself evidently had some misgiviugs as to the con¬ 
formity of the oath with his own actions,—and we cannot help 
regretting that he ever did take that oath. He also asserts his 
unwillingness to take the oath under any circumstances,—evi¬ 
dently feeling sensible that there might, in very many cases, be a 
doubt how far it could be taken with a safe conscience. He 
says,—“ it embraces a variety of considerations which , in my opi- 
nion , ought to induce incumbents not to take it.” The witness 
evidently had no clear or settled ideas respecting the nature of 
simony. Neither he, nor any one of the forty or fifty curates,— 
we will venture to say,—knew any thing of the canon of the 
ecumenic Council of Chalcedon, or the comprehensive nature of 
the jurisprudence of the Church regarding simony. They pro¬ 
bably relied entirely in such matters on their proctors, or counsel 
learned in the law. 


Report of Proceedings in the Visitatorial Court of York, pp. 55, 56. 
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Such being the usual degree of information on this subject, 
and such being the low standard of practice, it is almost con¬ 
ceivable, that though the Dean of York seems to have known 
his proceedings, as a patron, to be defective in point of law, yet 
he may not have been fully and certainly aware that he was 
liable to accusation for a spiritual offence of a very sinful nature. 
He knew very well that lay patrons are constantly in the habit 
of selling presentations and advowsons, without being even sus- 
* pected of simony, and he may possibly have doubted whether 
there was anything in the nature of an ecclesiastical patron, to 
render an act of the same kind simoniacal in him. No doubt 
there is a manifest difference between the title of a lay patron 
and that of a spiritual patron to his right of patronage,—but 
it is not clear that that diversity affects the question of simony. 
That question depends on the nature of the thing bought and 
sold, and not on the nature of the right of the person selling. 
We see no reason to preclude a hope that the Dean of York 
was misled by the common opinions respecting ecclesiastical 
patronage, which regard it as a matter of property,—and that 
he was not aware of the serious offence against the moral laws 
of the Church, whereof he exposed himself to be accused. And 
indeed the eminent person who represented the Primate of Eng¬ 
land in that case, rested his argument, in giving judgment against 
the Dean, chiefly on the technical ground, that the clergy are 
bound by law more comprehensive and stringent, than that which 
applies to lay patrons. 

That distinction undoubtedly exists in point of law, but we 
must here examine the important question, whether it is not 
merely legal, and whether the sale of advowsons or next presen¬ 
tations by lay patrons, is not irreconcilable with the principles of 
the laws of the Catholic Church against simony. The reader 
will here be naturally reminded of the distinction between lay 
and ecclesiastical patronage. That distinction, however, is of 
little importance with respect to the matter in hand. In the first 
centuries there was no such distinction; nor are any traces of it 
to be found in the Novels of Justinian, nor in any canon, until 
the fourth Council of Constantinople, held under Hadrian II., 
at the end of the ninth century; and it became at last established' 
by custom, rather than by the canons.* 

. These facts are quite sufficient to show, that in point of eccle¬ 
siastical principle, and so far as regards the intrinsic nature of 
rights of patronage, there is no real difference between lay and 
ecclesiastical patronage. 


* Van Espen, Jus Eccles. Univ., Pars ii. sect. iii. tit. viii, cap. ii. s. 1, 2. 
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Van Espen, it is true, informs us, that lay rights of patronage,— 
that is to say, those which are not annexed to a church, or to a 
spiritual person as such,—are within the cognizance of the tem¬ 
poral judge, being considered as temporal, and appertaining to a 
lay patrimony,—but that rule regards only the nature of the title, 
and does not alter the nature of the right itself. Thus, for in¬ 
stance, as lay rights of patronage or advowsons are hereditary, 
and descend in the same course of devolution as real property, 
the title of the heir depends on the temporal law,—but that does 
not alter the nature of the thing itself which is inherited. We 
must also observe, that by the Decretals,* all rights of patronage, 
whether lay or ecclesiastical, are exclusively within the ecclesi¬ 
astical jurisdiction. 

Van Espen informs us that the modern custom of subjecting 
lay advowsons to the temporal law, as being annexed to temporal 
inheritances and transferred with real property, gave rise to a 
supposition that they could lawfully be sold; and he cites the 
well known book by John of Salisbury, called De nugis Curia- 
Hum , to show that that error existed in the twelfth century.^ 
The same abuse existed in England, as appears by the chapter 19 , 
DeJure Patronatus , in the first collection of Antonius Augustinus, 
the great canonist, and in the appendix to the Council of Lateran, 
Part 15, tit. De Jure Patronatus , cap. 16 , where Pope Alex¬ 
ander III. writes as follows to the Bishop of Winchester: 

“ Ad aures nostras pervenit, quod R. et W. de Hortun jus patro¬ 
natus ejusdem loci ab eo ad quem spectabat prsesentatio emerunt. 
Quibus decedentibus R. filius W. jam dicti patris exemplo jus patrona¬ 
tus ecclesiae emere non dubitavit et canonicis de Stodleya tantas moles- 
tias intulit, persecutiones et gravamina, quod metu et dolo illius seducti 
juri suo penitus renuntiaverunt.” 

The determination of the Pope on that case is to be found 
among the Decretals in Gregory IXth’s compilation.^ It is 
given by Augustinus in these words: 

“ De jure vero patronatus in praescripta ecclesia hoc tuae discretioni 
mandamus, quatenus si pl’aedictus R. jus patronatus comparavit, cum 
hoc inconveniens sit et penitus inhonestum vendi jus patronatus, con- 
tractum ilium, sublato appellationis remedio, apostolica fretus auctoritate 
non differas revocare.” 

In the Decretals the reason is added,—because the right of 
patronage est spirituali annexum: and in another part of the 
same chapter of the collection by Augustinus it is expressly said. 


* In cap. 3, tit. De Judiciis. 

t Van Espen, Jus Eccles. Univ., .Pars ii. sect. Hi. tit. viii. cap. ir. sect. 26. 
t Cap. xvi. tit. De Jure Patronatus. 
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“ Cum jus patronatus sit annexum spirituali nemini licit um est ten- 
dare illud?’* How far this decision was subsequently observed in 
other cases, and by what means the sale of advowsons by lay 
patrons became an established practice in England, would be 
curious subjects of investigation ; but it is unnecessary for our pre¬ 
sent purpose to enter upon such a task. Here we have a clear 
decision by an authority which was at least de facto the highest 
in the Church of England at the time when it was delivered;— 
and that decision incorporated in the general code of canon law, 
which prevails more or less extensively all over Christendom. It 
will be sufficient to add here a rescript of Pope Innocent IV.,—the 
great canonist Sinibaldo Fieschi,—condemning in general terms 
all sales of advowsons. It is given in Matthew Paris.f “ Irritas 
esse decernimus alienationes, emptiones et venditiones de patrona- 
tibus et advocatiis ecclesiarum , qu& cum sint spiritualibus annexa , 
emi et vendi nequeunt.” The canonists hold not only that an 
advowson cannot be sold, but that if an estate be sold to which 
an advowson is annexed, though the advowson passes with the 
estate, the price paid for the estate must not be above what it 
would be without the value of the advowson; otherwise it is 
simony.J 

But there is no need of authorities to show that the sale of an 
advowson or a next presentation by a lay patron is intrinsically 
simoniacal. It is undoubtedly within the meaning of the canon 
of the ecumenic Council of Chalcedon, forbidding the sale of 
ecclesiastical offices. We shall have no difficulty in demonstrating 
that the sale of an advowson or next presentation is in fact the 
sale of the benefice, which is an ecclesiastical office of the highest 
nature. Besides, the advowson itself is clearly in the nature of an 
ecclesiastical office, even when held by a layman. It is a creature 
of the ecclesiastical law, though the title thereto be cognizable in 
the temporal courts; all its rights and duties are ecclesiastical; 
and it is an integral part of the constitution and administration of 
the Church. The sale of an advowson or right of next presenta¬ 
tion is clearly within the canonical definitions of simony, the de¬ 
crees of councils, and the principles of Christian morals, which 
we have carefully developed above. Those definitions, enact¬ 
ments and principles, regard the substance of the act itself, and the 
nature of the thing transferred ; and are therefore equally applicable 
to the laity and the clergy. We have shown that the jurispru¬ 
dence of the Catholic Church respecting simony is not matter of 
positive law, applicable only to particular orders or countries, but 

* Van Espen, Jus. Eccles. Univ. ubi cit. sect, xxviii. 

, t Van Espen, ubi cit. Math. Paris.—Addit. p. 104. 
j t Van Espen, ubi cit. sect. xxx. &c. 
j NO. LX.—OCT. 1841. X 
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a developement of scriptural doctrine, and a matter of conscience 
universally binding on all Christians. If any of our readers 
should not feel disposed to assent to these conclusions to their 
full extent, they will at least admit that cause has been shown 
why the matter in question should become the subject of most 
careful and grave deliberation. If we are in error on any of the 
points discussed above, we shall not at any rate regret having 
directed public attention to a matter of such importance, on 
which no doubt should be suffered to exist. Individuals, who 
have merely followed an established custom, repeatedly sanctioned 
by the legislature, are not to blame; but it is high time that the 
Church should examine and correct their error, lest the responsi¬ 
bility be upon her. 

It may perhaps be argued that the Church cannot be injured 
by the sale of advowsons or next presentations, because the 
bishop is the judge whether the presentee be fit or unfit. This 
however does not affect the question which we are considering; 
for that question does not depend on any principle of convenience 
or policy. Besides, the power of presenting a clerk to the ordi¬ 
nary involves a great responsibility. It is an important trust, 
which must be exercised purely and conscientiously. 

The Church did not grant rights of advowson to founders and 
benefactors that they might derive pecuniary emolument there¬ 
from. The patron is bound in conscience to present the fittest 
person to the ordinary, and not merely a person whom there is no 
sufficient ground for the ordinary to reject. But if the patron 
transfers his rights to another person for a sum of money, it is 
the same in substance as if he presented a clerk to the ordinary 
for a pecuniary consideration. On the other hand a man pur¬ 
chasing a next presentation always does so for the purpose of 
presenting a particular person with whom he is closely connected, 
in nine cases out of ten the transaction is the same in substance 
as if the presentee paid the money; but in almost every instance 
he is perfectly cognizant of the whole transaction, and, strictly 
speaking, obtains the benefice—a spiritual office—for a sum of 
money. The operation is circuitous ; but in fact the benefice 
itself, including its spiritualties, is bought and sold; for the be¬ 
nefice is the real and ultimate object of the transaction. Where 
an entire advowson, and not a mere next presentation, is pur¬ 
chased, the case may in particular instances be less glaring, es¬ 
pecially where it is purchased together w ith an estate; but it is 
the same in principle. The benefice itself is still the real sub¬ 
ject of the bargain; and the price paid is greater or less in 
proportion to the space of time within which it will probably 
fall into the hands of the purchaser. The purchaser having 
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given money for the advowson, of course in most cases expects 
to derive emolument from it. He probably presents to the living- 
some person whom he must otherwise provide for in a different 
manner, or else he reimburses himself by selling the next pre¬ 
sentation, and thus one simoniacal transaction leads to others. 
And not unfrequently a next presentation or advowson is exposed 
to sale by public auction, and knocked down to the highest 
bidder. But even if the clerk presented to the benefice is 
ignorant of the means by which he acquired it, he is by the 
canon law affected by the simoniacal vice inherent in the trans¬ 
action. Of the application of this position Dr. Phillimore ad¬ 
duces the following remarkable instances.* Mauguin, Bishop of 
Nismes, appeared at the Council of Rheims, in 1094 , at which 
1 Leo IX. presided in person, and confessed that his bishopric 
had been purchased for him by his parents, se tamen ignorante , 
and stated that he was ready to resign it into the hands of the pope 
and council, as he preferred surrendering the functions to re¬ 
taining it at the hazard of his soul, and laid his crozier at the feet 
of the pope: but as the simony had been committed without his 
privity or consent, he was required to take his oath of the fact; 

; another crozier was put into his hands, and he w^as reinstated in 
|| his episcopal functions. 

So when a prebendary discovered that his father had pur¬ 
chased his stall for him when in his minority, he being ignorant 
of the fact, on arriving at years of discretion he resigned it into 
the hands of the superior of the convent. The chapter re-elected 
him, but placed him last in the choir : he appealed to the pontiff, 
Clement III. to be reinstated in his old place, who enjoined him 
to be content, adding, ratione primes receptionis nihil audeas in 
ipsa ecclesia vindicare. 

These are valuable exemplifications of that high-minded and 
pure spirit wliich ought to prevail in every act of ecclesiastical 
administration, and of those principles which we have presented 
to our readers in the vivid language of the author of the “Mores 
Catholici.” In that spirit, and on those principles, should a 
matter of such deep moment as the law of simony be considered. 

But even the authority of the temporal law cannot be adduced to 
show that the sale of lay patronage is not simoniacal. The tem¬ 
poral law admits the principle which we contend for. Thus by 
the temporal law, the sale of an advowson or next presentation, 
while the Church is vacant, is simoniacal quoad the fallen va¬ 
cancy. Now in point of principle there can be no substantial 
difference whether the Church is vacaut or full. In the former 
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case the simony is more evident and glaring, but it is not more 
real than in the latter instance, for in both cases it is the benefice 
that is bought and sold. Besides, the law holds the sale to be 
valid though the incumbent is at the point of death. The lord 
chief justice of the Common Pleas, delivering the unanimous opi¬ 
nion of the judges in the House of Lords in the great case of 
Fox v. The Bishop of London,* said, “ Whilst the law permits 
the next presentation of livings to be sold during the lives of the 
incumbents, as long as the incumbent is alive, the sale is good.” 
“ It would be difficult to establish a rule that should settle what 
degree of probability of the approaching death of an incumbent 
would prevent the sale of the next avoidance of a benefice, and 
more difficult to ascertain by evidence when an incumbent was 
within that rule.” A more complete rednctio ad absurdum of the 
whole doctrine can hardly be conceived! Formerly, indeed, it 
was held to be simony to purchase the next presentation, the in¬ 
cumbent being sick ; but people improve in process of time, and 
get rid of scruples for the sake of consistency or apparent con¬ 
venience. When high principles of honour and justice are 
abandoned for the subtil ties of positive law, it is difficult to 
know where to stop. It is difficult to distinguish between different 
degrees of turpitude or injustice. The principles of the Catholic 
Church are absolute perfection: and beyond the limits defined 
by those principles there is no security for the conscience of a 
Christian. 

Another recognition of the doctrine, that the sale of an ad- 
vowson, or of a next presentation, is simony, may be found in the 
rule of the temporal law,!hat a clergyman cannot purchase a next 
presentation and present himself. No doubt such a transaction is 
a most flagrant and glaring act of simony, the undisguised pur¬ 
chase of a benefice. But if the next presentation is purchased, 
not for the purpose of presenting the purchaser, but for the 
benefit of a third person, is not the benefice as undoubtedly sold 
and purchased as in the former instance ? The simony is com¬ 
plete with the buying and selling of the benefice by the circuitous 
method of purchasing the next presentation, and the fact that it 
is purchased for the benefit of the purchaser is only an aggra¬ 
vating circumstance. Simony depends solely on the nature of 
the thing which is made the object of traffic, for the essence of 
simony consists in making a traffic of a spiritual thing, or some¬ 
thing annexed to a spiritual thing; in “ thinking that the gift of 
God may be purchased with money” Thus if the next presenta¬ 
tion may be purchased without simony, the purchaser may pre- 


* 2 Barn. & Cress. 635 ; 6 Bing. 20. 
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sent himself without simony; but if it be simony in the pur¬ 
chaser to present himself, the purchase must be simoniacal, 
whether the purchaser presents himself or some one else. The 
temporal law on this point is therefore evidently anomalous, un¬ 
less it be understood as not touching the question of simony at all, 
and merely providing a penalty in a particular case. But if this 
law be taken as a test of simony, it is grounded on a distinction 
without a difference, and must go the full length of admitting that 
the sale of a next presentation is simoniacal. It is also evident 
that if, as we have just shown, the sale of a next presentation is 
simoniacal, the sale of an advowson must also be simoniacal; be¬ 
cause it is the sale of a number of successive presentations. 
Thus this regulation of temporal law admits the principle for 
which we are contending, as well with regard to sales of advow- 
sons, as in the case of sales of next presentations. 

It must, moreover, be observed, that as we have already shown, 
though a clerk obtaining preferment simoniacally be ignorant of 
the simoniacal transaction, yet his promotion is tainted with the 
vice of its origin. Thus the simoniacal acts of lay patrons injure 
the purity of the offices and ministration of the Church. 

We will not pursue any further the intricate system of arbi¬ 
trary distinctions which the temporal courts have established on 
the subject of simoniacal purchases of advowsons and next pre¬ 
sentations ; but there is one more topic which we must not pass 
over in silence, namely, bonds of resignation : Degge says, 

“ There is of late a practice introduced by corrupt patrons, that if not 
early nipt in the budding, will make the statute of Eliz. of none effect. 
I mean the taking bonds of resignation. This practice took its rise 
from two cases in Sir G. Croke’s Reports.”* 

He adds, 

“ That it appears by both these cases, that bonds taken upon prudent 
and just ends to resign are not simoniacal; but where such bonds are 
taken upon corrupt designs, which being made to appear by any sub¬ 
sequent practice, it is clearly simony; as if the bond be expressly to pay 
money; for what difference is there between a bond expressly to take 
money, and a bond to resign, which is to pay money; if the patron say, 
‘ Either pay me my money or resign,’ then all the world knows in such 
case the parson must pay the money or resign and be undone; and the 
world shall not persuade me that those reverend judges that gave their 
judgments ever intended further; and I hope that those reverend judges 
that now supply their places, will discontinue and discourage such prac¬ 
tices, that tend so much to the ruin of the Church and religion.’’^ 

The very modern origin of this practice, and its commencement 

* Cro. Jac. 48 ; and Cro. Car. 180. 
f Rogers, Eccles. Law, p. 849, 850 ; Degge, p. 43. 
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in courts of common law, would suffice to render it an object of 
suspicion to those who afe jealous of the purity of ecclesiastical 
principles. But it is liable to more specific and demonstrable 
objections. No doubt Degge is strictly correct in holding that a 
bond to resign or pay a sum of money is equivalent in point of 
principle to a bond to pay money; but his position, that bonds 
taken Upon prudent and just ends to resign are not simoniacal, 
requires much consideration. It is a proposition, the undefined 
nature of which renders it liable to serious objections. What are 
prudent and just ends? We must suppose that they are ends 
prudent and just to the Church and God’s service. Any other 
ends would be simoniacal. If it be requisite for such purposes 
that an incumbent should be bound to resign under any particu¬ 
lar circumstances, or at any particular time, the mean9 taken to 
ensure and enforce such obligation are not simoniacal. But what 
if the benefit of the patron be the ground of the resignation ? Is 
not the acceptance of a benefice, subject to the reservation of sUch 
a benefit, as clearly simoniacal as a bargain for money, or any 
other valuable consideration ? What signifies, in point of prin¬ 
ciple, the nature of the advantage which the patron secures to 
himself by presenting a particular person to the benefice? If a 
bargain for money be simoniacal, a bargain for any other thing or 
advantage must be equally so. 

The temporal courts even have admitted the general principle 
that bonds to resign are simoniacal. This was settled in the great 
case of The Bishop of London v. Ffytche, which occurred in 1783. 
That case arose upon a presentation accompanied by a bond to 
resign generally upon the request of the patron; therefore the 
immediate question was upon the presentation, rather than upon 
the bond, but it was treated throughout as the same question; 
indeed, as the presentation and the bond were the price and con¬ 
sideration of each other, it seems impossible to say that the one 
could be valid and the other void* Before this decision, many 
cases had determined that a general bond of resignation was good 
upon the face of it, and was not to be avoided, except by plea, 
showing it to have been made upon some corrupt contract not 
appearing upon the bond itself. Both the Courts of Common 
Pleas and King’s Bench decided such bond to be good* Before 
the House of Lords, several questions were put to the judges by 
the House, upon which there were different opinions given by the 
bench; seven of the judges expressed an opinion that such a bohd 
was good and valid, but the eighth, Eyre, Baron, that it was ille¬ 
gal. A debate and division arose, when it was ultimately decided 
by nineteen lords to eighteen, that such bond was illegal. It is 
settled by this case that a general bond of resignation is void. Its 
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effect is indeed obviously to reserve an interest or benefit to the 
patron, which is clearly simoniacal; and indeed a transaction of 
that nature is liable to grave objection on the further ground, that 
it may destroy the independence of the incumbent, by making him 
virtually removable at the pleasure of the patron. But the tem¬ 
poral law, admitting the principle that the reservation of a benefit 
to the patron is simoniacal, has engrafted thereon some very strange 
exceptions. 

In a case reported in the fourth volume of Maule and Selwyn’s 
Reports, p. 66, Mr. Justice Dampier said that since the case of 
The Bishop of London v. Ffytche, it had been considered that 
bonds of resignation in favour of specified persons were not ille¬ 
gal. The question however upon this species of bond was lately 
raised before the House of Lords in the case of Fletcher v. Lord 
Sondes. # That case arose upon a presentation, accompanied by 
a bond to resign on request, so that the patron might be enabled 
to present one of his two brothers, in the condition named, when 
such of them as was to be presented should be capable of taking 
an ecclesiastical benefice, the agreement having been that the 
presentee should so resign, to the intent that the patron might 
present one of those two persons. The learned judges differed 
in opinion upon the question,— Best, Chief Justice, Burrough 
and Gaselee, Justices, considering that such a bond was not ille¬ 
gal; Abbott, Chief Justice, Alexander, Chief Baron, Graham, 
Baron, Parke, Justice, and Garrow and Hullock, Barons, being 
of opinion that it was; the Lord Chancellor Eldon coincided with 
the majority of the judges, and moved that the judgment of the 
court below, which had been in favour of the validity of the bond, 
should be reversed. Upon this the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
expressing his entire concurrence in the opinion of the Lord 
Chancellor and the majority of the judges, moved a bill in order 
to protect bonds before then made under certain restrictions, and 
to exempt both patrons and incumbents from the penalties to 
which, from an erroneous impression of the law, they might have 
exposed themselves. This bill subsequently passed into a law, 
the statute 7 & 8 Geo. IV. c. 25. Now it might on very good 
grounds have been doubted, whether patrons or incumbents in¬ 
volved in the guilt of simony were entitled to be exonerated by an 
express law from the consequences of their acts. This act ap¬ 
pears to us to have been grounded on a mistaken species of 
clemency, though it may perhaps be attempted to be justified on 
the ground of the uncertainty of the temporal, and the almost 
entire oblivion of the spiritual law, applicable to the cases in 


* o Bing. 501. 
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question. It was probably forced on the archbishop. But in the 
following year a far more objectionable law was passed, namely, 
stat. 9 Geo. IV. c. 94. This act, to a limited extent and in favour 
of private patrons only, legalizes bonds of resignation, but requires 
not only that the person in whose favour the resignation is to be 
made should be named therein, but that he should be connected 
within certain degrees with the patron by blood or marriage. He 
must be by blood or marriage, an uncle, son, grandson, brother, 
nephew, or grand-nephew of the patron or of one of the patrons 
of the spiritual office. Now it would be difficult to show that a 
simoniacal transaction ceases to be so because it is concluded in 
favour and for the benefit of a specified person who is related to 
the patron within a certain degree. The additional circumstance 
of relationship to the patron certainly gives a colour of nepotism 
to the arrangement;—but how can it exclude the guilt of simony? 
The principle of the statute evidently is that the bond, to resign 
in favour of a near relation of the patron, is taken, as Degge ex¬ 
presses himself, “ upon prudent and just ends:” and that the 
patron is justified in securing the benefice for persons to whom 
he is bound by the ties of blood or affinity. But this seems to 
us by no means a sound doctrine. It cannot be denied that the 
reservation of a right to bestow the preferment on a particular 
relative is as certain a benefit to the patron as the payment of a 
sum of money. The power of providing for a relation is a very 
tangible advantage. To obtain the power of giving away any 
thing is a species of lucre. The civil law says species lucri est 
ex alieno largiri. In most instances the relation in favour of whom 
the bonds of resignation are taken, is a person for whom the pa¬ 
tron is bound to provide in some way or other; and therefore by 
giving him the benefice the patron actually derives an emolument. 
Thus Church preferment is considered and dealt with as a provi¬ 
sion for younger children, and part of the patrimony of a family. 
Some member of the family is destined for the Church as a mere 
provision,—whether he is fit or not for the duties which he under¬ 
takes, and thus holy orders are considered as a profession, — and 
the offices of the Church as a matter of temporal convenience. 
But independently of these obvious evils, we take our stand on 
the broad principle, that for the patron to confer a benefice, re¬ 
serving any benefit to himself, without which reservation he would 
not have bestowed the benefice on the same person, is simony,— 
because he does not give the benefice for nothing. Whether the 
benefit reserved be a sum of money, or the power of disposing of 
the living again,—and whether that power be secured for the ad¬ 
vantage of a stranger, or of a relation of the patron,—there is no 
difference in point of principle. We have nothing to do with the 



construction of the statute of Elizabeth, nor with the arbitrary dis¬ 
tinctions of lay courts and legislators. The matter in question 
regards Christian morals, and not temporal law. Non semper 
quod licet honestum est. 

We have now laid before the reader some of the chief features 
of that technical and complicated system of arbitrary distinctions 
which the temporal law r has substituted for the broad principles 
of the ecclesiastical law respecting simony. Its tendency and 
effect on the Church must be a matter of the deepest moment. 
Perhaps some of our readers may not consider all the reasoning 
given above to be entirely sound ; but there can hardly be any 
doubt that it establishes a strong case calling for some decided 
step towards the full, solemn, and satisfactory investigation of, 
and adjudication upon, these matters. 

The rights of patrons must indeed be respected and secured; 
but those rights must also be purely exercised. Ecclesiastical 
patronage is a formidable trust, and not a mere right. It involves 
a great responsibility. Catherine, Queen of Portugal, declared 
that she wished the prelates of her kingdom to be immortal, that 
she might not encounter this responsibility by the exercise of her 
prerogative of appointing their successors. The Emperor Valen- 
tinian I., and Louis VI. and St. Louis, kings of France, even 
refused to exercise the right of ecclesiastical patronage, so great 
was their sense of the dangers attached to such a trust. Even 
that great pontiff, St. Gregory, would not undertake the task of 
naming a person to be elected Archbishop of Milan, when re¬ 
quested to do so by the clergy of that church. The humility of 
that holy prelate ought to deter both laymen and ecclesiastics 
from desiring ecclesiastical patronage, or at least to make them 
approach the exercise of that privilege with the most pure desire 
of doing their duty therein. The rights of patrons may be most 
fully enjoyed consistently with the strictest ecclesiastical prin¬ 
ciples. We should be sorry to say anything which might fairly 
be construed to be contrary to their rights and privileges. The 
Church has ever treated patrons with affectionate and dignified 
respect. She has no reason to be jealous of their prerogatives, 
which are creatures of her power, and consecrated by her autho¬ 
rity. The jealous democracy of Presbyterianism is now endea¬ 
vouring to overturn them : but wherever that ingenious institution 
has not been established, they will subsist, embalmed in the bene¬ 
dictions of the Church, to the latest posterity. 

The relation between lay patrons and their churches, according 
to ancient discipline, is indeed very interesting and beautiful. The 
right of patronage first arose from foundership, and not only were 
the names and praises of founders solemnly inscribed in churches 
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as early as the beginning of the fifth century, but the churches 
even adopted the names of their founders in still more ancient 
times. # And the gratitude of the Church to founders was ex¬ 
tended to their heirs for ever. The duty of the patron, according 
to the ancient rules of ecclesiastical discipline, is to protect, sup¬ 
port, and watch over the Church. The Church on the other hand 
is bound to show gratitude to the founder and his representatives 
in blood or estate, by relieving their necessities if they should fall 
into poverty, and remembering them in public prayer; and to 
give the customary honours to all patrons/j* * * § Those honours are 
and have been from ancient times, in many parts of the Christian 
Church, of a very solemn nature. Such are the privileges of a 
distinguished place in the church and in processions,—an ho¬ 
nourable tomb near the altar, and incense during the solemnities 
of public worship/); In short, the patron is to the Church an 
honoured son, and the Church is to him an affectionate mother. 
And how can such relations be made the subject of a bargain? 
How can an office of so honourable a nature, involving so much 
of sacred duty and affection, be estimated at a price f Can all 
the wealth in the world be equal in the eyes of a Christian gentle¬ 
man to the guardianship of the poorest, the most humble, and the 
most oppressed of God’s churches ? The most noble lords and 
august princes have gloried in the privilege of protecting and 
adorning Catholic churches. They have estimated the gratitude 
and prayers of the Church as the greatest ornament of their pros¬ 
perity, and an invaluable consolation in misfortune and the hour 
of death. What recollections are bound up with the office of 
ecclesiastical patronage ! How much of antiquity,—honour,— 
and piety! And yet this honourable and pious office, so conse¬ 
crated and adorned, is daily sold, and even brought to a public 
auction among us, like the vilest and most ordinary objects of 
commerce ! 

Individuals are not to blame. They have erred and are daily 
erring in this respect, through very excusable ignorance. They 
have been led into error by the supreme authority of parliament,§ 

* Van Espen, Jus Eccles. Univ., Par. ii. sect. iii. tit. viii. c. 1, s. 5. 

t The canonists have summed up in the following lines the rights of patrons :— 

“ Patrono debetur honos, onus, utilitasque, 

Presentet, praesit, defendat, alatur egenus.” 

$ Patrons were in ancient times received at the entrance of the church by the clergy, 
and conducted in procession to their places ; but the limitation of Cardinal Hostiensis, 
“si tails et tantus sit," has been adopted by the canonists, who hold such an honour 
to be due only to sovereigns and great princes. 

§ We cannot too strongly condemn the clause in the Corporation Reform Act, 
directing the sale, by tender, of the livings in the gift of the old corporations. 
It is said, we know not with what truth, that the original bill transferred the patron- 
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and the sovereign tribunals of the realm, while the voice of the 
Church has been neglected or stifled. And here we must ear¬ 
nestly beg our readers to consider the most serious consequences 
which have arisen from the total oblivion into which the study of 
ecclesiastical law has been suffered to fall in England. We have 
shown that the sin of simony has crept into the administration of 
the Church, and become an established practice sanctioned by the 
law of the land. This would have been impossible, unless the 
study of ecclesiastical law had been neglected by the clergy, 
especially those of high rank. It could indeed hardly have taken 
place unless the knowledge of ecclesiastical law had dwindled, 
even among those laymen who make its pursuit their profession, 
into that of a few reports of modern decisions, and superficial 
books of mere technical learning. Let this example be well 
considered, especially in our two universities. But the question 
necessarily arises, what should be done to extirpate all simoniacal 
practices out of the Church of England ? 

Any evasion or neglect of these important matters would be 
most grievous. The slightest suspicion that we have fallen into 
abuses would be sufficient ground to require most scrupulous 
investigation. The purity of the Church must not remain sub¬ 
ject to the least breath of suspicion. In vain shall we build 
churches, and send bishops to the remotest regions of the earth, 
unless the administration of the Church is absolutely unblemished, 
and deserving the Divine approbation and blessing, without 

age to the bishops, which certainly was the most natural, and, we may add, the 
most legal course : for the patrons being extinguished by parliament, the livings 
might be considered as having lapsed to the diocesan: aud it is also said, that 
we are indebted to the interference of the “ vested interest” party for the clause as 
it passed. We cannot in the compass of a note express our sense of the grievous 
injury this clause has been to the Church. It has given an incalculable countenance 
'and stimulus to simoniacal practices. It has robbed more than a hundred of the 
most important churches in England of public patrons, and given them private pa¬ 
trons instead, likely on that account to feel themselves less responsible. It has in 
many instances transferred the patronage from the town itself, as represented in its 
governing body, to intrusive strangers. It has been eagerly embraced as a golden 
opportunity by those persons who are better pleased to be patrons than sons of the 
Church, and who think the gift of God may be purchased with money. It has utterly 
excluded the mass of the clergy, and those who have only public recommendations, 
from many important posts, which are now imprisoned in private channels, to be made 
the reward of peculiar religious opinions, or the sport of family arrangements, of ex¬ 
change, barter and sale. One corporation living, which, after much haggling and liti¬ 
gation, was finally sold for a very large sum, would have been worth nothing but for 
the munificence of a parishioner, who in the year 1712 amply endowed it, in conse¬ 
quence of divine service having then for near fifty years been seldom performed in it, 
for want of a sufficient maintenance to support a residing minister. He could scarcely 
have anticipated that the corporation would convert into money nearly the whole of 
his gift to the Church; and that future vicars would not have to thank him for the 
ample income, having directly or intermediately given a pecuniary equivalent for it. 
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which no good work can be done. The Church must show her¬ 
self regardless of all considerations of worldly wisdom and po¬ 
licy. We must not conceal from ourselves the most serious and 
alarming results to which a careful examination of the subject in 
question cannot fail to lead. We must consider, not what our 
enemies may say concerning the past, but what our duty now 
requires of us with respect to the future. The subject must be 
dealt with fearlessly and with the most uncompromising spirit. 

The changes which have lately taken place in the political 
world will, we are willing to hope, greatly facilitate the measures 
which here naturally suggest themselves. A strong government 
has been formed of men feeling, or at least professing, the most 
warm attachment for the Anglican Church, and who, we must 
presume, will rejoice to give the Church an opportunity of re¬ 
turning to her integrity on a matter so intimately affecting her 
sacred character and functions. Under these circumstances we 
cannot hesitate to urge that immediate steps should be taken for 
the settlement of these great questions. 

The Church only requires permission to act up to her own high 
principles, but if this be denied, as is indeed too probable, per¬ 
haps a commission might be issued for the purpose of examining 
the whole subject of the management of Church patronage, and the 
general enforcement of the ecclesiastical law regarding simony.* 
The commission should be composed of prelates, theologians and 
canonists, with one or two common lawyers. Thus the subject 
would be thoroughly investigated, and all the information regard¬ 
ing it collected and arranged. The report of the commissioners 
having been published, it might be submitted to a synod of all the 
bishops, calling to their assistance such persons as they might think 
fit. Such a synod would work more easily than the cumbersome 
machinery of the two houses of convocation in each of the two 
provinces of York and Canterbury, as well as more in conformity 
with the practice of antiquity. It is of course here taken for 
granted that commissioners as well as bishops would not dare to 
decide or even deliberate on other principles than those of catholic 

* Every mode in which spiritual offices or rites are bought and sold would come within 
the range of such a commission; any such practices being as clearly within the definition 
of simony as they are certain to degrade religion. Thus one legitimate and necessary 
object of inquiry would be the nature and constitution of cemetery' companies, by 
which exorbitant profits are made on the office of Christian burial. We find in the 
newspapers (6th Sept. 1841) an account of the consecration of one of those ceme¬ 
teries. The bishop must have been unaware that he was sanctioning a simouiacal es¬ 
tablishment; and indeed we cannot wonder that his lordship should not have known 
this, so profound is the obscurity in which ecclesiastical law is wrapped in this country. 
By the bye, we are told that an elegant collation was provided on the occasion, at 
which the chairman of the company proposed the health of the bishop, which was 
drunk with great applause. 



antiquity, and under appeal, as it were, to a council of the whole 
Church. Without this most needful precaution, all pretended 
reformations are only further estrangements from the bosom of 
the Church, and the certain steps to deeper corruption. 

The deliberations of such an assembly alone can finally decide 
these most important questions of ecclesiastical discipline, and 
Christian morals. They are essentially within the jurisdiction of 
the Church, and no temporal Court,—not even the High Court 
of Parliament,—is competent to deal with them. They require 
to be treated without regard to the technicalities of temporal 
law',—and according to those pure and high principles of honour 
and truth, of which the Church is the only safe depository. 
They must be decided by the most delicate and scrupulous 
application of principles,—and without regard to consequences. 

We will not allow ourselves to doubt the result to which such 
proceedings will lead. The prelates of the Church will take the 
most magnanimous, as well as the safest course; and condemn 
all acts which bear even a semblance of simony. They wdll 
forbid every practice which may, by the remotest possibility, 
admit that sin into the administration of the Church. They will 
fearlessly cut off all abuses, regardless of the resistance of inte¬ 
rested or ignorant men. 

We believe that the majority of the present House of Com¬ 
mons will support her Majesty’s government in the enforcement 
of the determination of a synod of the Church. The Church 
never was more powerful than at present. Let her assert her 
rights and independence, and the cautious and timid resistance of 
mere politicians must give way. 

Nothing can enable the Church to rescue the administration of 
her rites and offices from the corrupting influence of the age, but 
the assertion of her right to hold the guardianship of her own 
honour and principles. The time is come when this may be done. 
Whether it will be, depends on the zeal of those who see the neces¬ 
sity of confining within some limits the power of the temporal 
magistrate over sacred things;—and securing ecclesiastical liberty 
from the overwhelming protectorate of the secular law. 
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Art. II.— Christian Life, its Course, its Hindrances, and its Helps, 
Sermons preached mostly in the Chapel of Rugby School. By 
Thomas Arnold, D. D. Head Master of Rugby School, and late 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. London : Fellowes. 

This volume, like its predecessors, is in many points most favor*- 
ably distinguished from the ordinary run of sermons at the present 
day. It does not give us for exhortation vague and common place 
generalities, destitute of all direct practical and personal applica- 
tion; nor again barren admonitions, couched in a technical phrase¬ 
ology which no one would dream of using out of the pulpit, exhort¬ 
ing us to take care that our heart be rightly affected, without 
helping us on the practical question what means in our own power 
may help it to become so; neither for doctrine does it present 
loose and disjointed talk, contrived ingeniously to include contra¬ 
dictories, to give the appearance of holding major and minor premiss, 
and the appearance also of denying the conclusion, and exquisitely 
adapted to the purpose of concealing both from the author and 
his readers his want of any consistent scheme of doctrine whatever. 
No! Dr. Arnold knows his own mind, and says what he has to say 
in direct, forcible, and manly language; while there runs through 
his practical addresses a spirit of frank and affectionate earnestness, 
which shows clearly enough that his heart is in his work, and which 
would render it impossible, even were we inclined (which with us 
at least is far from being the case), and notwithstanding all that we 
find both to pain and perplex us, to feel otherwise than most kindly 
disposed to the writer, and much grieved at the wide interval of opi¬ 
nion which separates us from him. 

Dr. Arnold's style is eminently characteristic . How many per¬ 
sons there are whose language is altogether a most untrue symbol 
of their mind ! What a spell seems on them when they sit down to 
commit their thoughts to paper! how unlike their mode of writing 
to their mode of conversation! All young writers we imagine have 
felt this difficulty more or less; but many a one seems to remain 
half his life in search of a style ; quite unable to free himself from 
this unpleasing yoke, yet feeling perhaps that the stiff and formal 
dress with which, after all his pains, he has clothed his ideas, is the 
same sort of inadequate representation of them, that a Protestant 
church, choked up with pews and galleries, pulpit elevated and 
altar obscured, folio prayer book and capacious reading desk, is 
of the scene of High Mysteries and solemn services,—the especial 
resort of Holy Angels. But Dr. Arnold's language seems the 
exact correlative of his character : not calculated for the expression, 
whether of profound and accurate investigation, or of the cravings 
aud perplexities of the more tender or more romantic class of 
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minds; but not to be surpassed as a vehicle of historical and quasi 
historical narrative and discussion, or the expression of generous 
and manly sentiments in the way either of theory or exhortation. 

We have hinted above, that we think there are at present good 
grounds of complaint against sermons generally for their unreality . 
In fact, clergymen seem too often to leave their common sense 
behind them in the reading desk, not to say in the vestry. Dr. 
Arnold has always exerted himself, and with great success, against 
this fault; by precept in the preface to his first volume, and by ex¬ 
ample in his subsequent sermons. He seems always, when in the 
pulpit, to bear in mind who are his hearers, what sort of advice they 
will want, and in what manner it may best be conveyed, so that they 
may understand it. When addressing his boys at Rugby, he 
is very short (hardly we should imagine exceeding a quarter of an 
hour in the delivery of a sermon), and usually confines himself to 
the plain and clear treatment of one subject in the simplest lan¬ 
guage, with a great deal of very apposite illustration from familiar 
objects, and with the introduction of the least possible extraneous 
matter. This homely and practical way of urging religious truths 
must be of especial value in a congregation of schoolboys, who are 
ever so singularly acute in the detection of unreality and inconsis¬ 
tency in those set over them. It is difficult to make selections 
where there is so much that is excellent; perhaps the following, 
taken almost at random, will give a fair idea of the author’s mode 
of addressing his usual congregation, though we do not pledge our¬ 
selves to the approval of every sentiment contained in it. 

“ How often have I seen the early innoeence of boyhood overcast 5 the 
natural simplicity of boyhood, its open truth, its confident affection, its 
honest shame, perverted, blunted, hardened! How often have I seen the 
seven evil spirits enter in and dwell there— I know not and never may 
know, whether to be cast out again, or to abide for ever. But I have 
seen them enter, and whilst the person was yet within my view I have 
not seen them depart. And why have they entered ? why have they marr¬ 
ed that which was so beautiful ? For one only reason — because the 
house was empty, because the Spirit of God was not there : there was 
no love of God, no thought of God. Mere innocence taints and spoils 
as surely before the influence of the world, as true principle flourishes in 
spite of it and strengthens. This too I have seen not once only : I have 
seen the innocence of early boyhood sanctified by something better than 
innocence, which gave a promise of abiding. I have seen, in other words, 
that the house was not empty ; that the Spirit of God was there. I have 
watched the effect of those influences which yon know so well: the second 
half-year came, a period when mere innocence is sure to be worn away, 
greatly tainted, if not utterly gone j but still in the cases which I am now 
alluding to, the promise of good was not less, but greater, there was a 
more tried and therefore a stronger goodness. I have watched this too 
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till it passed on out of my sight. I never saw the blessed Spirit of God 
depart from the house which He had chosen. I well believe that he 
abides in it still, and will abide in it even to the day of Jesus Christ.” 
pp. 164, 165. 

The great idea which Dr. Arnold seems to us to have grasped 
and to put forth in every variety of shape in his sermons, is the duty 
of doing all to the glory of God ; of considering our daily labours 
in the world, the duties of our station, the part we take in politics, 
to be as truly religious acts, and claiming to be done in a religious 
spirit, as prayer is. We mean of course by this no small praise ; 
but when we come afterwards to add our explanations and quali¬ 
fications, it will appear, we must confess, by no means so great as it 
does at first. But what makes the pointed enforcement of this great 
principle so especially valuable in a congregation of boys is, that 
while it is of course a truism to say that the notion of real religion 
without it is a delusion, in proportion as it is realized it may be 
made the foundation on which any amount of true doctrine may be 
reared. And while there must necessarily be so much danger at 
schools of duties being enforced on low and inadequate motives, 
and while the habit of looking to such, if encouraged so early, 
presents a fearful obstacle to subsequent real improvement, it is no 
slight blessing to have so much guarantee as these sermons may 
we hope be considered to give, that habits of good conduct and 
diligence shall be enforced, not from considerations of worldly pru¬ 
dence, but from first to last on the principle of pleasing God and 
doing His will. 

Again, we observe with pleasure that from the two grand here¬ 
tical paradoxes prevalent among serious minds in this age and 
country, Dr. Arnold has happily escaped. 1. That the news of 
forgiveness of sins can convey peace to the afflicted soul before 
holiness is implanted, or, in other words, that man’s misery in his 
natural state is fear of punishment only, and not also consciousness 
of sin : 2. that such news of forgiveness, if really apprehended, 
will lead, without pains and trouble on our part, to obedience and 
holiness; or, in other words, that self denial is anti-Christian. 
We are very far indeed from implying that Dr. Arnold has so 
realized the Catholic doctrine of Justification as to carry it con¬ 
sistently on to its results; but we think the general course of his 
teaching will sufficiently evince that he is not essentially otherwise 
than orthodox on the subject. The earlier part of the first sermon 
in this volume, for instance, shows his idea of the blessings of the 
Gospel to be that by it we are saved, if we will, from the power not 
the punishment of sin; so, at the end of the eighth sermon, he uses 
the word “ redeemed ” apparently in the sense of u being able to 
do the things we wouldbut the sermon which especially deserves 
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notice on this subject is the tenth, from which we shall be glad to 
make ail extract, as putting before his congregation, in a particularly 
clear and (we think) rather original manner, the sense in which 
Christians are and are not under the law. 

“ This law/’ he says (“ the law of moral good, the law which taught 
men how they ought to live and how they ought not”) “ is not made for 
good men but for evil: a thing so plain, that we may well wonder how 
any could ever have misunderstood it. It is so manifest, that strict rules 
are required just exactly in proportion to our inability or want of will 
to rule ourselves ; it is so very plain, that with regard to those crimes 
which we are under no temptation to commit, we feel exactly as if there 
were no law. Which of us ever thinks, as a matter of personal concern, 
of the law which sentences to death murderers, or housebreakers, or 
those who maliciously set fire to their neighbours’ property ? Do we not 
feel that as far as our own conduct is concerned, it would be exactly the 
same if no such law were in existence ? We should no more murder, or 
rob, or set fire to houses and barns, if the law were wholly done away, 
than we do now that it is in force. 

****** 

But yet St. Paul would not at all mean that any Christian is altogether 
without the law: that is, that there are no points at all in which his in¬ 
clination is to evil, and in which therefore he needs the fear of God, 
to restrain him from it. When he says of himself, that he kept under his 
body, lest that by any means he should become a castaway, just so far as 
his fear of being a castaway possessed him, that is, just so far as there 
were any evil tendencies in him, which required him to keep them under 
by an effort, just so far was he under the law. And this is so, as we 
full well know, with us all; for as there is none of us in whom sin is 
utterly deaf so neither can there he any of us who is altogether dead to the 
law. ****** 

“ And there is no doubt also, that that same freedom from the law, which 
we ourselves experience daily in respect of some particular great crimes 
(for as I said we do not feel that it is the fear of the law which keeps us 
from murder or from robbing) that very same freedom is felt by good men 
in many other points, where it may be that we ourselves do not feel it. 
A common instance may be given with respect to prayer and the outward 
worship of God. There are a great many who feel this as a duty; but 
there are many also to whom it is not so much a duty as a privilege and 
a pleasure ; and these are dead to the law which commands us to be in¬ 
stant in prayer, just as we in general are dead to the law which commands 
us to do no murder. 

" This being understood, it will be perfectly plain why St. Paul along 
with all his language as to the law being passed away, and our being 
become dead to it, yet uses very frequently language of another kind, which 
shows that the law is not dead in itself, but lives and ever will live. He 
says ‘ We must all stand before the judgment seat of Christ, that every 
one may receive according to what he has done in the body.’ And he adds 
‘knowing therefore the terror of the Lord we persuade men.’ But the 
judgment and the terror of the Lord mean precisely what are meant by 

NO. LX.—OCT. 1841 . Y 
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the law. And this language of St. Paul shows more clearly, that unless 
we are first dead to the law, the law is not and never will be dead to us.” 
—p.99, 102. 

If our reader’s patience be not exhausted, we will add a short 
quotation from the author’s third volume of sermons, which may 
suggest profitable ideas on the subject of “ Christian liberty— 

“ Be we sure of this, that we have but a choice of masters, good and 
evil j if we are the servants of good, we are free from evil; if we are the 
servants of evil, we are free from good: but the servants of one or the 
other we must be, both now and for eternity. And there is no liberty to 
be found but in loving our service thoroughly, so that its cause becomes 
our own. Do we shrink from gaining this liberty in evil ? do we think 
it horrible to be so utterly sold to wickedness, body and soul, as to rejoice 
in the devil’s work, to have no repentance or remorse but for some evil 
that we had left undone; no hope and joy but in the good which we had 
trampled on and despised? is this indeed horrible? then is there only 
one other liberty, the liberty of the Spirit of Christ, the liberty to be gained 
by faithful obedience.”— vol. iii. p. 303. 

We may also heartily recommend the nineteenth sermon in this 
volume, which bears partly upon the same subject. It appears to 
us original and very instructive; though we are not quite satisfied 
about Saul. 

There is another subject which does not happen to occur in the 
present volume, but on which in his former volumes this author 
has more than once treated with great feeling and earnestness. 
We allude to the odiously unchristian way both of speaking and 
thinking of the poor, which, alas ! we fear it cannot be denied, 
pervades the upper and middle classes of Englishmen. We hope 
and believe there are even now no uncertain appearances of 
amendment in this respect; but, so odious is it, that while and in 
proportion as it lasts, it cannot but draw down God’s heavy dis¬ 
pleasure on our country. This, naturally enough, shows itself in 
its most coarse and offensive shape in boys at school, and (we 
will add) young men at the universities; and the sort of ob pig 
exhibited by his scholars towards the lower classes, calls forth, as 
might have been expected, some of Dr. Arnold’s severest and most 
pointed censure. This most honourable feature in Dr. Arnold’s 
character, w r e mean his feeling of loving-tenderness to the poor, 
has been shown in other publications besides his sermons; and 
we are the more rejoiced in bearing testimony to it, for the very 
reason that the Erastianism which he advocates, and which, it 
will hardly be denied, is the practical creed prevalent amongst 
us, has been ever, as would be evident & priori and as is certain 
in matter of fact, the principal cause of the neglect and contempt 
entertained for the lowest class of society; as, on the other hand, 
the high place in the Kingdom of Heaven, which the Church when 
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free has ever assigned to Christ’s poor, the quasi sacramental cha¬ 
racter she has attributed to them, is the one appointed corrective 
to this most miserable and disgraceful feature of our times. 

Another great excellence of Dr. Arnold’s writings is his real 
and open-hearted way of looking at Holy Scripture. To make 
plainer what we mean, let us confine our observation to the four 
gospels; though far from meaning to confine our praise to his 
dealings with them. Nothing seems more rare in this bible- 
reading age than the habit of grasping and setting plainly before 
the mind, as though in a picture, the recorded events of our Lord’s 
life; or again of even attempting to seize the true force of the 
" gracious words which proceeded out of His mouth.” The dry¬ 
ness and dullness with which, after all our boasts on the subject, 
we peruse the gospels, is very astonishing. In this respect, the 
middle ages of the Church (not to go back earlier, which would 
of course make the contrast far stronger) but even the middle ages 
of the Church seem greatly to surpass our own. Whether the 
rarity and difficulty of obtaining different parts of the text of 
Scripture made them proportionably prized, or whether the repre¬ 
sentations of sacred things, then so common, caused the effect,* 
or the zeal with w hich the different Festivals were celebrated,certain 
it seems, that they were much more in the habit of a reverent and 
affectionate contemplation and realization of the details of our Lord’s 
life, His words and His works, than we usually are. Now in this 
Dr. Arnold excels ; we do not say that he seems always sufficiently 
impressed with the feeling whose words and acts he speaks of; we 
do not think he does;—but they are real objects with him; they 
appear the very frequent subjects of his thought, and he sees 
difficulties and seeming contradictions where more careless readers 
pass contentedly on, seeing no difficulty because they see no reality. 
This last part too is the more to be observed, because to see diffi¬ 
culties and perplexities in anything is not Dr. Arnold’s usual line. 

But it must not be concealed that in this writer’s practical reli¬ 
gious system there are most grievous errors and deficiencies ; 
sufficient indeed, as we must think, to deprive him altogether of 
weight as a guide in theological matters to the serious and humble 
enquirer; and the mention of some few of these is now our pain¬ 
ful task. 

He has himself said, and with great force and beauty of lan¬ 
guage, that in the Christian Revelation is contained the very 
food, and more than the food, of man’s life: the remedy for all 
troubles and sorrows, from the simplest physical suffering of the 

# “ Segnius irritant anirnos demissa per aures 
Quam quae sunt ocuiis subjecta fidelibus.” 

Y 2 
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rudest nature up to the mental conflicts which are the inevitable 
portion of the loftiest and most sensitive : the medicine for all 
moral evil , from the mere bodily appetites of the grossly igno¬ 
rant to the most delicate forms of pride and selfishness in minds 
of the highest intelligence: the light to clear up every perplexity 
of practice, strengthening the judgment through the purified 
affections, the most exalted hope inseparably united with the 
greatest humility; because we believe in Christ Crucified, because 
we trust in Christ Risen.”* But we do not think that Dr. Ar¬ 
nold’s exhibition of the Christian scheme in any way corresponds 
to this high language: indeed we must say that it bears a most 
suspicious resemblance to Dr. Arnold himself. Lemaistre, in 
speaking of that arrogant pretension to exclusive religious purity 
so common in Englishmen, and which is certainly grossly offen¬ 
sive in the eyes of foreigners, whatever we may think of it our¬ 
selves, says (we quote from memory, and we hope with no 
profaneness), that the English seem to imagine, “ que Dieu s’est 
incarn & pour les Anglois so we may say, also we hope with no 
profaneness and with rather a different application, that, if 
our author’s representation of Christianity were true, we must 
consider that our religion was founded for the especial benefit of 
Dr. Arnold, unless indeed all mankind were counterparts of Dr. 
Arnold, which they most certainly are not. But if this seems 
rather more than he would himself claim, what remains but a 
strong presumption that the system whose wisdom he praises so 
highly, and which he seems able with undazzled eyes to behold in 
its length, breadth and depth, is rather, little as he thinks it, the 
unconscious developement of his own religious character, than the 
doctrine of the Bible: in a word, that he makes the system first, 
and then he praises it? But on this subject we shall have here¬ 
after to speak more at length. 

It has been the especial line taken by heresy during the last 
three centuries, within or without the English Establishment, to 
deny or disregard what may be called 'present mysteries and won¬ 
ders : and Dr. Arnold, who, with all his professions of independent 
study of Scripture, is on many points a complete slave to modern 
traditionary glosses, has fallen into the same snare. He has 
made, we rejoice to bear unequivocal testimony to it, the 
plainest avowals of orthodoxy on the great truths of the Trinity 
and Incarnation; but it is plain that belief in a Deity once, 
eighteen hundred years ago, incarnate, or now in mysterious 
Trinity governing the world as it were at a distance and by fixed 
laws, neither startles the reason nor irritates the imagination of 
minds of a certain class in the same degree as the news' of un- 
* “ Principles of Church Reform,” pp. 11,12. 
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earthly and invisible agencies surrounding their common life, and 
close encircling them on all sides. It may be that disbelief in the 
latter class of doctrines is inconsistent with the hearty reception 
and appropriation of the former; but it need not perhaps lead, 
even ultimately , quite certainly in Dr. Arnold’s case it has not 
hitherto led, to explicit denial of them. But such truths as the 
following (by way of example) are either practically neglected 
by the author, or plainly opposed. 

1. That there is “ a particular Providence under the Gospel,” 
i. e., that by a chain of cause and effect, to us of course alto¬ 
gether incomprehensible, individual Christians who carefully live 
in God’s faith and fear are so truly and fully regarded by Him as 
sons, so loved as though each severally were His only son, # that, 
without deranging the universal machine, they are placed in those 
very external circumstances, exposed to those very trials, visited 
by those very favours, which He sees to be really the fittest for 
their spiritual discipline. 

2. That even as to general laws, the Church is carried on by a 
vast system, unknown in its fulness to us, but including of course 
the whole subject of sacramental influences, and which moreover 
is of such a nature, that the simple and uncomplaining course of 
obedience and prayer in the humblest Christian, is as truly and, 
in the same sense, according to God’s appointed way, a means 
and cause of the well-doing of the Church on earth (nay, affects 
the condition of the Church in Paradise or in Heaven) as the most 
active and best directed efforts of those called to a more promi¬ 
nent and obvious part in its support. 

3. That Intercessory Prayer is in reality and truth efficacious. 

4. That those of us who are in a state of grace here, are in a 
far closer communion with our fellow Christians on earth and with 
departed Saints, are far more truly in their presence and company, 
than we are in the presence and company of those who are dis¬ 
cerned by our bodily senses. How far after death this com¬ 
munion becomes a conscious one, is of course a further question ; 
but that it is real , even when unconscious, is no more unmeaning 
than to say that the indwelling in each Christian of the Holy 
Spirit is real, w hich is equally unconscious. “ We w r alk by faith, 
not by sightand we are bound to aim at the habitual and 
practical belief in “ the Communion of Saints” not less than in “ the 
Holy Ghost.” 

5. That the holy Angels, “ by God’s appointment,” as our 
Prayer-Book says, “ succour and defend us on earth.” That they 

* “ Thou art as much His care, as though beside 

Nor man nor angel lived in heaven or earth; 

Thus sunbeams shed alike their glorious tide 
To light up worlds, or wake an insect’s mirth .”—Christian Year. 
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are present when we are most alone, more especially when we 
pray and meditate, still more in church, most of all at the mysteries 
of the Sacrament of the Altar. * 

6. That an awful and mysterious gift beyond words is imparted 
to us in Holy Communion. 

Now what is the practical effect of Dr. Arnold’s omission of 
these and similar most consoling and transporting truths ? His 
sermons will no doubt be of great use to that large class who are 
blessed with unfailing health and unflagging spirits, who take 
1 with pleasure to a life of active employment, who have warm and 
kindly, but not deep, affections, or who live naturally with a view 
to excellent and honourable, yet not romantic, objects. These 
will derive doubtless great benefit from his preaching: after¬ 
wards they may be led on by other guides to a fuller knowledge 
of the gracious scheme of redemption, and towards that specially 
Christian character of mind which Dr. Arnold’s teaching is, we 
are persuaded, unable to create. But it is far otherwise with 
those whom sorrow or long sickness have disgusted with the world 
and with active life, or who, having warm and affectionate feel¬ 
ings, have been placed by God’s Providence where there are no 
adequate human objects on which to rest them, or who by their 
very disposition are “ keenly alive to the bitterly unsatisfying 
nature of earthly things,” and are filled with a restless thirst for 
, some unknown good, higher and more noble than the world 
around them, with unceasing aspirations after a scene of action 
more filled with the romantic and marvellous than at least the 

* It is a very instructive instance of Dr. Arnold’s mode of dealing with Scripture, 
when its plain meaning is opposed to his own prepossessions, to observe his comment 
on the text,— “ I say unto you, that in heaven their angels do always behold the face 
of my Father who is in heaven."—Matt, xviii. 10. This is part of the text of the 
twenty third sermon in his third volume ; and it would have beeii expected that a 
divine, professing to appeal to Scripture only, would have recognized here a plain 
revelation (“ I say unto you,”) of the Catholic doctrine of guardian angels. But not so. 
“ Of the orders of beings above us,” he says, “ the Scripture, whose whole tendency is 
practical” (as if the doctrine of guardian angels, if true, were not practical in the 
highest degree), “ has made to us few direct revelations. The language in which they 
are spoken of is taken from the common belief of the Jews.” (I say unto you,) “ All, as it 
seems to me, that we can safely gather from the Scripture, is this,—That we are not the 
highest beings in creation, &c.” (vol. 3, pp. 292, 293.) It may be also worth ob¬ 
serving here, though we shall have more to say on it in the text, that many of these 
doctrines are beyond comparison more plainly on the surface of Scripture, than many 
which the author hblds ; so mistaken is he in thinking that he is guided by Scripture 
rather than by a priori philosophy. Another observation is irresistibly forced upon 
us by the present enumeration of neglected truths, viz. that till we not only come to 
believe, but in some fair measure to realize, these solemn doctrines, and make them 
part of our habitual thoughts, of our whole spiritual nature, we are no fair judges of 
their corruptions as existing in other churches. We have no wish to apologize either 
for superstition or idolatry ; but if we, having only so recently recovered even the 
speculative and theoretical knowledge of these truths, go out of our way unnecessarily 
to pass judgment on their practical action among those who make them and have ever 
made them a principle of conduct, which we yet do not, will not Matt. vii. 5. rise up 
against us in judgment at the Great Day ? 
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ordinary course of daily life can offer them. Such persons as 
these will find no rest in the exhibition of Christianity which the 
present volume would offer them. The thirst for something deep 
and true, to satisfy the cravings which arise from the causes we 
have referred to, in Dr. Arnold's own language, “ will not be 
allayed by a draught so scanty and so vapid; but after the mirage 
has beguiled and disappointed him for a season (hardly in this 
case, we think, even for a season), the traveller presses on the 
more eagerly to the true and living well.” (p. xlii.) Yet it has 
ever been the especial triumph of the Church, in her full develope- 
ment, to reconcile all dispositions to the plain duties of practical 
obedience, and that, not by forbidding or checking such feelings as 
those just alluded to, but by guiding and directing them, and giving 
them their full scope in the performance of those very duties. 

Where Catholic Christianity is purely taught, the more gentle 
and sensitive will be rescued from their tendency to a dreamy 
and unsatisfied indolence. There is not one of the many marvels 
which it teaches us, that does not in its place both raise the soul 
to heaven, and also stimulate and comfort it in its appointed 
sphere of earthly toil. Take for example that doctrine referred to 
above, which Dr. Arnold has prouounced not to be practical, and 
therefore not revealed in Scripture, viz. that angels are sent forth 
specially to minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation,—Is 
not the sympathy of Angels as much to be enjoyed in the most busy 
as in the most lonely scenes; nay, is it not forfeited by disobedience 
to the call of duty ? And the thought of them, in proportion as it is 
dwelt upon and realized, will satisfy the needs of the most tender 
and most solitary heart; not as leading it to rest on them as the 
highest and adequate object for its affections, but as united with 
other parts of the Catholic doctrine and discipline to train it 
towards a habit, differing in kind not in degree from any attain¬ 
able in the Protestant schools, both of love of God and sense of 
God’s love, through His Son. And so, on the other hand, the 
more keen-minded and ardent, who under Protestant systems, if 
well principled, are cruelly oppressed through life with conscious¬ 
ness of deep feelings destitute of adequate objects whereon to 
rest, and if not rootedly well-principled, are tempted to a course 
of what may be called enthusiastic profligacy, have not been so 
overlooked by God in His pure Gospel. They need not go out 
of the routine of daily life in search of the marvellous and super¬ 
natural ; it may be that they have plain duties to perform, which 
forbid them to go out of it; let them only ponder and meditate 
on the mysteries which surround them in it. In the plain homely 
circle of common duties, their heart is not less the scene of 
combat between good and evil spirits than it would be in the 
wildest and most daring ventures ; they are not less a spectacle 
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to angels; they are not less by every small act of self-denial or 
self-indulgence acting for good or for evil on the fortunes of the 
Universal Church. 

But such persons as these latter will not be contented without 
a more entire and ardent devotion of self to God, than that to 
which ordinary Christians feel themselves called. It will be not 
only the more mysterious truths, but the stricter and more severe 
discipline of the Gospel, which they will naturally need. And 
here too Dr. Arnold will meet and thwart them with his ready¬ 
made Procrustean system, " declaring that there is but one rule 
for all, a rule which the highest Christian can never go beyond,” 
(p. 89)—and showing but too clearly in his whole course of ser¬ 
mons what he considers that rule to be. This then brings us to 
another and much more serious complaint we are bound to urge 
against the author; his sadly inadequate notions of the strictness 
of discipline required by the Gospel scheme. And here too we 
are again reminded of that Jewish tendency we shall continually 
have to observe in him; for his practical system will never bring 
his followers to those close approaches to God, which belong to 
the relation of sons rather than servants . Another curious cha¬ 
racteristic also displays itself: he is unable even to comprehend 
the feeling which prompts many persons to aim at high and un¬ 
usual strictness: it is not that he understands and condemns it, 
but that he cannot comprehend it. That there have been in all 
ages of the Church many persons who have practised great aus¬ 
terities, and have thought celibacy the most blessed state, is a 
plain matter of fact which requires to be accounted for, and Dr. 
Arnold’s historical turn, if nothing else, would show him the ne¬ 
cessity of attempting at least to explain this remarkable pheno¬ 
menon. His explanation is as follows : 

“ These two doctrines (the necessity of valid Sacraments to salvation, 
and of an apostolically ordained Clergy to valid Sacraments), are the 

foundation of the whole system.The clergy. . . holding in their 

hands the most precious gifts of the Church. cannot be sup¬ 

posed to have commended any practices or states of life which are not 

really excellent .Fasting therefore and the state of celibacy are, 

the one a Christian obligation and the other a Christian perfection.”* 

A deep and philosophical account of the matter truly !f 

* Introduction, pp. xvi, xvii. 

-j- Dr. Arnold alludes indeed to the practice of fasting in another part of his intro¬ 
duction (p. lvii.) but only in the following way : “ If any man admires Mr. Newman’s 
system for its austerities, if he regards fasiing as a positive duty, he should consider 
that these might be transferred also, &c. We know that the Puritans were taunted 
for their frequent fasts, &c.” : thus showing us that he considers such austerities rather 
as tolerabiles ineptize, than as anti-christian superstition. The last title he reserves ex¬ 
clusively for the doctrine of the Christian priesthood. 

Mr. Oakeley has remarked, in the preface to his Whitehall Sermons (p. xli.) “ that 
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And now to begin our enumeration of some instances in which 
we find a very defective appreciation of the strictness and spiri¬ 
tuality, as before of the mi/steriousness, of the New Covenant: 
instances which will combine with our preceding observations in 
throwing light on Dr. Arnold’s peculiar turn of mind. 

]. Such teaching then as we have in the volume before us gives 
natural occasion to parties, whom the author would condemn as 
much as we should, to decry all inculcation of practical duties as 
l( unspiritual.” The impression generally conveyed is not so 
much that we are placed here as in a state of gradual preparation 
for our eternal Home, where prayer, praise and contemplation 
are to be our principal happiness, and that the course of daily 
practical life is admirably adapted, if we will but use it so, to 
serve as a discipline to that end, but rather as if this world, 
its duties and its history, were a final object of itself, the due 
carrying on of which was at least one principal end of our crea¬ 
tion. A good life here below is represented as the condition , but 
is not put before us as the preparation , for happiness in the next. 
We do not accuse the author of really holding this view, but of 
creating the impression that he does, by the circumstance that he 
has not duly realized its opposite. The true doctrine on this 
subject has, it is well known, been brought forward by Bishop 
Butler in different parts of his Analogy, and the principles of 
that great writer have been expanded in a most striking and 
subduing manner in several of Mr. Froude’s sermons.* We 
may mention especially the first eight. Indeed, all who are 

the Church by her characteristic view of the ineffable privilege involved in the due 
participation of the Holy Communion realizes the Divine Presence in that special and 
intimate wa}', for which the idea of Omnipresence, or even of presence in the Church, 
is no adequate substitute,” and thus “ provides for the wants of our spiritual nature.” 
“ The particular craving,” he continues, “ here mentioned, Rationalism would repress 
as enthusiastic , while Enthusiasm would satisfy it but with unhealthy food, &c.” This con¬ 
trast is strikingly applicable to a great number of subjects. So far indeed as Dr. 
Arnold is the representative of rationalism, it is not so much that he would repress 
these feelings as enthusiastic, as that he would disbelieve their existence in ordinary 
cases, and believe them when they did exist to be merely marks of weakness or idio¬ 
syncrasy. But both on the solemn subject to which Mr. Oakeley above alludes, and on 
many others (some of which we mention in the text), we find the difference between 
the rationalistic school and the school of Lutheran religionists to be, that, while the 
former do not understand and will not credit some of the deepest and truest feelings 
of our nature, the latter are alive enough to their existence and their claims; but try 
to quiet and lull them with the opiate of “ faith only considering the doctrine of a 
continued unconditional forgiveness and of personal assurance, the one medicine for 
sorrow, and satisfaction for all the affections of the soul. Any one, who knows ever so 
little of Luther’s writings, must see how painfully aware he is of the opposition pre¬ 
sented by human instincts to his lax system; and how anxiously he endeavours to 
deceive both others and himself as to the potency of the remedy, which he had the 
almost incredible boldness of devising from his own invention, against the plainest 
testimonies of Scripture, against the unceasing and continuous voice of the Church. 

* Remains, part i., vol. 2. 
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struck with the present author’s frank and natural way of writing, 
his consideration of the circumstances of those whom he is 
addressing, and earnest enforcement of individual practical duties, 
should be anxiously referred to that volume. They need not be 
afraid of meeting there any of the apparent paradoxes or unex¬ 
pected and unexplained censures which have scandalized so many 
in his first volume; but they will find practical addresses, couched 
in the same manly and straight forward style which they may have 
admired in these sermons. Only if they really apply their thoughts 
carefully to their perusal, they will be astonished to see how 
much higher is the standard he proposes, and with what incon¬ 
trovertible arguments, drawn from the plainest scriptural prin¬ 
ciples, he proves the necessity of a course of thorough and de¬ 
voted obedience. So strict indeed and uncompromising is the 
obedience which he preaches, that the very idea of it, it cannot 
be denied, will very possibly at first almost overwhelm the serious 
reader: and that, in order to make it not only tolerable, but, as 
the highest Saints have ever found it, full of sweetness and com¬ 
fort, we are thrown upon the higher and more consoling doctrines 
of the Gospel, such as those we lately alluded to, and which, as 
we have reason to think from his other writings, became more 
and more the rest and stay of Mr. Froude’s own soul before his 
death. 

But to return to the present volume, there is even a subtle 
worldliness in Dr. Arnold’s mode of urging practical duties. 
We are not of course so hard-hearted, or paradoxical, or un¬ 
thankful to God’s mercy in leading us gently onwards, as to 
deny the great importance in the first instance of having our 
heart engaged in the worldly occupation which is our lot. 
Doubtless it was always intended that the beginnings of our 
obedience should be sweetened by the facility with which, in Dr. 
Arnold’s words (p. 114), “ our tastes are disciplined to cling 
gracefully around that duty, to which else they must be helplessly 
fastened.” And that to the end of our life we common men are 
in great need of such help, we are far from denying. But is it 
an extravagant suggestion, that we are not really pursuing a 
Christian course, unless we are making progress (however slowly) 
towards the habit- of attachment to our duty, because it is our 
duty, because it is God’s work on earth, because it is our prepa¬ 
ration for His presence in Heaven ? unless we at least find our 
comfort and happiness depend more than formerly on union with 
God, and less on our work, whatever it may be? is not, in fact, 
this progress the very business of most of us, the very end to 
which we should make all that befals us, so far as may be, sub¬ 
servient? Yet we not only do not find this enforced with the 
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urgency and prominence which are its due—we hardly think it 
is even alluded to in any of the four volumes. It is difficult of 
course to be confident of a negative; but in the eleventh of the 
sermons before us, there is a picture of the Christian’s course 
through the different periods of life, boyhood, youth, manhood, 
old age; and its perusal will, we think, satisfy our readers on this 
head. There is much in it, as all must allow, in a high degree 
interesting and edifying; but it will sufficiently show that at least 
the habitual feeling in the mind of its writer is such as we have 
described. Now this is very instructive. Dr. Arnold shrinks from 
the natural and fullest meaning of the texts, which teach us to 
a crucify the old man with its affections and lusts,” which speak 
of “ always bearing about in the body the death of the Lord 
Jesus,” and we see how inadequate is his idea of “ the life also 
of Jesus being made manifest in our body.” 

2. Accordingly, as might have been expected, Dr. Arnold 
makes little account of the hidden life of a Christian, of that 
habit of secret communion with God, which in His faithful ser¬ 
vants is far more their real life than are their outward actions, and 
whose food is meditation and prayer. Thus we find neither rules 
to help us in the performance of habitual self-examination, nor 
even exhortations to that duty at all. Much less are his hearers 
advised to realize as best they may in the solitude of their hearts 
the depth and mysteriousness of the Gospel doctrines. His 
account of the Christian life is, short prayer morning and even¬ 
ing, occupation in our daily business, and necessary (worldly) 
relaxation; and this not only as a beginning on which higher 
attainments may be grafted ; he seems a stranger (we are sorry to 
say it) to the very idea of spiritual progress. “We cannot pray 
always,” he says, (p. 83), “ we cannot pray the greatest portion 
of our time; nay, we can pray, in the common sense of the term, 
only a very small portion of it. Yet at least we can take heed that 
we do pray sometimes, and that our prayer be truly in earnest.... 
* I have work to do, I have a busy world around me: eye, ear, 
and thought, will he all needed for that work ,... do Thou bless 
them and keep their work Thine ; that. . . my spiritual life may 
hold on its course through Thy help at those times when my mind 
cannot consciously turn to Thee to commit each particular thought 
to thy service,’ ” viz., as would appeal*, through all but a very small 
portion of the day. It is very painful to criticise such passages as 
the above, full of plain spoken sincerity as it is, and highly useful to 
Dr. Arnold’s peculiar congregation: nor do we deny that this extract 
m particular does injustice to his usual habit of teaching: for he 
does in general earnestly impress on them the importance of so 
far keeping our Lord in remembrance throughout the day, as to 
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preserve a consciousness that all should be done to His glory. 
But we are compelled to observe, that so much as this will never 
be accomplished without a far closer and more constant struggle 
with their old nature than he inculcates : and of a higher advance 
he seems to have no idea whatever. That as they make progress, 
they will feel some tendency to love the things most painful to 
the natural man, contempt, contumely, pain; or, again, that they 
will go on more and more to connect their work itself with holy 
thoughts, to employ short intervals of labour with holy aspira¬ 
tions, to find worldly relaxation less needed as religious exercises 
tend to supply its place; that such is the Christian’s course 
heavenwards is the last thing that Dr. Arnold practically con¬ 
siders.* Whether in our present most corrupt social condition, 
when in all parts of Christendom the world lords it so trium¬ 
phantly over the Church, there may be classes really so oppressed 
with their worldly calling as to have neither time nor energy for 
spiritual contemplations, and if there be such, what is the duty of 
serious men who find themselves involved in those callings, we do 
not here take on ourselves to determine; we are contented with 
confidently laying down that such cases are far more rare than we 
should at first sight imagine. That a devotional and contempla¬ 
tive temper will triumph over the hindrances of toil and distraction, 
as well as over pain and sorrow, is a truth much more generally 
acknowledged than respectfully appreciated. As an instance both 
of the fact, and of the way in which the world usually views it, we 
will venture to adduce the history of St. Katharine of Sienna. 
Mr. Bruce, the author of a book just published, called u Lives of 
Eminent Men of Aberdeen,” tells us (p. 44), in a sneering tone, 
which we were the more sorry to find, from the indications in other 
parts of his volume of a much higher spirit, “ The renowned St. 
Katharine of Sienna, whose seraphic raptures exceeded those of 
most others in the calendar, very properly prided herself in being 
a most industrious and notable housewife and an excellent cook 
.... She encouraged herself in the performance of her house- 


* Individual expressions may be found in his volumes, which taken by themselves 
might appear unlike this representation, though this we doubt: but readers must be on 
their guard against not a little unreality which displays itself in their language when 
the subject rises above ordinary practice and daily life. For instance, in the very 
sermon from which we have just made a quotation, we find afterwards that “ there 
comes a time when daily life, with its various business, which once seemed to shut out 
good thoughts altogether, now ministers to their nourishment” (p. 86). But when we 
look more closely to find by what means he expects such a blessed result to follow, we 
find much reading of the Scripture to be the instrument considered sufficient. Now 
we will quite confidently appeal to any serious person whether such an end be attainable 
without something much more like ammo-is than this would come to. We mean of 
course not chiefly bodily discipline, but a watchful and incessant contest with our old 
nature, carried through all the minutiae of life. 
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hold duties by spiritualising the whole business of the washing, 
baking and brewing, as being merely the similitude of heavenly 
things.” Her whole life in Alban Butler (April 30) is truly edify¬ 
ing; we extract the following: 

“ Her parents regarding her inclination to solitude as unsuitable to 
the life for which they designed her, endeavoured to divert her from it. 
.... They loaded her with the most distracting employments , and laid 

on her all the drudgery of the house.If any thing grieved 

her, it was the loss of her dear solitude. But the Holy Ghost, that 
interior faithful Master, to whom she listened, taught her to make herself 
another solitude in her heart ; where amidst all her occupations she con¬ 
sidered herself always as alone with God , to whose presence she kept 
herself no less attentive than if she had no exterior employment to dis¬ 
tract her.” 

3. We are naturally led by what has been said to mention the 
subject of Prayer, on which the plain language on the very surface 
of Scripture impresses us with a very different lesson from that 
which these sermons would suggest. We may refer to one of the 
Plain Sermons (by the authors of Tracts for the Times) just pub¬ 
lished for a development of the teaching of Scripture on this 
subject: we will only borrow from it the following references: 
Rom. xii. 12, Acts, ii. 42, Col. iv. 2, Eph. vi. 18, Mark, xiii. 
33, Luke, xxi. 36, Luke, xviii. 1, 1 Thes. v. 7, Acts, xii. 12, Ps. 
cxix. 62, 147, Luke, xviii. 7, begging our readers, if they are 
seriously interested in the inquiry, to compare such sentiments as 
we just now quoted with the reasoning on these texts in this 
sermon (Plain Sermons, No. 84.) 

4. From beginning to end of the four volumes there is no ex¬ 
hortation to the regular habitual performance of intercessory 
Prayer . Here again the author’s Judaizing tendency should be 
observed. Mr. Newman has not hesitated to say (vol. iii. Sermon 
xxiv.) that “ Intercession is the especial observance of the Chris - 
tiarij because he alone is in a condition to offer it.” And as Hr. 
Arnold especially professes to be Scriptural , in this case too it 
will be as well to say a few words on Mr. Newman’s Scripture 
proof, though of course the sermon should itself be consulted. 
Mr. Newman says, “ go through the epistles and reckon up 
there how many exhortations occur therein to pray merely for self. 
You will find there are few, or rather none at all: even those 
which seem at first sight to be such will be found to have really 
in view the good of the Church:” and he quotes Col. iv. 2, 
1 Thess. v. 2 5, 1 Tim. ii. I, 2, 8; 2 Thess. iii. 1, 1 Cor. xiv. 13. 
Next he considers St. Paul’s own example and quotes Eph. i. 16 , 
17, Phil. i. 3, 4, Col. i. 3, 1 Thess. i. 2: and instances of Chris¬ 
tians praying, Acts, xiii. 2, 3 ; ix. 40. To these he opposes the 
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prayers recorded in the New Testament of those who were not 
yet Christians, (for he considers that the “ obedience and privi¬ 
leges of holy men under former dispensations were anticipations 
of the evangelical/’) and quotes Cornelius before his conversion, 
and St. Paul before his baptism.* 

3. Dr. Arnold more than once professes belief in the doctrine 
so continually inculcated in Scripture of Judgment according to 
works; but he must excuse us for thinking that his usual language 
is by no means that of a person who realizes, that every hour of 
every day of every year of this mortal life has its account to give 
at the Great Day; that for the least act of obedience,in thought, 
word or work, we shall be for ever the happier, of disobedience, 
for ever the less happy. As an instance which might be taken, 
it would be quite impossible for any one who practically under¬ 
stood this, to abstain from encouraging his hearers to continued 
acts of deprecation of God’s wrath against their past sins; if for 
every one of them judgment is yet to come, how deeply does it 
concern them that that judgment may be merciful! Yet, for in¬ 
stance in his 26th sermon, when he speaks of those who " have not 
always been receiving the Holy Ghost since they believed, but are 
receiving Him now,” he gives no idea that there remains for 
them some duty with reference to that time, be it long or short, 
during which they remained unfaithful to that grace, irreverent 
and disobedient to that Holy Ghost, who, as he tells them at the 
beginning of the very same sermon, was imparted to them at 
baptism. This will afford us an illustration also of what may be 
called (though it is much too strong a term) this writer’s heart¬ 
lessness, i. e. his want of any deep-felt sympathy for the penitent’s 
pangs and cravings. Were a depressed penitent to come before 
him, heart-broken with consciousness of past sin, and anxious, at 
whatever cost, for readmission to God’s favour, he could give no 
other advice than “ obey henceforward, and all will be as though 
you had never sinned!” Now we call this answer heartless , not 
merciful; for it will give no rest, let it not be imagined, to the 
really contrite and humble soul: his sense of God’s justice, of 
the sinfulness of sin, of the voice of conscience, all will forbid it. 
We have no fear of his listening to Dr. Arnold, but we have great 
fear (and experience will be found to justify it) of his beginning 
to doubt the claims on his allegiance of that communion in which, 
should such opinions unhappily chance to be prevalent, he could 
obtain no other satisfaction for the purest feelings of his nature. 

6. On the three preceding subjects we have referred to what 

* It may be worth while on this subject to mention the great assistance which per¬ 
sons may derive, who desire help in the regular performance of this duty, from the 
translation of Bishop Andrewes’s Prayers in one of the later Tracts for the Times. 
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appears on the very surface of Scripture, which is of course 
peculiarly an argumentum ad hominem in the case of the present 
author; we shall continue to do so on the following. We think 
then that the general tone of Scripture would give an idea that 
far more habitual self-denial and taming of the flesh is the Chris¬ 
tian’s duty than this volume would advocate. Scripture certainly 
does not represent Christians as gloomy (far otherwise indeed), 
rather as unceasingly rejoicing in the Lord ; but this very joy 
seems ever in the sacred pages owing to that almost conscious- 
mess of divine realities which is obtained by and through mortifica¬ 
tion of the flesh ; their rejoicing seems to be, that the world hangs 
so loosely upon them ; and the world hangs so loosely, because 
“ they are dead to it, and it to them.” Any one must feel that 
such phrases as “ taking up our cross daily,” “ whosoever leaveth 
not all that he hath cannot be my disciple,” u that w e must through 
much tribulation enter into the kingdom of God,” “ crucify the 
flesh with the affections and lusts,” and a thousand others, do not 
somehow 7 find a natural place in Dr. Arnold’s system; that some 
forced and unnatural interpretation of them has to be given, 
which may serve to adjust in some way or other the language of 
the first century with the practice of the nineteenth. Again, with 
regard to the salutary effects of suffering and affliction, we find 
but little stress on such considerations; not so much (may we be 
pardoned for saying ?) as judging from probabilities we should 
expect from a person of middle age, whose own lot in life had not 
been sunny far beyond the usual condition of men. On the subject 
of celibacy, as another instance, Dr. Arnold is in a difficulty; his 
own conscience does not lead him to consider it a higher state of 
life in itself than marriage, and he will not believe that any other 
person’s conscience does either. In this he shows his usual im¬ 
perfect knowledge of human nature, which his historical studies 
have done but little to improve; however, he is thus left to deal 
as he can with the text of Scripture, his own moral feelings pre¬ 
ponderating on this point against, rather than for, the Catholic 
doctrine. St. Paul’s advice he disposes of (p. 489) by considering 
it to rest mainly upon his (mistaken) impression “ that the world 
would come to an end in the generation then existing.” (p. 488.) 
How he explains away our Lord’s words (Matt. xix. 12), does 
not very clearly appear; nor will we here discuss the point whether 
a careful and impartial reading of the chapter of St. Paul will 
reconcile any one to this as the fair account of it. But at least we 
may expect an answer to these two questions, 1st, are not Chris¬ 
tians taught to live always as though the Day of Judgment were 
close at hand, nay in expectation of it ? 2nd, unless the single 
life were in itself better, how would the proximity of the Last Day 
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make it so ? For there is no very obvious relation of cause and 
effect. 

7. From what has been said it will have been expected that 
while Dr. Arnold will much admire “ religious orders, especially 
of women, of different kinds and under different rules,” so long 
as their function is the ministering of bodily and spiritual works 
of mercy to their fellow r -creatures, he will not be tolerant of a 
life whose chief business shall not be active benevolence but con¬ 
templation. This will not be denied by any one, friend or foe ; 
and therefore we need not be at the pains to prove from his 
writings that such is his feeling: the plea he would enter would 
be a justification. He might except the cases of persons who 
from age or sickness cannot be of direct service to their fellow- 
creatures; but others he would not except; nor is this any 
feeling peculiar to him, we rather are in the minority at the pre¬ 
sent day. Let us say then a very few words on this subject; 

V for if we should succeed in occupying this position, we shall be 
in possession of the very key of the enemy's country. We all 
know how' great is Dr. Arnold’s veneration for Niebuhr; and we 
are willing for the present to admit the wonderful intellectual 
greatness of that writer, and that he w'ell deserves nearly all that 
can be said in its favour. Now on what ground would Dr. Ar¬ 
nold justify this wonderful man in retiring from the line of direct 
and active benevolence, in order to devote himself to those close 
and intense studies, which have obtained for him that almost in¬ 
stinctive discernment of the historical truth latent amidst a mass 
of fable, so astonishing to all his intelligent readers ? What 
would be said in answer to an indignant Utilitarian, who should 
rise up in arms against such an abandonment of the field of prac¬ 
tical exertion, which may not much more be said in behalf of the 
old Catholic doctrine, which this busy age has learnt either lightly 
to scorn or seriously to condemn? u Of course if he had prac¬ 
tical duties which he was plainly called to perform, he would not 
be justified in leaving them.” We say the same of the religious 
life. “ H is wonderful talents seemed a direct call to that region 
of enquiry." It cannot, we suppose, be denied that some Chris¬ 
tians also have endowments of mind which wonderfully qualify 
them for the life of prayer and contemplation. “ He is really, 
though indirectly, of the utmost good to his brethren. History is 
most important for practical life ; one man must study it in quiet, 
that many may profit by it in action. Again, he lives apart from 
the hurry and bustle of the world, and coming down among them 
from the calm field of historical enquiry, he tends to save them 
from that narrowing of the faculties which party action and prac¬ 
tical life will certainly superinduce; and to infuse into this 
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troubled scene a little of the gentle and humanizing atmosphere 
of patient and impartial investigation.” And shall it be said that 
patient study, and removal from the bustle of active life, sharpens 
indeed the faculties and enlarges the intellectual vision in history 
or literature; but that in religion^ to contemplate calmly is to 
obtain a distorted view, or to be removed from the sphere of 
practical action is to enter into that of monkish prejudice? Is a 
grammar and dictionary so all sufficient to interpret the sacred 
language of inspiration? Is it visionary to expect that he who 
leads the life most nearly of all earthly things resembling the 
divine, shall have truer sympathy with, and so fuller understand¬ 
ing of, words that are divine ? Or is no good done indirectly to 
their brethren who are surrounded by the dust and heat of worldly 
cares, if there exist men who may come down among them from 
the regions of prayer and contemplation, to preserve orthodoxy, 
to guide devotion, to infuse a purer and more heavenly atmo¬ 
sphere, to witness to the multitude the reality of unseen things ? 
Lastly, is the intercession of holy men for their brethren no ad¬ 
vantage to them ? Let this be well considered: let it be observed 
whether those who are so loud in their protests on the uselessness 
of a life of seclusion, believe in any true sense the efficacy of 
intercessory prayer. But whatever comes of our reasonings, let 
us bring ourselves (it is no very usual thing with the present ge¬ 
neration) to look facts fairly in the face. Have there ever been 
times of zealous self-devotion in the cause of benevolence and 
[ humanity which have not been also times of retirement and con¬ 
templation? Is it the active Protestant or the contemplative 
Catholic who has sent forth the sisters of charity and of mercy, 
the devoted priest, the zealous missionary ?* Let not the ques¬ 
tion then at least be ruled on the Protestant side, till something 
be done to make both reasoning and fact less exclusively on the 
Catholic; let us bear to think that twelve centuries and all the 
Church have something to say, when at issue with three centuries 
and a small part of it. 

But we need not pursue farther our painful task. We may now 
sufficiently apprehend the ethical principles of that religious system 
which Dr. Arnold advocates. That his own character is to a very 
great extent moulded on those principles, may be assumed without 

* It is far from our wish to disparage the efforts of Protestant missionaries, many of 
whom deserve our deep reverence and gratitude; still let the long quotation made by 
Mr. Oakeley from the Eclectic Review (the organ of a class of dissenters), in the pre¬ 
face to his Whitehall Sermons, be well considered ; the whole quotation should be 
referred to (p. xxxvi), but we will extract the following short sentence: “ We are free 
to confess that for zeal and entire devotedness to their object, we know of few mis¬ 
sionaries that surpass, or indeed at all equul, those of the Romish Church.” 

NO. LX.—OCT. 1841. Z 
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discourtesy; rather indeed the discourtesy would consist in sup¬ 
posing him to aim at any other ideal than that which he proposes 
as the model to others. His support of history as a foundation for 
political science,* to w hich we have already alluded, is characteristic 
of the same turn of mind,—implying an exaggerated estimate of the 
practical and external; and his Erastian opinions, to which we must 
hereafter revert, are all in the same direction. He is rather attracted 
by the visioti of good conduct in the many than of eminent holiness 
in the few ; and he will meet the usual fate of those who lack the 
faith to pursue God’s end in God’s way rather than their own; 
that his own principles would be found in practice far less effica¬ 
cious for his own objects than is the polity which God has set up. 
However, there is this real relief to be obtained from the inves¬ 
tigation we have gone through, that it enables us to reconcile very 
sincere respect for Dr. Arnold personally with a knowledge of 
the opinions he has maintained. It is found by many persons, 
we can assure him, no easy matter to believe the real seriousness 
of a man who shall use such language as we need not here repeat 
upon the doctrine of Apostolical Succession, which yet he tells 
us himself, “even where the perversion has been most complete,” 
does not materially affect men’s personal religion, f and shall 

* We wish we had room in our present limits to enter more largely into this very 
important subject, at least in its theological aspect; an opportunity may occur in a 
future number. We cannot but think that such a view as Dr. Arnold’s indicates not 
a little shallowness of philosophy. For the present we leave him in the hand3 of an 
author who is certainly no religious bigot, and who, on the other hand, in all his 
writings displays an extent of knowledge and power of thought which none can dis¬ 
pute. “ There is a remark of David Hume that the world is yet too young to have a 
political philosophy. If history is to be the basis of it, after 10,000 years the world 
will be still too young. There is not a fact in history which is not susceptible of as many 
different explanations as there are possible theories of human affairs. Whoever knows 
not this, must be as superficially acquainted, with history as with principle, and so indeed 

those who build confidently upon history always are .Not only is history not the 

foundation of political philosophy, but the profoundest political philosophy is requisite 
to explain history.” 

“Knowledge of what is called history, so commonly regarded as the sole fountain 
of political experience, is useful only in the third degree. History by itself, if we knew 
it ten times better than we do, could prove little or nothing ; but the study of it is a 
corrective to the narrow and exclusive views which are apt to be engendered by obser¬ 
vation on a more limited scale,” &c.— Articles in the London Review for April, 1835, 
and the London and Westminster for October, 1836, signed A. 

f “ Even in the Roman Church, where the perversion has been most complete, it 
has comparatively affected but little the truths of the Christian religion; all the great 

doctrines which I mentioned, are held as by ourselves.Thus it often happens 

that we can read with great edification the devotional works of Roman Catholic writers, 
because in such works the individual stands apart from the Christian Church, and is 

concerned only with the Christian religion.But the moment he goes out of bis 

closet and begins to speak and act among other men, then the corruption of Popery 
shows itself,” &c.—p. 420. It seems hardly fair to take advantage of a passage which 
shows so much kindness and candour towards his opponents; still it is too instructive 
to be lost, and it marks, among other things, how little the writer thinks of the strong 
words he uses ; for, to omit other not very moderate terms of censure with regard to 
these doctrines, which are thus, in his opinion, consistent with eminent holiness and 
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nevertheless consider Quakers, Baptists, Arians, nay, Socinians, 
as agreeing in all other essential respects with English or Roman 
Catholics.* Protestants in general are certainly very perplexing 
in their estimate of the relative importance of doctrines; how to¬ 
lerant we find them of Sabellianism or Nestorianism, not to 
mention the subtler forms of heresy! What stress, on the other 
hand, do they not lay on such points of practice or belief as In¬ 
vocation of Saints, Purgatory, nay, prayer in the Latin tongue, 
and the question between images or merely pictures being placed 
in churches; all of them points which, in whatever way they be 
determined, in no way affect those great and fundamental truths 
which are our light and strength in the house of our pilgrimage; 
but which on the other hand (and this should be most carefully 
observed), are such as from their very nature are level to the 
comprehension of the carnal equally with the spiritual mind.*!* 
Still Protestants in general would be far from tolerating such ex¬ 
treme heresies as those which Dr. Arnold takes under his protec¬ 
tion; and, with regard to the cardinal question of Justification, 
they are sufficiently alive to its vital importance, though unhap¬ 
pily they choose the wrong side. It was reserved for Dr. Arnold, 
himself to hold in the main orthodox views on this subject, to 
bring under his criticism the party who rose in the last century, 

personal piety, having said, (p. xxix), “ that he will not say that they were the very 
Antichrist which corrupted Christianity,” he ends by dismissing his scruples, and saying 
it. (p. lii). “To revive Christ’s Church is to expel the Antichrist of Priesthood, which, 
as it was foretold of him, ‘ as God sitteth in the temple of God,’ ” &c. 

* Dr. Arnold, in his Principles of Church Reform, draws out a list of points (pp. 29, 
30), “in which all Christians are agreed,” in which he pointedly excludes any doctrine 
concerning our Lord in which all Socinians would not concur,t and ends by asking, 
“ Does it seem unreasonable that persons so united in the main principles of man’s life, 
in the objects of their religious affections, and of their hopes for eternity, should be con¬ 
tented to live with one another ?” &c. On the other hand, it should be mentioned, 
that afterwards, (p. 37), he says, that “the addressing Christ in the language of prayer 
and praise is an essential part of Christian worship,” but that “ if an Arian will join in 
it, there is neither wisdom nor charity in insisting that he shall explain what he means 
by these terms;” and he thinks also, (p.36), “ that many who call themselves Uni¬ 
tarians are really unbelievers.’’ 

•f It may be said that the two doctrines first named do affect fundamentals so far as 
they are connected respectively with the “ communion of saints” and “ forgiveness of 
sins;” on the other side it may be also said that they affect fundamentals in that they 
affect the mode in which persons apprehend the fundamentals, that they tend to put 
them out of sight, to alter the Christian spirit, &c. But it is beside our present pur¬ 
pose to examine these allegations on either side: it is plain that the popular wav in 
which they are denounced by Protestants, is as substantive and (if we may so say) 
visible doctrines and practices ; that they are opposed not as leading to or connected 
with essential error, but as in themselves cardinal points of difference. 


In his summary of these points all that he says about our Lord is, “ we all believe 
that Jesus Christ His Son came into the world for our salvation; that He died and rose 
again from the dead, to prove that His true servants shall not die eternally, but shall 
rise, as He is risen, and enjoy an eternal life with Him and with His Father.” 
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and who, whatever reverence and gratitude they most justly claini 
at our hands for the noble stand they made against a low and 
worldly rule, still placed the whole stress of their preaching in 
the inculcation of the erroneous doctrine upon this question; to 
speak also of those who as a party have forwarded a reaction 
pointedly condemning that and substituting its opposite;—it was 
reserved, we say, for Dr. Arnold, himself to hold sounder views 
of this momentous question, and yet, while comparing those who 
teach error upon it with those who teach the truth, to say that 
/, the former, in the main, preached Christy the latter only them¬ 
selves.* This state of opinion then cannot be right; whatever else 
is right or wrong, this must be wrong, “ it is not, and it cannot 
come to, good.” Yet the knowledge we derive from Dr. Arnold’s 
sermons of the practical and (we must add) superficial turn of 
his mind, enables us to understand how the perception of this 
and much of a similar kind is altogether consistent with a full 
belief that Dr. Arnold is himself an earnest and serious person 
labouring “ in that state of life to which it has pleased God to 
call him,” and because it is God’s will he should there labour, 
with a zeal, energy and activity which may well serve both as an 
example and incentive to many who trust they have been led into 
far healthier views, and into a much purer and fuller knowledge 
of Gospel Truth. 

Such then being the character of Dr. Arnold’s mind, so un¬ 
real and delusive being his grasp of the Christian truths which 
he considers himself to hold, and so imperfect his view of even 
the surface of that sacred volume which he professes to himself 
exclusively to venerate, so scanty his knowledge of the deeper 
feelings of the human heart, so inadequate his representation of 
the practical Christian life, we do think that with humble and 
teachable seekers for truth the question is at an end. At an end, 
we mean, with regard to those peculiar principles of which he is 
the most prominent advocate, and which differ, as he candidly 
confesses, from what “ satisfied the last seventeen centuries.” (In- 
trod. p. liii.) Nothing but the most implicit and unreserved confi¬ 
dence in a writer’s character could seem to any moderately humble 
person a justification for following him on the most serious of 
subjects at such fearful odds as this. The multitude of men are 
incomparably better able to choose for themselves authorities to 
follow, than opinions to adopt; and many positions may be con¬ 
ceived, which in their result would tend to overthrow all Christian 
truth whatever, and which yet would not admit of being displayed 
in any thing approaching to their true light, except to the person 

* pp. xxv. xxvi. 
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\vho should have made some considerable progress in obedience 
and religious knowledge. But as it happens that the present 
writer’s peculiarities of opinion are far from being in this cate¬ 
gory, and may be made, not less than his practical instruction, 
strikingly illustrative of one species of the heretical character; 
as his controversial positions seem to admit of easy refutation, 
nay seem in general almost to alternate between opinions on re¬ 
ligious subjects the most superficial and misapprehensions of 
those whom he opposes the most extravagant, it may be an in¬ 
structive lesson to proceed ixo'rn? utxovrl ye 9 v^co to the consider¬ 
ation of one or two of their number. 

It is worth observing at the outset how far less sanguine the 
author is at present than he showed himself in his last volume of 
the speedy downfall of that view of Christian doctrine which he 
opposes. “ True it is,” he then said* “ that this last labour is 
utterly vain; the notion of the Apostolical Succession will never 
become prevalent; but it may destroy for an indefinite time, and 
to an indefinite extent, all likelihood of the triumph of apostolical 
Christianity. I have no fears of priestcraft in itself, but I dread 
it for its inevitable recoil,” &c. But now he says, “ it is known 
that a large proportion of the clergy have adopted either wholly 
or in great part the opinions and spirit of the Tracts for the 
Times; and many of the laity have embraced them also;”!* em¬ 
braced them, it may be added, in many cases, with greater 
heartiness and eagerness, with a more resolute spirit of carrying 
them on to their consequences, than in general have the clergy; 
and this phenomenon we commend to Dr. Arnold’s especial 
notice, “ Mr. Newman’s system is now at the flood, it is daily 
making converts; it is daily swelled by many of those who .... 
like to swim with the stream ; . . . . the tide will flow for its ap¬ 
pointed season, and its ebb does not seem to be at hand”% Would 
that such a falsification of his former predictions might rouse his 
mind to the possibility at least of the doctrine being from God ! 
would that it had diminished (were it only in consideration of the 
many holy men who cling to the doctrines he opposes) what 
must appear to every one not personally acquainted with him as 
the arrogant and egotistical manner in which he has written of 
them. 

We are now then to enter upon some of his doctrinal pecu¬ 
liarities; and in doing so we must again beg our reader, both in 
justice to him and also to see how his opinions hang together, to 
bear in mind his practical religious system, such as we have been 
at pains to elicit it from his sermons: and the first subject 011 


* Sermons, vol. 5, p. 434. 


t Introduction, p. xv. 


t Introduction, p. Iv. 
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which we shall speak is the interpretation of Holy Scripture. 
The period of the last three centuries Dr. Arnold thinks “ had 
in its religious character been distinguished by its professions of 
extreme veneration for the Scriptures,”* and “ it was natural to 
connect the evils of this iron age, for so they regarded it, with 
this notion of the sole supremacy of Scripture.” So far as he is 
himself a representative of the spirit of the three last centuries, 
we shall soon be able to see how far we are warranted in consi¬ 
dering “ the notion of the sole supremacy of Scripture” identical 
with the profession of extreme veneration for it. 

“ We read many books,” he says, " in dead languages, most of them 
more ancient than any part of the New Testament, some of them older 

than several of the books of the Old.we do not doubt that 

with the exception of particular cases here and there, the true meaning 

of these books may be discovered with undoubted certainty. 

And this experience with regard to the works of heathen antiquity makes 
it a startling proposition, when we are told that with the works of 
Christian antiquity the case is otherwise.”j* “ We maintain the suffi¬ 

ciency of private judgment in interpreting the Scriptures in no other 
sense than that in which every sane man maintains its sufficiency in in¬ 
terpreting Thucydides and Aristotle .And we contend that as by 

this process we discover, for the most part, the true meaning of Thucy¬ 
dides and Aristotle with undoubted certainty, so we may also discover, 
not indeed in every particular part or passage, but generally, the true 
meaning of the Holy Scriptures with no less certainty.”]: 

Strange, indeed, that such a view of the case, true or not, 
should be considered as professing greater veneration for the 
Sacred Volume than its opposite, when the very force of the ar¬ 
gument is to parallel the works of heathen with the works of 
Christian antiquity; meaning by the last decorous phrase not 
only the writings of St. Paul and St. John, but the sacred words 
of our Lord himself! 

One thing immediately occurs to remark, and it is especially 
characteristic of the turn of mind we have endeavoured to de¬ 
scribe as belonging to this author, that he has considered the 
Scriptures not as teaching moral truths, much less mysterious, 
supernatural, transcendental, but—we hardly know what; unless 
indeed certain historical facts. For instance, all we educated 
people understand English ; does it follow therefore that thought¬ 
ful and thoughtless, deep and shallow, good and bad, we all 
equally understand the “ meaning ” of Bishop Butler's analogy? 
or let us take as an almost random illustration, and by no means 
a strong one, St. Paul’s admonition, “ Set your affections on 
things above.” Dr. Arnold, we have observed before, has not 

* Introduction, pp. viii, ix. f Pp. 401, 402. $ P. 478. 
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perceived this precept to enforce on us the duty of continual dis¬ 
cipline and self-denial in order to diminish the hold which our 
worldly business will most certainly have on our affections; nay 
in its plain literal sense, so far as any thing gives us pleasure 
which is not heavenly and spiritual, the precept is broken. We 
are not now wishing to rule the matter on either side; but will 
the question be settled by the same principles which interpret 
Thucydides ? The very coupling of Thucydides and Aristotle in 
such a connexion—history of the Peloponnesian war and theory 
of man’s moral nature and duties,—as though their “ meaning” 
were discoverable by the same mode, what a light does it not 
throw on the right claimed by this author to dogmatize on such 
subjects! 

Where such a confusion of ideas exists (and it is, we must sor¬ 
rowfully confess, far from peculiar to Dr. Arnold,) it is absolutely 
necessary to recur to the plain statement of first principles. And 
if what is now immediately to follow shall appear in form cum¬ 
bersome and didactic, and yet in matter trite and obvious, we 
must take refuge in Archbishop Whately’s dictum; “ when such 
simple elementary principles as these here taught are presented to 
the reader, he is likely contemptuously to disregard them as childish 
truisms; while the conclusions deduced from these principles are 
rejected by him as revolting paradoxes” 

Now in the first place let us imagine the case of those parties who 
may surround some venerable person of undoubted wisdom, anxious 
to learn from him what he has to teach; especially if he be one who 
rather deals in simple unconnected observations than in oratorical 
harangues; can any thing be more discordant than the sense which 
will be attached to his sentences by different hearers? On the one 
hand, to those who have lived with him long and intimately, and to 
a great extent imbibed his spirit,* how full of meaning and life 
every word he speaks ! in proportion as their mind is a faithful 
image of his, how freshly and naturally will his ideas be con¬ 
veyed to them ! but those whose habit it is not so much to hang 
upon his lips, who either do not hear him often, or if they do still 
are not intimate with him or are at no careful pains to catch his 
spirit, are they disappointed that his words convey to them so 
little meaning ? generally far otherwise : they convey w'hat to 
them is a very sufficient and excellent meaning; perhaps a little in 
advance of their own thoughts, but not more than a little ; for 
they are fully persuaded of his wisdom , and those lessons of wis¬ 
dom which are really far in advance of an ordinary person ever ap¬ 
pear to him folly. Accordingly if his words naturally convey 

* “ Impregnated with the Johnsonian aether.”— Boswell . 
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such a lesson as they in their present state of progress would ac¬ 
cept, they rest perfectly contented and gratified, while others feel 
that some deeper wisdom is hidden within them. On the con¬ 
trary, if on the surface they appear altogether out of their depth 
and strange, they translate them into the language suited to their 
own thoughts, and admire the very forcible and original manner 
of expressing them. If one who is honoured with his closer in¬ 
timacy happen to hint that his sayings are susceptible of much 
deeper meaning than they dream of, what is he in consequence 
but a weak-headed zealot, a silly and fanciful but harmless en¬ 
thusiast ? And how much stronger does this contrast become if 
from these deep sayings is to be deduced a scheme of philosophy ! 
for then the question is not the force of this or the other detached 
sentence, but the ruling idea in the speaker’s mind, the central 
point round which his other sentiments are to be grouped, the 
standard and test by which his deep sayings are to have assigned 
their value and relative place or prominence. Of course each 
person, if left to himself, will seize upon that principle, or sen¬ 
tence, or idea, which in its obvious meaning has the greatest 
affinity to his own mind, which is the nearest correlative of his 
own anticipations; and it will become his “ fixed idea” that this 
is the great key and interpreter of the whole scheme. All the 
other sayings of the master of wisdom will be constantly and 
habitually interpreted by this test, till the most forced construction 
will from habit present a plain and straight forward aspect. All 
will appear clear and harmonious; others will seem to be in dif¬ 
ficulty and perplexity, while he, if they would but listen, has in 
his hands the master key to unlock the mystery. The only won¬ 
der will be, and it will have to be accounted for by a candid con¬ 
sideration of the invincible force of prejudice on all except 
himself, that his solution has not immediately on being put forward 
met with universal acceptance. 

But let us suppose another more humbly disposed disciple to 
suspect that those who are so much more intimately acquainted 
with the promulgator of the system may have a more real insight 
into the system itself, even though they do not possess a clear in¬ 
sight ; even though they acknowledge the teacher still to be their 
superior, and that they continually find more to learn than formerly 
they dreamt of. Let us suppose him further to have been led 
by such suspicion to a deeper and more anxious study of the 
teacher’s w’ords by help of those more advanced, and in conse¬ 
quence to be more and more feelingly conscious that it is truth 
not error which he is continually acquiring. What then, we ask, 
will be his feeling towards the person whom we last described, 
while the latter in his presence lays down the law with unsuspect- 
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ing assurance, and seems to himself perfectly at home in the 
doctrines to which he is attached, as well as intimately acquainted 
with all the thoughts and feelings of him who originated them? 
We leave the application to Dr. Arnold. 

To bring this argument to a crisis, let us confine ourselves to 
the New Testament and waive the question of inspiration, which 
would of course make our case much stronger. That no system is 
to be found as such in Holy Scripture, we mean clearly drawn 
out for the use of the faithful, with distinct announcement what 
truths if any are fundamental and what otherwise, this is allowed, 
on all hands; and that any especial and distinct promise is given 
of the guidance of the Holy Spirit to the individual enquirer by 
means of the text of Scripture, this Dr. Arnold explicitly and 
earnestly denies. Our present position then is this, that he who 
shall be confident that his own view is the correct one of the drift , 
of the general scope, of the impression intended to be derived 
from the teaching of St. John, St. Peter, or St. Paul, if he be 
not unphilosophical and superficial, must thereby profess that he 
is so holy, so self denying, so heavenly-minded, that he has at least 
in good measure sympathy with St. John, St. Peter, or St. Paul. 
When it comes to the words of our Lord Himself we shrink from 
putting forward what such confidence involves. “ I would not 
deny but rather maintain that a religious, wise, and intellec¬ 
tually gifted man will succeed ; but who answers to this descrip¬ 
tion but the collective Church?”* Who can “penetrate and, asjt 
W'ere, become diffused throughout the recesses of God’s Word so 
as to apprehend the ‘ whole counsel of God’ contained in it,”f un¬ 
less it be the whole Church, the temple of that Spirit “ who 
searcheth all things, yea the deep things of God?” 

We are not without sanguine hope that we shall have carried 
our readers w'ith us in this view of the case. All religious minds, 
unless sophisticated by bad example and education, would shrink 
from such a mode of handling Scripture as that into which Dr. 
Arnold has been betrayed. But as bad example and education 
on such matters are now very far from uncommon, and as even 
those who feel rightly on the subject are not unfrequently at a 
loss for a mode of meeting the opposite statement, we venture to 
request our reader’s indulgence w'hile we digress for a certain 
time from the direct course of our remarks, in order to draw out 
one plain argumentative ground which may be taken up against 
this modern profaneness. We begin then by a few prolegomena 
W'hich have no immediate reference to the subject. It is very ob¬ 
vious when stated, yet continually forgotten, that language cannot 

* Newman on the Prophetical Office of the Church, pp. 189, 190. 

t Church of the Fathers, p. 194. 
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in the nature of things introduce new ideas into the mind; it will 
suggest new associations and combinations of old ideas to any 
extent whatever, but new must be obtained in some other way. 
Further, the especial manner in which, on moral subjects, new 
ideas are obtained, is the strict and careful following of such light 
and knowledge as we have. So that in such discussions, when the 
mere intellect has done its utmost to give a clear and orderly ar¬ 
rangement, to develope the series of consequences by which the 
most remote truths are arrived at, it must ever remain indebted to 
the moral nature for two very important things: 1. The proof of the 
first principles; and 2. The meaning of the terms used all through. 
A ready illustration of our meaning will be obtained from mathe¬ 
matics. We think it is Professor Whewell who observes that, 
u young men of the present day seem always ready to differentiate 
at the slightest provocation.” They know well the practical rules 
of differentiation, and are always on the watch for an opportunity 
of applying them, from their great fertility in leading to important 
results. On the other hand, it is with the greatest difficulty that 
teachers can get them to give their mind to a far more important 
matter, the meaning of the word “ differentiate,” what a differential 
co-efficient is, and why their principle of proceeding is valid. Now 
in comparing the case of two persons w orking a problem, the one 
of whom keeps carefully in his mind all along the whole theory of 
infinitesimals (if we may be allowed to assume that to be the true 
theory which we believe to be so), and the other who merely car¬ 
ries it on as a matter of calculation, the latter may be even much 
the quickest in his processes, but the great point of difference is, 
that the former always realizes the meaning of every symbol he 
uses, the latter never; and it is not impossible that on one or two 
rare occasions, the result may be important error in the case of 
the latter, in consequence of some other principle coming as it 
w r ere athwart his course without his knowing it, and modifying 
the general applicability of the formulae he has learned. He who 
always knows what he is using, will know when the general rules 
are inapplicable; the other, having no cause for misgiving, will 
proceed unsuspiciously, and be led into serious error. The pa¬ 
rallel will be obvious enough to our readers. The proof of moral 
as of mathematical axioms lies merely in the apprehension of the 
terms; but it is only in proportion as we strictly obey, that we 
do apprehend the terms used in morals. Any one must in his 
own case have more or less experience of this truth; but it is in¬ 
deed undoubted; and it is accordingly just as possible to persuade 
a person who is in the habit of confirmed obedience, e. g. that 
obedience to God is not a duty , as to persuade another whose 
faculties are tolerably clear that things equal to the same are not 
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equal to one another. Again, a thinker, whose intellectual nature 
strongly predominates, may carry on very important processes in 
morals, may on many subjects be an admirable casuist, and may 
write a very valuable moral treatise; still he will never be able to 
guard against the intrusion of error, from the fact that some other 
moral principle (which he may also know by name) t may really 
interfere with the full application of that which he is bent on 
carrying forward to its results; if he saw them both deeply 
enough, he would see that they in part intersect, but he does 
not even suspect it. On the other hand, the man of humble and 
strict obedience will understand the teaching of this imagined 
writer far more fully than he does himself, (and thus indeed we 
, continually see even inferior persons God’s instruments for con¬ 
veying most important truths to the minds of their brethren,*) 
nay more, he will go on to find really new truths; not mere 
, developments and results of the old, but really new . 

The course of our remarks has now brought us nearly to the 
point in hand; for this same person, if he is at all able to express 
his thoughts, may be said to make new revelations to the world. 
Yet, (and let this be carefully observed,) these revelations cannot 
be fully understood, except by those who have had the same 
moral experience that he has had, nor at all understood except in 
^ proportion as they have had such. The intellectual man before 
spoken of may make his own use of them, but does not understand 
i them. This natural process is precisely carried on under the 
r Christian scheme. New and higher truths are revealed, and a 
new and higher principle also given to apprehend them. tc The 
* natural man,” St. Paul expressly declares, “receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him; neither 
can he know them because they are spiritually discerned .” Even 
the creeds and other formal statements of doctrine present but 
dim and unreal visions, except in proportion as the Spirit of God 
dwells within the disciple; how much more such writings as those 
in Holy Scripture where there is nothing to impress upon the 
carnal mind that supernatural truths are there disclosed! 

“ We have need of the Spirit to understand the letter; the letter is 
not the Spirit itself, it is but the expression of the Spirit, and when we 
have received this Spirit by means of the spiritual Ife, we understand the 
expression. Thus the Apostles understood not perfectly of themselves 
the Lord’s words before they were enlightened by the Holy Spirit.*f* 
As the universe and as history are manifestations of God, yet do not 

* Mrs. Leslie in the “ Fairy Bower,” is not an inferior person, still it is very beau¬ 
tiful to see how much deeper lessons Grace learns of her than she has any idea of 
teaching, 
f John xiv. 26. 
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teach knowledge of the true God except to him, who has already the convic - 
tion of God in himself; so the words of Holy Scripture are revelations of 
the Holy Spirit, but are not intelligible except to him to whom He has 
already imparted himself. Spirit only produces Spirit; life produces 
life; never does the letter produce the Spirit; nor death life. In vain 
would one try to give the Spirit to men of a lower character by putting 
into their hands a book written by man ; they would find in it only 
thoughts of their fashion. Thus, Celsus the heathen, says, in many places, 
that he finds nothing good in the Bible which has not already been said by a 
number of philosophers and poets. .. .Celsus had not the Spirit, and there¬ 
fore it is that he found nothing in Holy Scripture but what was in the 
range of his own limited vision 

On the other hand, it is perhaps hardly too much to say, that 
to the ideal 7rvevpuTixbs, full of grace, encumbered with neither 
past nor present, mortal nor venial, sin, the highest revelations of 
Christianity would appear axiomatic. And this is the chief ob¬ 
jection we have to bring against Dr. Arnold’s note H (p. 460), 
on Faith and Reason. In the main we altogether agree with 
what he has there advanced, and do not wish a better account of 
“ rationalism ” than that which he gives, “ the appealing to the 
decision of the understanding in points where the decision pro¬ 
perly belongs not to the understanding but the reason in the 
sense which he, after Coleridge, gives to the word. As far indeed 
as regards any fundamental difference between himself and those 
against whom he seems chiefly writing, the appearance of it ori¬ 
ginates solely in this different use of the word “ reason;” but, 
adopting it for the present in his sense, the principal charge we 
should bring against him would be, that he does not bring promi¬ 
nently forward what almost seems the most important part of the 
W'hole subject, the indefinite degree to which in a state of nature, 
and of course in a far more unspeakable and mysterious manner 
after the Presence of the Holy Ghost has been received, habits 
of devoted obedience strengthen and enlighten the “ reason.” For 
our own parts w 7 e should never discourage any one, who had the 
wish, from applying himself to the external evidences of Chris¬ 
tianity; and indeed, many persons from their studies are almost 
necessarily brought upon them, e. g. historians; w'e w r ould only 
maintain, that any serious man has generally the means of a far 

* Moehler “On the Unity of the Church,” (translated from the French translation), 
pp. 21, 22, who quotes from the Fathers as follows:— 

Tert. Scrip, c. 12, “ Quis nunc medullas scripturarum magis nosset quam ipsa 
Christ! schola? Quos et sibi discipulos adoptavit, omnia utique edocendos j et nobis 
magistros adornavit, omnia utique docturos ?” 

Orig. de Princ. lib. ii. c. 723, “Evangelium tantae Eum (Spiritum Sanctum) po- 
tentiae et majestatis ostendit, ut dicat Apostolos non posse capere adhuc ea quo volebat 
docere eos Salvator, nisi cum advenerit Spiritus Sanctus, qui se eorum animabus in- 
fundens illuminare eos possit de fide ac ratione Trinitatis.” 
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fuller and more cogent evidence than any which they can pro¬ 
duce, in his own heart and in the example of good men. 

To revert to the argument we were carrying on,—what results 
from these considerations? God foreknew that in Christians 
generally the Holy Spirit would not work His perfect work, nay. 
He has not given us the power of avoiding all sins of infirmity; 
who then is the fit interpreter of Scripture but te the collective 
Church, where what is wanting in one member is supplied by 
another, and the contrary errors of individuals eliminated by their 
combination The French translation of Moehler’s work “On 
the Unity of the Church,” (from which we have already made one 
extract), has just come to hand, as though for the very purpose of 
drawing out the full answer to such reasonings as Dr. Arnold’s: 
we cannot too earnestly recommend for that purpose the first tw 7 o 
chapters and part of the third. It is impossible of course by any 
extracts which we have room for to give an idea of the full scope 
of his argument, but the few which follow 7 may show its general 
bearing. 

“ It is the duty of every individual, by an immediate impression, to 
derive to himself the holy life spread abroad in the Church; it is his 
duty, by an immediate contemplation, to transform the experience of 
the Church into his own; to cause in this manner religious feelings and 
a holy life to spring up within him, and from the depths of his sancti¬ 
fied soul develope the explicit knowledge of Christianity.”—p. 8. 

“ The principle of the Church is this, that man cannot live a Christian 
life, and, by consequence know his religion, without the influence which is 
exerted upon him by the community of the faithful inspired by the 
Holy Ghost.”—p. 15. 

“ The manner of admitting heathens into the Church was altogether 
in accordance with these principles. The Church was not contented 
with the declaration that they preferred the characteristic sentiments of 
Christianity to those of Paganism; the heathen was tested first of all 
by being put into relation with Christians, and the Church did not 
admit him till she was persuaded that Christianity bad passed into his 
own life , and until that gave him the full conviction that the doctrine of 
Jesus Christ is of God.”—p. 14. 

“This doctrine (the Christian scheme) from the times of the Apostles 
downwards, was far from perfectly understood by each one of their 
hearers; for since at first it developed itself but slowly in each indivi¬ 
dual, before it was perfectly known to them it might well appear de¬ 
fective and obscure under more than one point of view .... None of 
them lived apart from the rest, but they considered each other as forming 
one whole , and they kept up the habit as long as possible of referring the 
Solution to the whole community.... Man has received from nature the 
craving which prompts him to address his fellows in order to rectify and 

* Newman’s Prophetical Office of the Church, p, 190. 
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strengthen his opinions and judgments 5 he is not easy till he recognizes 
them in others besides himself .... But this craving is but an image of , 
that which Christians experience, as indeed in general there is no pro- j 
perty of Christianity which has not some analogy in the world at large. 
Under the Christian scheme then it was the duty of every one in regard 
to doctrine to conform himself simply to the body of the faithful .... I 
and all the faithful from the times of the Apostles form one whole.”—pp. 1 
25, 26. 

On the subject of Holy Scripture he says : 

“ When heretics who had departed from the Living Gospel, that is the 
Church, defended themselves by Holy Scripture, the answer made to 
them was, that they had no right to refer to what they did not under¬ 
stand 1 for that having been composed exclusively within the bosom of the 
Church, and being intended only for her , it could not be understood with¬ 
out her pale, and could not fairly be put in opposition to the Living 
Gospel” (that is the Church itself). 

We may well imagine while the Church presented as in the 
first ages a faithful picture of the Christian state,—while her order, 
discipline, forms, all gave the image of the heavenly life upon 
earth, with what force beyond our conception many passages of 
Scripture would come home to the hearts of the faithful. What 
a sound for instance, when heard as it were through such an 
atmosphere, would be that of the precepts “ pray without ceasing,” 

“ set your affections on things above,” “ he that loveth father or 
mother more than Me is not worthy of Me,” and numberless 
others of a similar bearing. On the other hand, express reference 
to Tradition would be less required than under our present less 
happy condition. For instance, Dr. Arnold, in p. 230, explains 
the precept to u put on the Lord Jesus Christ” as “ figurative,” 
and says “ let us put it if we w ill into the plainest words that shall 
express the same meaning; let us call it praying to Christ, thinking 
of Him, hoping in Him, earnestly loving Him.” (p. 230.) Now 
of course all this is involved in the expression ;* the only question 
is whether much more be not also: and one consideration strikes 
us at first sight, viz. that if “ putting on the next) mart 1 means 
merely what Dr. Arnold considers,“ putting off the old man”t 
can hardly mean more than ceasing to imitate the example of 
worldly men: and how shall we escape the inference u that ori¬ 
ginal sin standeth in the following of Adam, as the Pelagians do 
vainly talk?” But leaving this consideration, here are a very large 

* And we will take the opportunity of expressing our sincere gratitude for being 
saved from such interpretations as <f put on Christian and religious habits of mind,” &c. 
Indeed we regret having omitted to bear testimony in the proper place to Dr. Arnold’s 
excellent habit in his preaching of referring not to cold abstractions but to our Lord as 
a Person ; of exhorting them not to follow Christian precepts, but to obey Christ . 

f Eph. iv. 22. 
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number of texts, which have ever been considered as alluding to a 
most mysterious and unspeakable union between our Blessed 
Lord and each of His regenerate people; and that by means of 
the Holy Sacraments. How is the point at issue to be decided ? 
What can the context show from the nature of things beyond this, 
how much St. Paul need mean, in order to save the passage from 
being nonsense? what light can it possibly throw on the far more 
important question, what he did mean ? Did he mean by such 
expressions merely “change the object of your contemplations , 
think of heavenly things rather than of earthly,” or did he mean 
“ throw yourself upon the new nature which is implanted in you, 
even the Presence of Jesus Christ, through the Agency of the Holy 
Ghost; seek more and more to supersede the old nature you 
inherit by bodily descent from Adam, that is ‘the old man/ by the 
| new nature which you receive sacramentally from God Incar- 
I pate, that is ‘the new man That St. Paul’s dogmatic teaching 
is not given us in Holy Scripture all allow: and, whereas the lan¬ 
guage in which he writes existed of course before the Christian 
Revelation, to what standard can we appeal except historical 
evidence, i. e. tradition , in order to discover the doctrines which 
j St. Paul meant to imply in using phrases of the old language? 
And this would hold good even in cases where the usual Greek 
combination of words is adopted in the sacred writings. But as the 
present Bishop of Chester has observed, “ their writings abound 
with terms which were new when they were first used .... and 
derive their meaning entirely from the religion which they were 
employed to communicate and explain.” How is it possible then 
for criticism to discover their force ? The phrase we are at pre¬ 
sent considering is not surely a very common classical phrase ; 
and till we discover, drawn out for us in order, St. Paul’s own 
dogmatic system, to what common arbiter can we appeal except 
to the age immediately following the Apostolic ? The doctrine 
he meant to imply in a thousand such passages is a matter of fact, 
and must be discovered as other matters of fact by an appeal to 
history . And the result, in writers like Dr. Arnold, of their as¬ 
suming without controversy that such passages really have no 
deeper meaning than that which they force upon our notice, is, 
that when w’e have one or two texts, where more mysterious doc¬ 
trines are plainly brought out, e. g. “ the Bread which we break, 
is it not the communication of the Body of Christ ,” or “ w^e are mem¬ 
bers of His Body, of His Flesh, and ofHis Bones ,” or “Jesus Christ 
is in you , except ye be reprobates,” those who lay stress upon 
them are accused of dwelling on isolated texts, to the neglect of 
the general spirit. In other words, the general spirit is assumed, 
without the slightest reason and contrary to all evidence, to be 
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lion-mysterious, and then plain texts are to be explained away 
into accordance with this assumed spirit. And again, the author 
authoritatively decides (p. 383) that “ the worst interpretation 
which we can give to our Lord’s language is commonly the literal 
one yet what possible means has the ordinary Christian of 
knowing this, except by discovering how the early Church under¬ 
stood it?* Thus then, under present circumstances, we are forced 
upon a naked historic appeal to tradition ; but in happier days of 
the Church it would be far otherwise. “ While the teaching of the 
Church still preserved the vigour and vividness of its Apostolical 
origin, and spoke with an exactness and cogency which impressed 
an adequate image of it upon the mind of the Christian people ;’T 
the doctrine e. g. of this sacramental union would be so familiar 
to every one of them, that naturally and instinctively, not to speak 
of a higher agency, they would give to these texts their deeper 
and fuller meaning. So much then by way of preface to M. 
Moehler’s remarks on tradition. 

“Tradition cannot and ought not, strictly speaking, to afford proof of 
any Christian doctrine whatever, it presupposes the truth to be really in 
the mind of each person. Tradition only repudiates those who transplant 
into the domain of the Church heterogeneous developements and wish 
them to pass for the true Christian doctrine.’’—p. 34. 

“ Tradition shows the identity which exists between the knowledge of 
a single Christian, or of a given series of Christians, and that of the whole 
Church... .By tradition each individual, as soon as the spiritual life has 
fully sprung up within him, may perceive that his own knowledge is in ac¬ 
cordance with the eternal knowledge of the Church, that the Church has 
never differed from him a single instant on any essential points.” 

And he says in a passage, on which we cannot at this moment 
lay our hands, that tradition is to the Church what memory is to 
the individual; he could not trust the dictates of his conscience, 
or of his judgment, nay, the evidence of his senses, unless by the 
faculty of memory he recognized the stability of their testimony. 
On the other hand, 

“ The identity of the Church’s knowledge at different epochs of its 
existence in no way requires a mechanical and stationary uniformity ; 
the unity of the inner life must be preserved, else would it not be the 

* This habit of affixing such dry and inadequate interpretation to the glowing words 
Of Scripture may be one reason of the unreality in Dr. Arnold’s own expressions to 
which we have before alluded. Comparing two passages we have already quoted, we 
find that “to be instant in prayer” means with him to pray “only a very short portion 
of our time.” Again : we shall presently find how totally he disbelieves any mysterious- 
virtue in Holy Communion : yet he says, (p. 423), “ that it is by sharing in the com* 
munion of Christ’s Body and Blood .... that the privileges and graces of Christ’s 
Church are conferred upon us.” We shall see more such instances in the sequel. 

f Pattison’s Preface to the Catena Aurea. 
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same Church ; but this knowledge developes itself, this life extends more 
and more widely, becomes more precise, clearer; the Church attains the 
age of manhood. .. .Tradition then contains within itself the successive 
developements of the principal germs of life, while it at the same time 
preserves the unity of the inner life itself. This developement .... 
arrives at maturity at the period of the great councils of the Church.” 

The philosophical principle then, if we may use such a phrase, 
on which the revealed system proceeds, seems to be as just now 
drawn out. Real increase of spiritual knowledge can be ob¬ 
tained in one way only; the more perfect developement of the 
spiritual life. In proportion as this advances, the Creeds and 
other teaching of the Church will acquire a fuller and deeper 
meaning; the Holy Scriptures, which contain inclosed within 
them the same doctrines, will do more than this, if there be op¬ 
portunity for studying them ; they will also more faithfully dis¬ 
close their general scope and tendency , the relative importance of 
their several parts, and their real and perfect correspondence with 
that scheme of doctrine which God entrusted equally with them to 
the Church’s safe keeping, and which we from the first were bound 
to receive in faith at her hands. On the other hand, this advance of 
spiritual life cannot proceed equably and healthily without some 
guide external to the individual; he cannot otherwise be preserved 
from narrow-mindedness and idiosyncracy; from laying undue 
stress on circumstances accidental to himself, and overlooking 
others far more essential and common to all; from carrying some 
right principles to an excess likely to interfere with others which 
he has not equally developed; from mistaking for real virtues their 
deceptive counterfeits. Nor can this external guide be adequately 
supplied, otherwise than by some living source, to which he may 
come to draw as it were inspiration from its pure fountains, and 
derive the contagion of its living and breathing example. There¬ 
fore the Church was set up, “ the body of Christ, the fulness of 
Him who filleth all in all,” endued with power sufficient, if rightly 
employed, to ensure her purity and faithfulness, and charged, 
among other duties, with this special one, of preserving for 
her children what may be called the apostolic atmosphere, in the 
midst of which she began her being, in the midst of which the 
books of the New Testament were written, and in the midst 
of which therefore, and there only, they will exhibit their genuine 
colours. 

But this state of things, it cannot be denied, has come to an 
*end. The Church has broken off visible unity and divided 
'agaiust herself; no one branch, as might be expected, retains 
the faithful image of primitive doctrine ; and we are left as best 
we may to obtain her collective testimony to divine truth by ba- 

NO. LX.—OCT. 1841. A A 
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lancing the practical excesses of one part against the practical 
deficiencies of another ; and, in each one, by taking refuge in her 
formal documents as protection against not as the expression of 
the spirit reigning within her. That no branch has yet forfeited 
the power of communicating the Gifts of Grace, this we humbly 
trust; but confining ourselves, as practical men, to what concerns 
ourselves, in vain will the humble and teachable disciple look at this 
! moment in the English Church for one uniform pervading spirit, 
which may guide him in his religious course and lead him on to 
the apprehension in their due proportions of the Gospel doctrines. 
And who can estimate the consequent loss we have all received ? 
the vagueness and fluctuation of sentiment on the most essential 
points to which the more sensitive are exposed ? the uncertainty 
from the first, and imperfection to the last, which attend even the 
most advanced (if we may except perhaps one or two highly gifted 
men who seem almost specially inspired with a quicker and truer 
discernment), in their attempt to obtain a hearty and intimate grasp 
of the whole truth ? To refer enquirers to primitive tradition, 
essential though it be, is far from being all that is wanted ; and 
this for two reasons,—1. the history of a holy Church, existing in 
days gone by, cannot be said to carry with it the evidence of 
divinity, as does the presence in the midst of us of a Church visibly 
holy : 2. nor can the most faithful history in any way bring before 
us those innumerable minute points of daily practice and ob¬ 
servance, which go so much more than definite and single actions 
to make up the expression of a certain spirit and atmosphere 
habitually resident within. 

But what then ? because we cannot have all, shall we have 
X nothing ? because the divine system is not what it was, shall we 
abandon it altogether, to have recourse to man’s traditions? Be¬ 
cause the Church does not teach with distinctness and authority, 
shall we take refuge in that strange modern doctrine of u private 
judgment on the text of Scripture?” Surely it would be as unwise 
I as it is undutiful to do so. True, the Holy Ghost speaks not to 
us now' articulately through the Church to which we belong, but 
does He not speak to us through the holy men around us whom He 
inhabits ? True, there is much profession without reality, much 
self deceit, much inconsistency; still has not our Lord himself said, 
“ by your fruits ye shall know them,” and may not the enquirer, 
who is really in earnest, find on all sides proofs of holiness not to 
be mistaken; self-denial, purity, humility, zeal ? Let this then 
be our protection against idiosyncracy, self-complacency, or a 
[ low or disproportionate standard; let us, under circumstances, 
make to ourselves in heart a Catholic Church, let us cling 
anxiously to the marks of the Holy Ghost wherever we can find 
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them. True it is that we shall find among religious men much 
essential difference of statement , much estrangement and mutual 
suspicion; but the more gratifying will prove the task of tracing 
as best we may, the same principle of goodness in dilferent stages, 
through all this variety of external dress. 

This then is the point to which for some time past our argu¬ 
ment has been tending; “ the only way,” says Mr Newman, u in 
which the members of our Church, so widely differing at this 
time, can be brought together in one, is by a turning of heart to 
one another . . . till we try to love each other, and what is holy 
in each other, and wish to be all one, and mourn that we are not 
so, and pray that we may be so, I do not see what good can come 
of argument.” No mathematical axiom is more certain than 
this moral one, that where the fruits of holiness show themselves, 
there is the Holy Ghost, and there is really true doctrine for the 
doctrine which supports men’s spiritual life, the principle on 
which they live, may very easily be true, while the language in 
which they have learnt to clothe it, may be almost to any extent 
erroneous and dangerous. We do not wish to extenuate the evil 
arising from profession of false doctrines, it must to a certain 
extent, in some more in others less, vitiate the principle itself 
within them; and of this we are well convinced, that in propor¬ 
tion as we correct, enlarge, strengthen our own moral feelings by 
this affectionate throwing of ourselves on the thought and ex¬ 
ample of holy men, and in proportion as our obedience keeps 
pace with our convictions, we shall learn to appreciate the far 
higher holiness which has ever on the whole accompanied the 
profession and explicit belief of Catholic doctrine, we shall fall 
back upon Catholic tradition as feeling it the correlative of our 
nature, and shall be rescued from the delusive and heretical 
sophisms of the Protestant schools. 

Now this is one principal charge we have to bring against Dr. 
Arnold. He is exemplarily candid in admitting the goodness of 
those who differ from himself, but he never seems arrested in his 
course, disturbed in his confidence and composure, by the know¬ 
ledge how singular he is among good men in his opinions. We 
do not say, far from it, that this fact is a refutation of his view's 

* Dr. Arnold says, (p 364) that “ it is language fearfully resembling the very blas¬ 
phemy against the Holy Ghost, to say that where men’s lives are apparently good and 
holy, and their doctrines against those of the Church, the holiness is an unreal holi¬ 
ness;” for that “ the fruits of righteousness are the Holy Spirit’s most infallible sign.” 
We do not know against whom he supposes himself writing; his own expressions 
on the subject have a striking resemblance to Mr. Newman’s, in his Letter to tlip 
Bishop of Oxford; and the text will show how fully we agree with his principle. One 
would almost think he was attacking the Record Newspaper, which has been lately 
speaking of “ Satan transforming himself into an angel of light,” &c. 

A A 2 
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(for it might be that his is really the adequate expression of what 
they implicitly hold), but we do say that it is a very startling phe¬ 
nomenon, requiring his most anxious attention. But so far from 
feeling it a difficulty, so far from trying to discover what attrac¬ 
tion to good men certain doctrines could present, and accord¬ 
ingly what element of truth they might contain, he consoles him¬ 
self with the saying that “most mischievous errors have been pro¬ 
mulgated by men who have yet been neither foolish nor wicked,” 
and as it were moves the previous question. Now even those who 
in principle separate from Catholic teaching and study Scripture 
each for himself, in practice for the most part have been so far 
united by the ties of friendship or of party, as to be, in very con¬ 
siderable measure, mutual checks on extravagance and “egoism,” 
but Dr. Arnold is consistent in his application of the Protestant 
principle, and makes himself his one centre, test and standard. 
This is a plain fact, and arguing merely a priori, we must say 
that no one, be he who he may, can possibly adopt such a rule 
of proceeding, without the most imminent danger of becoming 
puffed up, self-willed, and narrow-minded. 

Let so much then have been said on the abstract probability 
of Scripture being a sufficient guide for the individual into reli¬ 
gious truth. We have maintained against such a notion, that 
spiritual things are discerned only in proportion as the spiritual 
life advances, and accordingly that the scope and general teaching 
of Scripture will appear very different to the Christian as he has 
attained a greater or less height. That for the same reason 
Scripture will be no sufficient guide for him, even as to the means 
and rule by which he may make spiritual progress; that no book 
could suffice for that end, much less a book which so little inflicts 
its meaning as the Bible; that living and breathing examples of 
holiness are required, not less to throw light on its sacred pages 
than to give the only effectual guide and support to the Chris¬ 
tian’s religious advancement. Dr. Arnold has laid all his own 
stress upon abstract probability, and we have therefore thought it 
better not to decline meeting him on the ground he has himself 
chosen. But there are other considerations which must not be 
omitted, and which perhaps will have more weight with him who 
humbly and seriously “ waits upon God,” than any philosophical 
and a priori considerations, whatever their force. Before pro¬ 
ceeding however to these, we may take the present opportunity 
of drawing attention to a few misconceptions entertained by the 
writer of his opponents’ sentiments. 

(1.) Some of our readers may remember that Mr. Froude,in some 
observations he wrote on an Essay in Dr. Arnold’s third volume. 
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drew attention to his statement, that if after we have employed 
onr utmost pains on the right interpretation of Scripture, there 
remain any doctrines fairly disputable, any practices, the advo¬ 
cates and opponents of which equally can appeal to Scripture, 
as justifying or condemning them; then we may be sure that 
those doctrines and practices are really unessential and indiffer¬ 
ent; and that every man must be content with holding his own 
opinion about them, in perfect tolerance of the opposite opinion 
entertained by his neighbour. Mr. Froude proceeded to con¬ 
trast this sentiment with his mode of treating the interpretation 
of Scripture received, “ after their utmost pains,” by such men as 
Hooker,Taylor, Wilson. These “doctrines and practices,”believed 
by them to be in Scripture,he considers “ mischievous,” “ profane,” 
“ manifestly unchristian,” “ priestcraft,” “ Judaism,” “ positive 
blasphemy.” Their professions he does not hesitate to assert are 
less excusable than those of the Judaizing Christians, condemned 
of old by St. Paul. They “ veil under a convenient mysticism 
notions which are too unchristian to bear the light,” “ they would 
gladly insinuate doctrines, the full profaneness of which they dare 
not openly avow.”* Dr. Arnold does not allude to this Essay of 
Mr. Froude’s, or appears to have met with it; but we gather from 
the present volume what his answer would be. It never occurs 
to him that his opponents do go on more and more to find Scrip¬ 
ture in accordance with Tradition (see e. g. p. 403). He thinks 
that “ there is good hope that as sound principles of interpreta¬ 
tion are more generally known, they will put to shame a flagrant 
departure from them; and that those who try to make Scripture 
say more or less than it has said, will be gradually driven to con¬ 
fess that Scripture is not their veal authority ” (p. 405). He 
says, “it is not yet deemed prudent [by them] to avow openly that 
they prefer the so-called Fathers to the Apostles ” (p. 469, note); 
nay, he shows his low opinion of the existing state of things by 
the modesty of his anticipations. “ We may be allowed,” he says, 
“to hope and believe that in time y ’tf men could be hindered from 
misinterpreting the Scripture in behalf of their own opinions, 
their opinions themselves would find fewer supporters; for men 
will shrink from saying that that is no truth of Christianity , which 
Christ and His Apostles have clearly taught” (p.407). He should 
knowthat one and all who have carefully studied Scripture under the 
Church’s teaching, have professed themselves so deeply impressed 
with the truth of the Catholic scheme of interpretation, that all 
others more and more offend them, as insufferably shallow, par¬ 
tial, and jejune. 

* Froude’s Remains, part 2, vol. i. p. 363. 
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(2.) In the last instance Dr. Arnold assumed that Scripture and 
Catholic Tradition do not come from the same Author; in the 
present he assumes that Catholic Tradition and Conscience do not 
either. He says (p. 474):— 

“ It is not hard for a sceptical mind to deceive itself by saying that it 
receives whatever the Church declares to be true ; it may receive any 
number of doctrines, but it will not really believe them. We may re¬ 
strain our tongue from disputing them, we may watch every restless 
thought that would question them, and instantly, by main force as it 
were, put it down; but all this time our minds do not assimilate to 
them; they do not take them up into their own nature so as to make 
them part of themselves, freshening and supplying the life-blood of 
their very being. Truth must be believed by the mind's oxen act ; our 
souls must be drawn towards it with a reasonable love; some affinity there 
must be between it and them, or else they can never really comprehend 
it,” 

This is most beautifully and truly expressed, as all must allow; 
the strangest part of it is, that he should imagine those against 
whom he writes to concede that obedient and humble minds are 
not drawn to Catholicism by " a reasonable love,” by “ their 
mind’s own act,” or that there is no “ affinity between it and 
them.” As to the old story of the infidelity in foreign Catholic 
countries, and “ the bitterness of feeling with which Machiavelli 
and others like him appear to have regarded the whole subject of 
Christianity,” so far as Dr. Arnold’s argument is concerned,* it 
is sufficient to answer, that what is not asserted will not be con¬ 
tradicted; and that if the very same habit of thought and practice 
be in England consistent with the name of Christian which else¬ 
where is inconsistent with it, it is not very plain that our Chris¬ 
tianity is likely to be much the better for having such elements 
mixed up with it. We may add also, that he who is turned infidel 
by the doctrine of Transubstantiation or Invocation of Saints, can¬ 
not have started with a Christianity that was worth a great deal. 

(3.) One of the Tracts for the Times is a series of Lectures, 
full of most important considerations for the benefit of those, as it 
expressed itself, “who hear much stress laid upon a certain system 
of doctrine, see much in it . . . agreeable to the analogy of nature , 
which bespeaks the hand of the Creator and is suitable to the needs 
and expectations of the creature; .... much that is singularly 
true, consistent, entire, harmonious in its adjustments; but who 
seem to ask for move rigid proof, &c. especially more adequate 
and explicit Scripture proof.” It does not fall within our present 

* Dr. Arnold speaks of this merely as resulting from the authoritative system, not 
from the popular corruptions, nor again from any system of intervention on the part of 
the civil government. 
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design to allude to Dr. Arnold’s answer to this tract, which has 
fallen in his way, and therefore we will content ourselves with 
citing here his account of it. “ Mr. Newman,” he says, “ in this 
tract, brought forward all the difficulties of Scripture, &c. and 
merely observed, that as those with whom he was arguing could 
not solve these difficulties, but yet believed the Scripture no less 
in spite of them, so the apparent unreasonableness of his doctrine 
of the Priesthood was no ground why it should be rejected.” We 
are far from accusing this writer of wilful want of candour. Can¬ 
dour is at least as much an intellectual as a moral virtue; and we 
suppose his warmest admirers will hardly deny that it is far from 
his forte to do even tolerable justice to the arguments of his 
opponents. Indeed his moral nature exerts itself boldly against 
his intellectual deficiency in this respect; and he compels himself 
most creditably to acknowledge the sincerity, zeal, and even ability 
of those whom he opposes, difficult as he finds it to conceive how 
any one can believe more than himself without being t( very foolish,” 
or less without being “ very wicked.” 

(4.) Dr. Arnold asks “Will the decisions of any, or of all, of these 
Six Councils furnish us with an authoritative interpretation of 
Scripture? They give us the Nicene and Constantinopolitan 
Creeds; they condemn various notions with regard to the Person 
of our Lord, and to some other points of belief;. . . but, with the 
exception of some particular passages, there is no authority in 
the creeds or canons or anathemas of these Councils for the inter - 
pretationof Scripture; they leave its difficulties just where they were 
before.” (p. 471.) How wonderful a passage to anyone not under¬ 
standing the writer’s frame of mind ! If all Scripture speaks of our 
Lord and the Blessed Trinity, can we read any part of it without 
deriving from it a different impression, according to the idea im¬ 
pressed on our minds with regard to the Object of worship? Does 
the orthodox doctrine of our Lord’s Incarnation give us no help in 
the “ interpretation” of the Gospels, that is, in the effect produced 
on our mind by reading every single verse in them? How pain¬ 
fully do such passages recal to our mind the sentiments we quoted 
above upon Arian and Socinian doctrines ! How perversely does 
he seem, if we may so express ourselves, to project the words and 
ideas of inspiration on the plane of criticism and history ! In a 
former publication he expresses his wonder at the “ dull and 
painful details” of ecclesiastical history : that ‘‘men hindered each 
other’s progress and their own, by stopping to analyse and dispute 
about the nature of the sun’s light till all were blinded by it , 
instead of thankfully using its aid to show them the true path 
onwards.”* We can assure him, that should the pure light of the 
* Principle of Church Reform, p. 39. 
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Gospel be ever by God’s grace restored to this benighted land, 
his own labours will not excite less of almost contemptuous sur¬ 
prise in those who follow him. Posterity indeed will, we hope, 
be slow to credit the existence of such a phenomenon as a clergy¬ 
man of undoubted piety and intelligence, (and Dr. Arnold on 
this subject is but the type, we fear, of a considerable class), pos¬ 
sessing and reading the Sacred Oracles of God, yet bringing to 
their study no more spiritual and searching instruments wherewith 
to explore their depths, than such powers of mind as are engen¬ 
dered by the habit of studying critically, with a view to their poli¬ 
tical bearings, the records of the world’s past history, and also—an 
accurate knowledge of Hellenistic Greek. And, at all events, 
what will be the judgment of a right-thinking critic on the result 
of such a procedure, but that it is equivalent to a renunciation of 
all that is high, unearthly and supernatural in the Christian Reve¬ 
lation ; that he who adopts it can aim at gaining from the inex¬ 
haustible depths of the Inspired Word no more,—and will, in fact, 
gain less,—than a superficial acquaintance with the more obvious 
doctrines and precepts of the Gospel, and lively historical pictures 
of the external events on which it is founded ? 

Let us now then, according to our promise, mention some of 
those plain and obvious marks (and the list might easily be en¬ 
larged), which, if he will fairly give them his attention, will be more 
available than abstract argument to deter the humble enquirer from 
acquiescing in the doctrine, now, alas ! so popular, that Holy 
Scripture is sufficient for its own interpretation without assistance 
from tradition or the Church ; that, whatever the difficulties of 
individual passages, it bears on its surface one plain consistent 
doctrine, which therefore is to be accepted as the Christian 
scheme. 

(1.) The first consideration perhaps that is likely to throw doubt 
in such a person’s mind on the idea of God’s blessing being given 
to this mode of seeking Christian Truth, is the plain fact that 
those who adopt it are undeniably blind to some of the clearest 
intimations contained in Scripture. For instance, if there is one 
doctrine more than another on which the surface of Scripture 
presents one plain consistent appearance from first to last, it is 
that of judgment according to works; and if there be one which 
all who profess to go wholly by Scripture, amidst their differences, 
agree to oppose, either in itself or its plainest consequences, it is 
that same doctrine. The truth of the first of these propositions 
is not interfered with by the circumstance of there being some 
texts to which Lutherans appeal; for they are invariably, on any 
interpretation, obscure and difficult passages, and so do not bear 
upon the plain and obvious drift of Scripture; we may add too. 
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that, taking the context into account , they are themselves usually 
quite as difficult to understand on the Lutheran as on the Catholic 
interpretation. May we not without presumption recognize in 
this fact a remarkable intervention of God’s Providence, that 
in these latter days, when Scripture is made so exclusively the 
standard of appeal to individuals, the prevalent direction of error 
should be one so plainly and consistently condemned by the very 
surface of that Scripture? How comparatively difficult would it 
have been, e. g. to make a stand, had Arianism, or some similar 
form of heresy, been the principal antagonist which raised its head 
at this day against Catholic teaching! But indeed it is most ob¬ 
servable how each separate sector persuasion or party,while laying 
stress on some one phase of Scripture teaching, goes contentedly 
on from year’s end to year’s end, not even dreaming of some other, 
which all must confess, when their attention is turned to it, to be 
contained with equal clearness in the letter of Holy Writ. Thus, 
if we may borrow from our own pages, tC The baptism of infants 
and that by sprinkling, the custom of not celebrating the Holy 
Communion every Lord’s Day; the practice of considering peo¬ 
ple Christians though they do not communicate ; not meeting daily 
for public prayer; suffering that there be some among us who 
lack; bishops living like nobles, and priests like gentlemen;.... the 
disuse of Christian salutations and blessings in our daily conver¬ 
sation ; discontinuance of ecclesiastical censures; the Church of 
England resigning herself to a state of spiritual isolation from the 
rest of Christendom without an effort or wish to be re-united; the 
union of Church and State; choosing the ministers of the Church 
only from the learned and wealthy, calling them doctors, mas¬ 
ters, and reverends; not fasting, not washing the saints’ feet, not 
anointing the sick, not looking for miracles; ... all are contrary 
to the first and most obvious meaning of Scripture. We unhesi¬ 
tatingly go to war with another Christian country without affecting 
to bring our differences before the Church; what can be more con¬ 
trary to the first blush of Scripture?”* Yet how profoundly do 
those who are so fond of an appeal to the plain and certain force 
of Scripture texts when it suits their own doctrines to do so, how 
profoundly do they neglect, how unsuspectingly overlook such 
passages as those to which we have here alluded! Dr. Arnold 
himself too, as we have already shown in some particulars, and 
shall have hereafter to show in more, is a great offender in this 
respect; and what does the whole come to, but that, whether in 
consequence of the peculiar structure of Scripture itself, or by 
special interposition, or from whatever cause, all who profess to 
depart from the rule of the Church, depart without professing it 
* British Critic for April, 1840, p. 422. 
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equally from their own rule, and stand self-condemned in the face 
of men? 

(2.) Appeal is made to Scripture: to Scripture then let us ap¬ 
peal. We could not be so confident as we are of the utter futility 
of any attempt to prove this modern fancy from its sacred pages, 
were it not that it has been attempted, and we have seen therefore 
all that can be done in that way. The passages commonly ad¬ 
duced, taken by themselves, are irrelevant in the extreme; but 
when they are contrasted with the much clearer passages on the 
opposite side, the balance of Scripture proof is strongly inclined 
the other way. # Dr. Arnold indeed seems hardly to lay stress 
on this argument; he takes the opening of The Acts as a text for 
one of his sermons on this subject, but does not seem to rest on it 
as a proof. How then does Dr. Arnold’s version of the “ sacred 
and fundamental principle of Protestantism” stand? “ All neces¬ 
sary or even important Christian truth is so clearly expressed in 
Scripture that the ordinary pains of a critical scholar, if unpre¬ 
judiced, may find it there” {major) ; “ the belief in this fact is ail 
important Christian truth, for without it we have no security 
against the antichrist of priesthood,” {minor) ; “ yet this fact is not 
so clearly expressed in Scripture that,” &c. A strange difficulty 
this, even in limine! But let us look closely at facts :—Ingenious 
reasonings have been devised to show how wise is^the alleged 
absence of final authority on points of doctrine in the Christian 
scheme ; for God’s alleged method of giving Scripture, as the sole 
final authority, and omitting from Scripture dogmatic teaching. 
Now this reasoning to some may appear strong, as to us it appears 
weak; but strong or weak, it is reasoning; while the fact remains 
perfectly certain that, during the Apostles’ life-time at least, 
Christians were taught doctrine in the manner shown to be less 
consistent with God’s wisdom, they were taught doctrine autho¬ 
ritatively and without appeal. Dr. Arnold, with his usual wish 
to be as candid as possible, has acknow ledged that he “supposes” 
the notion to be “ contrary to all probability, that the Apostles’ 
Creed was but a deduction from our present Scriptures,” (Introd. 
p. xxiv.) Thus then, in the Apostles’ life-time, the faithful were 
not relegated to private judgment on Scripture as proof of doc¬ 
trine: nor, as the author would allow, were they in any subsequent 
age for 1500 years. All that he can say is, that after the death of 
the Apostles, a revolution in their method of being taught ought 
to have taken place, but did not. This is his assertion p —but 
what is, what can be, his proof? 

( 3 .) Dr. Arnold considers that the experience of our pow'er of 
understanding works of heathen antiquity makes it “ startling” to be 
* See Froude’s Remains, part ii. vol. j. pp. 77—6%, 
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told we have not the same power of understanding Holy Scripture. 
We have already alluded to this in one connection; let us now turn 
to Mr. Froude’s method of meeting it. He has drawn attention 
to Bishop Butler’s sentiment, (in what Dr. Arnold considers one 
of the greatest works in our language, (p. 148)), “ that we cannot 
argue that this cannot be the sense or intent of such a passage of 
Scripture, for if it had , it would have been expressed more plainly , 
. . . yet we may justly argue thus with respect to common books.”* 
“And the reason of this difference,” Bishop Butler continues, “ is 
very evident; that in Scripture we are not competent judges , as 
we are in common books, how plainly it were to have been expected , 
what is the true sense, should have been expressed,” &c. In fact 
the author’s argument goes entirely on the assumption that Scrip¬ 
ture is not inspired; i. e. that its writers were altogether left to 
their natural tendency as to what they should mention, what pass 
over. Yet that “ the scriptural narratives are . . . divinely framed 
and superintended ” he tells us himself is a truth of which he 
“ cannot conceive his conviction being otherwise than sure,” 
(p. 487*) Thus his argument is without even the slightest shadow 
of plausibility, except upon an hypothesis which he cannot even 
conceive himself ever to admit. 

(4.) But more than this may be said : his argument begs the 
whole question with his opponents. For if God has set up two 
joint guides into Truth,—Scripture and the Church, is it not 
altogether in. accordance with His usual dealings that those who 
recklessly and presumptuously choose to reject one , shall be not 
saved from most serious error by the other? Would it not indeed 
be a serious argument against the prophetical office of the Church, 
as of divine appointment, did we not see that those who reject it 
differ very fundamentally in opinion from those who submit to it? 
The circumstance then to which he so often points, that private 
judgment on Scripture would naturally lead us to very different 
doctrines from those which the Church teaches, is not only not 
an objection to the Catholic scheme, but its being otherwise would 
be an objection.^ 

(3.) Supposing Protestants had succeeded as fully as they have 
failed signally, (which is supposing a very great deal), in rendering 
even plausible on other grounds that strange figment which doc- 
trinally is the foundation of their system, what would they have 
succeeded in effecting ? They would have raised a difficulty : 

* Froude’s Remains, part ii. vol. i. p.369. 

t So Moehler, in his book on “ The Unity of the Church,” says, in a note which 
we cannot at this moment find, that in his own communion the people have suffered 
loss in sound doctrine, from the circumstance of the (Scripture not being sufficiently put 
before them. 
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no more. The plain matter of history would still remain for them 
to get over as best they might. We may refer to the earlier part 
of the fifteenth and seventeenth chapters of the <c Church of the 
Fathers” for a full statement of this objection, into which we have 
no room to enter. “ Granting that Catholicism is a corruption, 
is it possible it could be a corruption springing up everywhere at 
once?” " So much the Protestant must grant, that if such a 
system of doctrine existed, it has been clean swept away as if by 
a deluge, suddenly, silently, and without memorial , . . . must allow 
the deluge has done its work; yes, and has disappeared itself; it 
has been swallowed up in the earth mercilessly as itself was mer¬ 
ciless.” “ The Bible, and the Bible only, is the religion of Pro¬ 
testants, and we the only interpreters of it. We claim a sort of 

parliamentary privilege to interpret laws our own way.we 

know and we lament that all antiquity runs counter to our inter¬ 
pretation, and therefore the Church was corrupt from very early 
times indeed,” 8cc.* These extracts will show the scope of the 
argument we have referred to; and if Dr. Arnold should examine 
it, he will find that his pleadings for St. Clement and St. Ignatius, 
able and ingenious though they be, will serve him in no stead for 
his purpose; as is usual with him, he does not even apprehend 
the reasoning which he professes to answer. 

(6.) We will only mention one more consideration, and so con¬ 
clude this branch of our subject. We maintain that the true 
sense of Scripture is handed down from age to age by transmission; 
and that the witnesses to it profess no more than to deliver what 
they have received; also that private individuals depend more or 
less on the w'ord of those more holy than themselves, who assure 
us that they go on continually to find greater accordance between 
the written and the unwritten word. This is objected to as 
injurious to the liberty of the private Christian, as savouring of 
priestcraft, as disrespectful to Scripture itself. What does Dr. 
Arnold substitute? there is a school of Protestants indeed, dif¬ 
fering from the author on this head not less than ourselves, who 
say that reading the Scriptures is as it were a sacrament, by 
means of which the Holy Spirit guides each Christian into true 
doctrine. We cannot encumber ourselves at present w ith further 
allusion to this view; but we must frankly confess that, untenable 
as it is, it seems to us both more religious and intellectually deeper 
than that contained in the volume before us. But what does Dr. 
Arnold, and those who think with him in the matter, substitute ? 
he attacks the prophetical office of the Church as founded by the 
Apostles, and gives us, as our prophets, grammarians and philo- 

* Church of the Fathers, pp, 282, 317, 328,330. 
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logists.* Humble believers are to look for Christian truth from 
the lips, not of those who are better Christians, but better critics; 
not of those who have more experience in holy living, but in 
manuscripts and Greek constructions; not of those who succeed 
the Apostles, but of those who succeed <( Porson and Herman.” 
O most hateful and unchristian tyranny! Is it possible to pro¬ 
ceed in a tone of calm criticism, however great and sincere our 
respect for the writer, when such chains as these are attempted to 
be forged for the little ones of Christ, and that by one who pro¬ 
fesses especial zeal for their liberty ? And let this too be observed, 
that the qualifications on which he lays especial stress for Scrip¬ 
ture interpretation, are especially those which are usually consi¬ 
dered to be united in himself. He makes no account for that 
end of knowledge of the human heart; none of deep philosophy ; 
none of experience of mankind ; yet, if we are to have intellect 
placed aloft as our one guide in exploring the depths of Scripture, 
let it at least be the highest class of intellect; let us at least be 
saved from the unhallowed dominion of such studies as are almost 
exclusively connected with the practical and external. “ No edu¬ 
cated layman,” says the same writer in another work,f “ is justified 
in taking his own faith upon trust from a clergyman ;” is it then 
at last for the educated only that Dr. Arnold comes forth as a 
champion against priestly tyranny? and does he too, and in another 
instance, for the same principle is observable in several of his 
opinions, add to the number of those who, renouncing the true 
superiors set over them by Christ himself, are fain to bow down 
to some carnal and worldly idol of their own devising? 

We know not well how' we could have materially abridged 
the long discussion we have just terminated; yet it has proceeded 
so far beyond what we had anticipated, that we must hasten as 
fast as possible to a conclusion. But there is one subject which, 
from the very prominent place it seems ever to have occupied in 
his thoughts, it would be highly unjust to Dr. Arnold to omit: 

* It is no answer whatever to the observations which follow to quote such a passage 
as this, ** Neither do I mean that mere intellectual study would make them clear to the 
careless and undevout; hut, supposing us to seek honestly to know God’s will, and to 
pray devoutly for his help to guide us to it, then our study is not vain and uncertain,” 
(p. 406.) The one means by which he expects to discover the meaning of Holy Scrip¬ 
ture is “ intellectual study,” though he thinks a bad life would, by raising prejudices 
or in some other way, interfere with the natural result of such study. “Those habits 
of study,” he says, ** which are cultivated here and in other places of the same kind, 
are the best ordinary means of arriving at the truth in * the study of the Scriptures.’ 
We are constantly engaged in extracting the meaning of those who have written in 

times past, and in a dead language.We do this for heathen writings; but the 

process is exactly the same .... with what is required to interpret the word of God.” 
—pp. 407, 408. 

t Principles of Church Reform, p. 81. 
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our readers will of course understand us to refer to the Christian 
priesthood. And in order to lead up to this, we must mention 
two other very solemn points of doctrine. The author alludes, 
in one of his notes and in his introduction, to the Holy Com¬ 
munion ; he considers the Catholic interpretation of the sixth 
chapter of St. John to imply “ that the one great work of a 
Christian is to receive the Lord’s Supper” (p. 470); whereas our 
Lord instituted that Sacrament “ as one mean of grace among 
many; not as the only nor the principal” (p. xxxi.) In this 
latter he has slightly misrepresented the wording of the resolutions 
which he criticizes : they say—1, “ that the only way of salvation 
is the partaking of the Body and Blood, &c.: and, 2, that the 
mean expressly authorized by Him for that purpose (viz. of par¬ 
taking His Body and Blood) is the Sacrament,” &c. However, 
this is by no means material; but he seems to think that in using 
such expressions, some slight is thrown on other religious exer¬ 
cises, prayer, self-denial, obedience, and the like. Now this 
would indeed be a very grave objection; but it is very far from 
being the case; “ yea, rather we establish the law.” For let us 
consider how much we find in the New Testament about the ex¬ 
ceedingly great contrast between Jews or Heathens and Christians: 
*' If any man is in Christ, he is a new creature: old things are 
passed away , behold all things are become new.” Now in what 
way is this realized under the ordinary theory ? will any amount 
of new facts known , new motives given, &c., at all satisfy the force 
of such passages? We think no one who reverently studies 
Scripture will say so. There are religionists indeed who con¬ 
sider that the law was given to show that men could not obey, 
and then the Gospel to bring the glad tidings that they need not. 
Such a view as this does give them a sufficient force : the only 
objection to it is that it is contrary to the plainest and most 
repeated declarations of Scripture, does violence to the most 
certain dictates of conscience, and goes directly to the overthrow 
of all distinction between right and wrong. However, we are 
far enough from imputing such doctrines to Hr. Arnold; but we 
do think that he gives great handle to them, from the utter power¬ 
lessness of his system of interpretation in giving any satisfactory 
explanation of such passages as those we have referred to. But 
the Church Catholic has ever said that the Christian is a new 
creature, for he is endued with a new nature; and this new 
nature, as it is implanted in him by holy Baptism, so is it renewed 
and supported in a still more awful and mysterious manner by 
the communication of our Blessed Lord in the Eucharist. He 
does not cease then to pray, or to deny himself, or to obey; rather 
he performs those duties far more carefully and watchfully, from 
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feeling the higher state into which he is brought, the far more 
trembling responsibility which he consequently incurs, and the 
far higher attainments which are within his reach. But these 
are “ all become new” acts, for they are the prayers, self-denial, 
and obedience of one bearing Christ within him, and become “ a 
new creature;” no less different from what he was while “ in 
the flesh,” than a man from a brute, or an angel from a man. 
This awful Presence not only thus renews his soul, but makes his 
body immortal: in the words of our prayer-book, 6 * preserves his 
body and soul to everlasting life and it is this double “ life” 
which our blessed Lord tells his disciples that they have not in 
I them, unless they eat His flesh and drink His blood. We are 
not at present asking Dr. Arnold to receive the Church’s inter¬ 
pretation of this passage, but to acknowledge that it gives a very 
real and solemn meaning to our Lord’s words, both literal on the 
one hand, and yet in no way tending to formalism or indolence 
on the other; and this we think he cannot in fairness deny. But 
on the general subject of figurative language, which seems a great 
stumbling block to this writer, we are tempted to extract a few 
of Mr. Froude’s remarks. 

ie Figures and metaphors are not chosen by inspired writers, as they 
! were by the heathen oracles, to give elevation to plain matters, but 
! because the matters of which they speak are so elevated as not to admit 
of being expressed plainly. It is no part of their subject to make plain 
things difficult, but difficult things as plain as they admit of being . . . 
Christ tells us, &c. not because it is a more striking way of saying what 
could equally well have been said in plainer ways, but because it is the 
plainest and most literal way of speaking of which the nature of the 
subject admits. And thus when . . . He said ‘ This is my body,’ we 
may be sure He stated that which was more near the literal truth than 
could be expressed in any other language whatsoever.”* 

On the other hand, when Dr. Arnold frankly confesses that in 
his opinion “ the sacraments of the old fathers were all one zvith 
ours ” (p. 468, note), in this particular instance of Judaism we 
have a fair claim to ask of him how the existence of such u dead 
rites” under the Gospel is compatible with St. Paul’s language to 
the Galatians? Has Scripture on its surface any meaning which 
may be trusted, or has it not? if it has not, where is Dr. Arnold’s 
whole theory ? and if it has, what place can Jewish sacraments 
have in the Christian scheme? 

We should be prepared, from Dr. Arnold’s rejection of sa¬ 
cramental influence, to expect a very inadequate apprehension 
of the doctrine itself, that a wonderful virtue resides within us 
as Christians, through the indwelling of the Holy Ghost. This 
* Remains, part ii. vol. i. pp. 145, 146. 
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need not perhaps logically follow, but it seerns always to do so 
morally: we never heard of one single instance where the latter 
truth was preserved after the loss of the former. Accordingly, 
when Dr. Arnold speaks of Christian righteousness, his prevailing 
idea seems to be that the new motives of action given under the 
Gospel are the sole and sufficient cause of it. The following 
extracts are altogether conclusive on this head. In a sermon, 
from which we have before made quotations, and in which the 
very subject is to explain how Christians are dead to the law, we 
have the following: 

ft The Gospel . . . supposes that the Spirit of God, presenting to our 
minds the sight of God’s love in Christ, sets us free from the law of sin 
and death 3 that is, that a sense of thankfulness to God and love to God 
and of Christ, will be so strong a motive that we shall, generally speak¬ 
ing, need no other 3 that it will so work upon us, as to make us feel good 
easy and delightful, and thus to become dead to the law.”—p. 101. 

And in another place : 

“ Christ’s death is revealed to us as a motive capable of overcoming 
all temptations to evil. ... * He suffered for our sins .... that He 

might bring us to God j’ that is, that a consideration of what Christ’s 

death declares to us should have power to melt the hardest heart . 

that when we think of Christ dying for its ... . from love for Him , and 
cotifidence of hope we should be able to overcome all temptations.”— 
p. 2 G 1 . 

Instances of this might without difficulty be multiplied, and 
indeed that it is the general impression conveyed by the author’s 
teaching will hardly be questioned. Yet how nearly a sealed 
book must the New Testament be to him who has not realized 
much more than this! When we think of long passages e. g. in 
the Epistles to the Ephesians or Colossians, we are amazed that 
a writer who sees so little of their full force, should speak of St. 
Paul as glowingly as he does (p. 488), so great a part of his 
writings must he consider to be unmeaning and extravagant hyper- 
bole. # This too will throw further light upon what we have 
before alluded to, the suprising unreality with which this author 
uses high expressions. It is perfectly impossible for any one to 
have written the passages we have extracted, who at the same 
time believed in any true sense that God the Holy Ghost dwells 
within us, “ working in us both to will and do of His good plea¬ 
sure;” the very utmost we can attribute to him is the belief that 
the Spirit puts before our minds motives; as He did of course 
also from time to time before the minds of Jews or Heathens; 

* If any one wish to have some idea of ihe extent of Scripture proof for this doc¬ 
trine, not denied, but rather not dreamt of, not inspected, by Dr. Arnold, he should be 
referred to the 7th of Mr. Newman’s Lectures on Justification or the 18th sermon of 
his third volume. 
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no special presence within us as Christians can form any part of 
the author’s habitual creed. Yet we have in other places such 
expressions as “ the Eternal Spirit making our hearts His temple” 
(p. 301), “ God’s Spirit creates in him a spirit or mind like unto 
Himself,” and other similar ways of speaking, casting about at 
random as it were these most solemn words, with not even a 
faint idea of their deep and mysterious import. So much as this 
our readers will in fairness grant, and for so much we admit we 
were fully prepared. But we did not expect to find, and sincerely 
hope we may misunderstand, such a passage as the following, in 
his sermon on Easter-day. 

il They (the disciples) had seen Him dead, and they had seen Him 
risen, and they were receiving into their souls all the lessons, &c. . . . 
brought before them and impressed upon them by that Holy Spirit who, 
according to Christ’s promise, was to take of the things which are Christ’s 
and show them to Christ’s disciples. It is true that there came upon 
them after that an especial visitation of the Spirit of power to fit them 
for their particular work as apostles. . . . And as this especial visitation 
of the Holy Spirit was given to them only , and to those on whom they 
themselves laid their hands , so none have ever since been called to that 
particular work ... in any thing of the same degree of fulness.... Taking 
them as Christians only and not as apostles, they might have so lived 
on (as they did between the Resurrection and Pentecost) to the end of 
their lives, having received all those helps which were needed for their 
own personal salvationf &c.—p. 269, 270. 


I 


j 


If we are not altogether unjust to Dr. Arnold, this must be 
understood to mean that the visitation at Pentecost was not to all 
Christians, that the Holy Ghost did not then take up for the 
first time His abode in the souls of believers, never again to leave 
the Church till the end of the world ; but solely to the Apostles 
as such, and that the gift then conveyed, as it never was imparted 
to each member of the Church, so was never destined to outlast 
in its fulness the apostolic age. And that this is really his mean¬ 
ing is but too probable from a subsequent passage. 

“ He spoke to them after His resurrection, opening their understand¬ 
ings to understand the Scriptures; He spoke yet more fully by His 
Spirit after the day of Pentecost, leading them into all truth. And what 
they thus heard in the ear they proclaimed upon the house tops. When 
the Holy Spirit brought to their remembrance, &c. they were no niggards 
of the heavenly treasure, &c.”—p. 384, 385. 


This extract would perhaps of itself hardly suffice to make plain 
the author’s meaning; but it comes in, alas, too clearly to illus¬ 
trate the preceding. We must honestly declare that till we read 
these passages we had no idea that any one had ever imagined 
himself to receive the Bible, orthodox or heretic, Churchman or 
Dissenter, who professed to reject the doctrine of the Pentecostal 
NO. LX.—OCT. 1841. BB 
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gift imparted to all Christians. That this doctrine makes in ge¬ 
neral no adequate impression is certain enough; else why those 
violent attacks on “inherent righteousness?” else why that Jewish 
view of the weakness of regenerate nature? But we do think 
the present a very serious example of the excesses into which a 
person full of right intentions may be led, who is resolved to make 
his own reading of Scripture his measure of Gospel Truth. 

It seems hardly possible to believe in the Holy Spirit as 
dwelling substantially in each Christian, without going on to be¬ 
lieve in the union of all Christians into one living body. This 
doctrine Dr. Arnold cannot be said to condemn, for the same 
reason that our Twenty-second Article cannot be said to condemn 
the abstract Roman doctrine on the points to which it refers; the 
idea of it seems never to have fairly come before him. The 
constitution of the Church, on which subject especially he 
charges his opponents with Judaism, is the very one in which he 
pre-eminently displays his own Jewish tendencies. It is impos¬ 
sible to read the Twenty-eighth, Twenty-ninth, and Thirty-eighth 
Sermons of this volume, which are on this subject, without seeing 
how little the idea occurs to him of more than a visible , and as it 
were accidental, union of individual Christians. He plainly con¬ 
siders the Church, as it has been expressed, “to consist as it were 
of stones of a building piled one on another, and bound together 
from zvithout” rather than “ as living stones internally connected 
as branches of a tree.”* This the Jewish Church was as exist¬ 
ing before the Holy Ghost came, and accordingly was kept 
together by what may fairly be called a constant succession of vi¬ 
sible divine interference, whether direct or displaying itself in the 
external circumstances in which God placed them. And this 
plainly not existing under the Gospel, it is very interesting to 
see how those who in these latter days have lost sight of the in¬ 
herent vitality of the Christian Church have been thrown, in very 
self-defence, in plain want of other support, into the arms of the 
civil power. Another Jewish result of the same principle is the 
certainty of its dividing Christendom into national churches. 
Not one Church in all lands, but as many different churches as 
lands, removed in sympathies, differing in customs, separate in 
ecclesiastical language, nay, reviling perhaps and opposing each 
other, these are the necessary effects of the anti-spiritual prin¬ 
ciple. However, as praise is far more pleasing than censure, let 

* Here we have another instance of the author’s extravagant unreality. He speaks 
of the Church as being “ the Bride of Christ,” H His mystical Body,” &c. compelled 
indeed to use such language to conceal from himself his short-comings from Scrip¬ 
ture doctrine: but how frigid and bombastical are such words, when used to express 
his ideas! 
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us begin by expressing our cordial concurrence in one great 
truth which Dr. Arnold has fully and heartily apprehended, and 
on which indeed it is his great delight, as we have before ob¬ 
served, to expatiate. It is this, that on the one hand all Chris¬ 
tians, not the Clergy only, really make up the Church, and are 
bound severally to aim at no less than the Gospel standard; as on 
the other all actions, whether secular or spiritual, claim equally 
to be done in a religious spirit; all times claim to be really, how¬ 
ever indirectly, consecrated to God’s service. He considers in¬ 
deed the Church system to disparage these great truths; we of 
course, though not wishing to be paradoxical, so far differ as to 
think that it alone fully inculcates them; but in this difference let 
us not forget our hearty agreement in the very essential principle 
above stated. 

“ What blasphemy,” says the author (p. 417), “ is it [in laymen who 
* have a great respect for the Church’ but ‘ guide their own conduct ac¬ 
cording to other principles/] to call themselves friends of the Church! 
as if Christ’s Church would have any friends except God and His holy 
angels; the Church has its living and redeemed members; it may have 
those who are craving to be admitted within its shelter, being convinced 
that God is in it of a truth; but beyond these, he who is not with it is 
against it, he who is not Christ’s servant serves His enemy.” 

The question between us of course would be, whether such 
persons, if in high worldly station, should be taught to consider 
themselves as governors or as subjects in the Kingdom of God. 

And now as usual comes the task of disabusing the author of 
some strange misapprehensions, and removing some groundless 
1 objections. 

(l.) When we compare his w'ritings together, it is rather embar¬ 
rassing to make out clearly what is the gravamen of his charge 
against belief in the Christian Priesthood. For instance, he 
says (Sermons, vol. iii. p. 408), that when the people say, “ teach 
us also to pray, teach us to worship God acceptably,” the Priest 
repels this request by saying, “it is not right to communicate 
these mysteries to the vulgar,” &c. We may relieve him from all 
fear of this state of things being advocated by the strongest sup¬ 
porters of Catholic doctrine. We find, however, in the present 
volume a passage which certainly shows his extreme ingenuity in 
attempting to form a consistent plan of attack. He connects the 
doctrine of the Priesthood with that of reserve (p. 385). That 
! he will not understand that doctrine, we can readily believe from 
1 his great deficiency in knowledge of human nature. He speaks 
continually in his sermons as if the thought of the highest myste¬ 
ries of Christian faith were the appointed motives of action, even 
from the first moment of a penitent’s return to God. More 
I b b 2 
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thoughtful persons very strongly oppose this account of the case; 
and that for two reasons, among others, 1. morally , it is not till 
some considerable habit of virtue is acquired that gratitude be¬ 
comes a constraining motive of conduct: the earlier appeals in 
all but very extraordinary cases must be to the more selfish part 
of our nature; 2, supernaturally } because, as we urged at length 
just now, these high doctrines are “ spiritually” discerned; and 
self discipline and taking up the cross are the special means on 
our part to which larger supplies of the Spirit are promised. 
Now whether he agrees or not with these arguments, it is plain 
that the difference is in no direct way connected with the doc¬ 
trine of the Priesthood; nay, the principle of reserve, we trust and 
believe, is practically acted upon, whatever persons may think 
themselves, by many who reject that doctrine. Indeed, as well 
might it be said that because Dr. Arnold does not at once intro¬ 
duce his younger boys to the study of Thucydides, from the very 
natural apprehension that their perceptions of that writer would 
be rather dim and cloudy, he has himself a “ reserve of a secret 
doctrine for himself and a chosen few,” (the sixth form) “keeping 
in his own hands the key of knowledge, and opening only half of 
the door.” 

(2.) Again, Dr. Arnold says that this invention, “ falling in un¬ 
happily with” circumstances arising from “ the troubles of the 

second century , in the end destroyed the Church.the 

Clergy began to draw to themselves the attributes of the Church, 
and to call the Church by a different name, such as the faithful 
or the laity,” . . . “ The minority retained the name of the Church” 
(p. lii.), and he urges with point and emphasis, as though he 
expected his words to be questioned, that “ it is in His whole body 
the Church, and not in its Ministers as distinct from His Church, 
that His Holy Spirit abides.” (p. 424 .) This latter sentiment is 
most true and important; so true as to be a truism, so important 
as to be a fundamental article of faith. To what extent it may 
have been ever practically neglected, and how far this is at least a 
natural corruption of Church doctrines, is a very interesting ques¬ 
tion which we have not space in this article to handle worthily.* 
That it was in any way lost sight of in the earlier ages of the 
Church, or that it has been neglected by those writers of the pre-' 
sent day who especially incur Dr. Arnold’s displeasure, we believe 

* That this corruption has in some Catholic countries existed to some extent is very 
possible. Moehler says (Unity of the Church, French Translation, p. 134, note), 
“ Many Catholic writers thought they could not uphold the divine appointment of 
bishops, otherwise than by altogether lowering the position of the people j Protestants 
think they cannot preserve the dignity of the people, without overthrowing the 
bishops who are the centres of unity. These are the two extremes, the Catholic 
Church alone is in the right.” 
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none can think who is acquainted with them. As to the word 
u Church” being applied habitually to the Clergy in the ages im¬ 
mediately following the second century, we wish Dr. Arnold had 
adduced proof of his position ; learned men say very confidently 
that he is altogether in error when he supposes it. Of course, 
were it to happen e. g. that a certain body of bishops interfered 
to threaten certain civil officers with excommunication, that 
might very naturally be called the interference of the Church , 
which would as little imply that the said officers were not part of 
the Church, as when we say the State threatens a criminal with 
imprisonment, we mean that the criminal is no part of the state. 
The Church in external action , like any other polity, acts through 
her rulers; and their deeds are the deeds of the Church, not because 
they make up the Church, but because they are her appointed re¬ 
presentatives. 

Once more: it is urged (p. xlviii.) that Scripture speaks de¬ 
cisively on 

“ This point of principle, that the whole body of the faithful was to 
take an active part in its concerns ; the various faculties of its various 
members were to perform their several parts; it was to be a living so¬ 
ciety, not an inert mass of mere hearers and subjects who were to be 
absolutely ruled by one small portion of its members.” 

Surely “ to take an active part in its concerns,” but not there¬ 
fore in its government: this must from its nature be the task of 
a few. That Scripture does present a picture of lively and hearty 
sympathy between the members of the Church, a consciousness 
of union in one faith and Spirit, a feeling of equality as the re¬ 
deemed members of Christ, with which it is most melancholy to 
dream of comparing what we see any where in these latter days, 
and which indeed cannot exist without a stringent and searching- 
discipline; this is most true, and of the utmost importance to 
bear in mind. Our limits will not allow of enlarging on it; but 
both for the sake of illustration and to show how far Dr. Arnold 
mistakes the sentiments of his opponents, a few extracts from 
Mr. Froude’s writings will be m place: 

“ The whole body of Christ’s Church asserted and maintained to them¬ 
selves the right of freely choosing those who were to be their spiritual 
rulers. This right they did not think it fit to make over either to the 
emperor’s ministers or to the emperor himself. It was their own ; it 
had been bequeathed to them by the Apostles ; and they would not sell 
the inheritance of their fathers.”—(part ii. vol. i. pp. 219, 220.) 

“ ‘ If thy brother offend against thee/ prince be he or peasant, be the 
offence little or great, civil or ecclesiastical, still the same command has 
gone forth, f tell it to the Church’—and if he neglect to hear the Church, 
let him be a heathen.”—(vol. ii. p. 13.) 

“ The religion of Jesus Christ is in especial manner the religion of 
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the poor, and it was to these that the Gospel was first preached ; it was 
these that heard it gladly.”—(vol. i. pp. 307, 308.) 

“ The privileges of the Church were exerted (in the time of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury) for the benefit of the lower orders; who were 
thus enabled to emerge from hereditary vassalage, and sometimes even to 
attain an elevation equal to that of the highest lay nobility.”—(vol. ii. 
p. 32.) 

To which we may add from “ The Church of the Fathers,” 

“ The undeniable fact that the Church, when purest and most power¬ 
ful, has depended for its influence on its consideration with the many.” 
—p. 4. 

Indeed it may be suggested to the many enquirers after the 
principle of a free constitution in the present day, whether at last 
any can be thought of more fitted to combine security against 
misgovernment with reverence for law (the great problem in 
politics), than this apostolical polity: when to the popular elec¬ 
tion of the Church's rulers strict discipline was to be superadded, 
so that the openly profane and immoral with their associates 
would have no part or lot in the matter; while the ordination, 
which conferred the episcopal character, was well known to pro¬ 
ceed, not from the people, but from a divinely transmitted source. 

Dr. Arnold, however, considers the bishops' authoritative de¬ 
cision of points of doctrine inconsistent with the Christian liberty 
of the people. Yet let it be considered what is really claimed, 
and what is not. The Faith is the inheritance of the humblest 
Christian not less than of the most learned bishop ; and it is 
grasped moreover and enjoyed in no other proportion than ac¬ 
cording to the holiness of the recipient. But to give the adequate 
formal expression to that which is implicitly embraced, or to 
find the key, as it were, to the essential point at issue, when some 
heretical system of doctrine is endeavouring to gain a footing 
within the Church ; this must be the work of men endowed with 
a cultivated intellect and habits of leisure. And it is surely among 
the plainest of duties of the Church governors, by means of ex¬ 
plicit statements of the truth, supported by the powers entrusted 
to them partly for that very object, to protect those little ones of 
Christ who are “ rooted and grounded in love,'' from being “ un¬ 
equally yoked with” misbelievers, whom they feel to be heretics, 
however unable to give expression to their feelings; as well as 
to preserve those who are less stable from the danger of making 
shipwreck of their faith, and declining from the narrow way. It 
is very well for Dr. Arnold, who seems to think e. g. the Arian 
heresy consistent with real holiness of life, to condemn this as 
formal and fanatical; but with those who deny that even the sur¬ 
face of history gives any colour to such a notion, the case will be 
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far otherwise. In no one thing will the Apostles’ successors ap¬ 
pear more to resemble the Apostles, of whom St. Paul said, “ we 
preach not ourselves but the Lord, and ourselves your servants 
for Jesus’ sake,” than in their careful performance of this sacred 
duty. “ True guidance,” says Mr. Carlyle, “ in return for loving 
obedience, did he but know it, is the prime want of man.” And 
where on the face of the earth shall true guidance be looked for 
if the Church refuse to supply it; if the flock of Christ are left 
by their appointed shepherds at the approach of deadly heresy, 
wandering in the way without rest or support? 

(3.) Dr. Arnold thinks it “quite certain that men will not 
allow the members of a single profession to exercise the authority 
of society.” (p. 416.) Certainly he is the last person from whom 
we should have expected the objection, considering his observa¬ 
tions in the preface to his third volume on the extent of profane 
as well as sacred knowledge required for the due performance of 
what he considers a clergyman’s duties. He will not of course 
expect us to go along with him in his manner of regarding dog¬ 
matic theology; on the other hand, nothing is to us more certain 
than that it is absolutely essential to the architectonic science that 
it take dogmatic theology for its sole basis. But waiving this 
essential point of difference, and claiming from him also an ac¬ 
knowledgment that one clergyman will be hardly able to combine 
the amount of acquirement he would enforce upon him, there 
cannot be much doubt in any one’s mind that when the clergy 
shall amongst them possess such extensive and varied attainments, 
superadded to and founded upon theology proper, they will be 
well fitted indeed for the discharge of both their duties, govern¬ 
ing the Church in spirituals, and authoritatively teaching the State 
its duty in temporals. 

(4.) It is worth saying a few words on what appears a very 
deep-seated objection of Dr. Arnold’s to the revealed scheme; 
the supposed idolatry to which it leads. u Things good,” he says 
(p. 217), “ things noble, things sacred, may become idols .... 
some have made Christ’s Mother their idol, some Christ’s ser¬ 
vants, some again Christ’s Sacraments and His own body the 
Church.” Now it is very important here to make a distinction. 
It is painful even to seem to speak unkindly of our sister Churches 
without plain cause, nor is it necessary indeed to enter upon the 
question of results when tendencies are sufficient. It may be ac¬ 
knowledged then that it is a very difficult and trying task to offer 
to the Blessed Saints that veneration which is their due, without 
encroaching on the worship we owe to God alone. The Blessed 
Virgin, for instance, is an object of contemplation so full of that 
which will naturally engage and engross our affections, that under 
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all circumstances there is a certain danger, and if she be looked 
upon as the sole channel of grace then there is the most immi¬ 
nent danger, lest men allow their thoughts to rest finally on her 
rather than through her on God. This is of course no reason 
for neglecting a plain duty, but for performing it with sensitive 
caution. But what danger can there be of that sort as regards 
the Church, which, if we may use such an expression,' has in her¬ 
self no personality except our Lord himself, whose Body she is. 
Surely as well might one speak of danger lest our friend’s smiles 
or features steal our affections from himself, as lest our thoughts 
should be taken from Christ and fixed on external objects, which 
have absolutely nothing in themselves to attract or transport us, 
should they cease to be precious in our eyes as the types, symbols, 
and external manifestations of His presence in the midst of us. 
We reverence and love the Church as that which, if we may so 
speak, detains Him on earth though He is gone away; which 
gives Him to us in a closer approach than that with which the 
very Apostles were honoured while He was visibly among them. 
And from what then can such reverence and love result, in what 
can it issue, except the very fulness of affection for Himself? 

(5.) The author considers that when the doctrine of Apostolic 
Succession was most exalted, Christian truth and Christian good¬ 
ness were most depressed; comparing in this respect the fifteenth 
century with the fourth. Here we have the misconception, so com¬ 
mon in the present day, of the doctrine opposed ; nothing can be 
more unfounded than this quiet assumption that the fifteenth 
century did hold that doctrine with as much purity or intenseness 
as the fourth. For surely in proportion as the governors of the 
Church trust in an arm of fiesh rather than their invisible mira¬ 
culous powers ; in proportion as they forget that persecution is 
their natural lot, and its absence a strong presumption of duty 
neglected ; in proportion as their habits are less simple and self- 
denying instead of more so than those called to a less perilous 
and awful post; in proportion as they realize less their position 
in the kingdom of God, and more that in kingdoms of this world; 
in that proportion, feudal barons be they or lords of parlia¬ 
ment, be the time the fifteenth century or the nineteenth, do they 
forget that they fill the place of those u who were made as the 
filth of the world, and were the offscouring of all things ;” in 
that proportion, whatever may be outwardly professed, is the 
doctrine of Apostolical Succession neglected and practically dis¬ 
believed.* Now let us hear Mr. Froude’s account of these 

* Yet Dr. Arnold says (p.xxvi.) that for the clergy lo preach apostolical succession, 
is to “ preach not Christ but themselves and (p. Iviii.) “ that no human being can 
find in this doctrine any thing of a beneficial tendency, either to his moral, his intel¬ 
lectual, or his spiritual nature.” 
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same fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, which may suggest to us 
also profitable thoughts for the present day. 

“ The inherent strength of the Church had been lost with its primi¬ 
tive constitution, and the great body of Christ’s flock looked on as un¬ 
concerned spectators .The Clergy and the people of the Holy 

Church were no longer knit together with those indissoluble ties, which 
in former ages had compacted their system, and rendered it proof 
against all the fiery darts of the wicked. The wealth of bishoprics and 
dignities, which was once regarded as the patrimony of the poor, had,'by 

degrees , assumed the character of worldly property .while the 

lordly personages who possessed it, with the enjoyment of riches, had 
imbibed the dread of poverty, and shrunk from asserting their station as 
successors of the Apostles , for fear of losing their station in society. In 
this melancholy and fallen condition, that edifice, against which the 
gates of hell shall not finally prevail, became a ready prey to the rapa¬ 
cious Henry [VIII.] It had been polluted—it fell—shall it ever rise 
again ?”* 

And as a further illustration of this connection between the 
doctrine in question and a state of persecution, it is interesting 
to observe, that at the period when from circumstances it was 
enabled to be more simply and purely developed than at any 
period since the times before Constantine, the rule invariably 
seems to have been that the Church reigned and triumphed, her 
most eminent rulers suffered. St. Anselm and St. Thomas of 
Canterbury passed the greatest part of their career in banish¬ 
ment ; Gregory VII. while influencing all Europe, seems never 
to have been a day secure in his own city, and died in exile; 
even in Innocent the Third’s time, when things appear more 
settled, enquirers find the very same law in operation. Indeed, 
one would almost think Dr. Arnold had a wish to overthrow his 
own notions of the value of history, by giving us a fresh illus¬ 
tration of the clearness with which it inculcates its lessons; for 
before we met with his observation, and quite unconnected with 
it, we heard it maintained in quarters deserving the highest re¬ 
spect both for learning and thoughtfulness, that general purity 
and strictness of life in the w'hole body of Christians had always 
been strikingly coincident with the fuller realization of the spi¬ 
ritual nature of the kingdom of Christ. 

And now passing to the direct question at issue, and appealing 
to Dr. Arnold’s own standard, the general scope and tendency of 
the Holy Scriptures, we are amazed how he can fail to see that 
the scheme plainly laid down in The Acts, if he will but follow 
his own precepts and take the general impression instead of 
special pleading on particular texts, is that the Apostles were the 


* Remains, part ii. vol. 1, p. 227 . 
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sole channels through which grace was conveyed in the primo- 
primitive church. The idea of an individual being admitted into 
the new Covenant and made partaker of the gifts of the Gospel, 
except as being a member of the Visible Church; or of his be¬ 
coming a member of the latter, except through the dispensation of 
St. Peter and the rest, seems, except in isolated cases of God's ex* 
traordinary interference, an idea altogether strange to the mind of 
the sacred writers. The notion of gospel privileges existing 
apart from visible unity, or visible unity preserved except under 
the Apostles' rule, seems as plainly contrary to the mind of the 
Scriptures, as the scriptural idea is contrary to our mind at the 
present day. He may say indeed that the Apostolic office was 
not intended to be permanent, that is a different question; but to 
join issue on that , is to give up the general principle that there 
is no Priesthood under the Gospel, and to admit that in our sense 
of the word the Apostles were Priests. Nor even on this issue 
will the supposed silence of the Scriptures on the subject of 
apostolic succession serve him in much stead, for believing as he 
does that the Apostles expected the world to end before their 
death, he will hardly expect them to have expressed great anxiety 
upon the means of continuing the Church after it.* 

So much on the direct Scripture evidence. To enter upon 
the very important and interesting questions bearing on this 
subject, which the present volume raises, and which Dr. Ar¬ 
nold’s self-satisfied confidence greatly provokes us to discuss, 
still is plainly impossible at the end of this long and (we 
fear) wearisome article. What are the practical results of this 
solemn truth, that the Apostles' office is permanent; what the 
right relation between Apostles and civil rulers; in what way the 
Church's view is consistent with the great duty of carrying on the 
kingdoms of this world on Christian principles; in what, if in any , 
particular, a religious state in its administration of temporals 

* We must not be understood to concede that there are not plain intimations in 
Scripture, that the apostolic office was intended for permanence. Out of the many 
which are so frequently adduced, we may mention our Lord saying to the eleven 
(not to the general body of disciples), after He had charged them to make disciples 
of all nations, “ Lo I am with you alway, even to the end of the world therefore the 
apostolic office was to last to the end of the world. Another similar declaration may 
be observed in Luke xii. Our Lord says, “ Blessed are those servants whom the 
Lord when he cometh shall find watching,” &c. Then Peter said unto him, “Lord 
speakest thou this parable unto ns, or even to all?” Hitherto our Lord had spoken 
only of servants: now he says, “ Who then is that faithful and wise steward whom 
his Lord shall make ruler over His household to give them their portion of meat in 
due season ? Blessed is that servant whom his Lord when He cometh shall find so 
doingagain intimating that the office of “ steward” was to last till He should return. 

And the expression which follows soon after, “ But if that servant.shall begin to 

beat the men servants and maidens,” has a curious resemblance to St. Peter’s 
exhortation to the presbyters, “ not to lord it over God’s heritage.” (1 Pet. v. 3, 

XUTClKVptSMVTBt,) 
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would refuse obedience to the Church; whether a spiritual 
kingdom can exist, except by means of governors vested with 
spiritual yet real powers, or unity without centres of union, or 
universality without freedom from the shackles of worldly policy; 
how far, in a healthy state of things, would extend the dis¬ 
tinction between clergy and people, so that counsels of perfec¬ 
tion in the latter might be precepts of duty in the former ;* these 
and many similar questions must, as far as we are concerned, 
wait the chances of some other opportunity. But indeed, with 
respect to many of them, we are by no means satisfied that, till 
the true doctrine is far more deeply realized , even by those who 
hold it, than it is at present, we are in a condition to carry rea¬ 
soning to any great extent. Theory must in general follow, not 
precede, experience, else it will be unreal and visionary. Dr. 
Arnold’s favourite study history too must be called in ; and 
we must be far more at home than we are with the general com¬ 
plexion of events and state of feeling in times when these truths 
were clung to. If the account of St. Cyprian, or St. Ambrose, or 
St. Athanasius, or St. Thomas of Canterbury, or Gregory VII., or 
Innocent III. will not show Dr. Arnold that this doctrine is 
in a high degree practical and influential; or if the accounts of 
our own Alfred and St. Louis of France do not show him 
that belief in Christ’s spiritual kingdom induces religious men 
in high civil place only the more zealously to attempt the 
bringing of this world’s kingdoms into humble subjection at her 
feet; if facts do not show him this, we despair of seeing it ef¬ 
fected by reasoning.^ 

Another reason for which we the less regret the necessity of 
this omission, is that to enter upon argument with the author on 
these subjects might lessen our readers’ appreciation of the full 
force of a consideration we are now going to put before him. 
His opponents uphold a system which, with whatever occasional 
and incidental corruptions, was a living and energetic principle for 
fourteen centuries. (We must waive the first century on the 
present occasion.) He is able therefore, of course, to point out 

* Moehler quotes St. Clement of Alexandria, saying, “ ’Ou Mxutoq on TrgttrtUvTng, aKKa 
trgsa-0vrng on Sfoaioj.”—On the Unity of the Church, Fr. trans. p. 177. 

t Suppose St. Paul had converted the Roman emperor, would the emperor have 
assumed rule over the infant Church, or would St. Paul have assumed the temporal 
power, or in what if in any particular would the emperor have acted in his civil 
capacity contrary to St. Paul’s injunctions? This is perhaps as clear an issue to put 
the question upon as any that can be devised. Mr. Froude’s view, in the opening of 
his Becket papers (Remains, part ii. vol. ii. p. 12), must not be consulted without 
remembering that his editors pointedly abstain from expressing an opinion for or 
against it. On the other hand, it seems so happily to accord with the Scripture 
intimations, and to cut so cleanly between the difficulties of the question, that no one 
has a right to profess a decided view on the subject till after the most careful study 
of it. 
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that evils of very considerable extent and magnitude co-existed 
with its operation. For three centuries Christendom has gone on, 
it might be difficult to say on what principle, but certainly not on 
that; an exaggerated reverence for the Church has been far 
from its prevailing tendency. He does not himself claim any 
superior purity for these latter times; indeed he must be too 
well aware of the tremendous social evils which have been grow¬ 
ing up on all sides, and now seem to threaten the very existence 
of society: nay, he acknowledges that they also have been far 
to seek in their notion of the true remedy. Nor again does he 
appeal to any records of the first century in proof of his sup¬ 
posed system existing then, except the sacred volume itself. 
Under these circumstances, he, Dr. Arnold, so one-sided and 
prejudiced in his ideas of human nature as his writings show' 
him to be, so unable even to understand the views of those with 
whom he differs, so superficial intellectually, so deficient in depth 
and reality morally, professes to draw on his own responsibility 
from the words of inspiration a system “ truer and deeper ” than 
that which tl satisfied the last seventeen centuries —(p. liii.) 
He does not profess that they or any of them really held in heart 
what he puts into words; he attempts no account of the hold 
possessed upon their affections by the spurious gospel they 
received; he quotes no precedents for his own views, except so 
far as he considers Cranmer to have partially apprehended them, 
though without at all seeing their full development; he does none 
of these things. But for a system deeper and truer than that 
which satisfied (we will give up, for argument’s sake, as he claims 
them, St. Ignatius and St. Clement of Rome, and mention a 
few others) Origen, St. Basil, St. Gregory, St. Augustine, St. 
Anselm, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Bernard, St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, St. Francis Xavier, Bishop Andrewes, Bishop Ken, he 
refers us to that which he himself has drawn out for our use, by 
his private and particular researches into,the text of Holy Scrip¬ 
ture. Modern heretics appeal to ideal great men of three cen¬ 
turies since, Luther, Calvin, Zwinglius; they modify their judg¬ 
ment of Scripture by precedents and by joint action; but Dr. 
Arnold, for a sanction of his reading of the inspired word, refers 
to himself\ proceeding in his interpretation of the New Testa¬ 
ment on the same principles (it is his own avowal) on which he 
interprets Thucydides and Aristotle. An instructive lesson in¬ 
deed, however melancholy, of the effects of the Protestant prin¬ 
ciple, in the case of a writer both sensible and in earnest, who is 
resolved to apply it consistently and without compromise! 

There are several other subjects w r e could have wished to touch 
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i upon, but must forbear; and will content ourselves with entering 
; a very warm protest against the twenty-seventh sermon, on “ Mys¬ 
teries,” which seems to us even more contentedly superficial, than 
the usual run of the author’s discussions on such matters. And 
now, in bringing to an end this criticism, it may be as well to 
anticipate, should Dr. Arnold’s admirers accuse us of unneces- 

( sary and unjust severity. We can assure them and him, that it has 
been with great pain that we have made our remarks, a pain 
augmented by the fact, that it is necessarily to so great an extent 
a personal question. If a writer do think and act so entirely for 
himself as Dr. Arnold, he must bear the penalty of what may 
appear personality in the reply; but with this exception, we 
have said nothing not altogether warranted by his own example. 
He has felt that the system he opposed would appear justly 
liable to his censure, if it should appear unconnected with a stricter 
and holier rule of life. Accordingly (though with what eyes he 
can have read their works, is beyond our comprehension), he has 
charged them with “ not enforcing any great points of moral and 
spiritual perfection, which other Christians had neglected,’’(p.xxv.) 
and with teaching “ what has no moral or spiritual excellence 
in itself, but tends greatly to their own exaltation,” (p. xxvi.) 
With the similar view of damaging his notions on religious sub¬ 
jects, we have thought it right to express our opinion of his 
practical system, and to aim at showing by instances its very great 
deficiencies in depth, comprehensiveness, strictness, reality, pro¬ 
gressiveness, spirituality, and affectionate piety; its Jewish rather 
than Christian character. He has felt that it would be false deli¬ 
cacy when Christian truth is at stake, to abstain from a clear and 
decided condemnation of error, though he has ended his intro¬ 
duction with a very pleasing disclaimer of personal disrespect for 
Mr. Newman. We show our full concurrence with his view of 
the case, by following his example. His expressions in a former 
volume we have already quoted; in the present he has said that 
his opponents’ doctrines are not concerned “ with preaching 
Christ, but themselves,” (p. xxvi.) “ totally unsupported by the 
authority of Scripture,” “ a plant which our Heavenly Father has 
not planted,” “ hay and stubble, fit only to be burned,” (p. xxxvi.) 
“ anti-christian,” (p. 1.) “ anti-christ,” (p. lii.) “ broken cisterns of 
idolatry,” (p. lviii.) “ a wicked system of priestcraft,” (p. 385), 
“ another Gospel than Christ’s,” (p. 470). The writers them¬ 
selves, he tells the world, “judge with the blindness of party 
spirit,” (p.viii.) are acted on by “fear and passion” in a “ diseased 
state of mind,” (p. xviii.) in “ a state of nervous excitement,” (p. 
xx.) possessed by “violent prejudice,” (p. xxv.) and with “ moral 
and intellectual faults,” (p. xxxiv.) they “ allow themselves to 
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pervert language so habitually that they do not consider when 
they are doing it,” (p. xxxi.) “ they try to explain away the clear 
language of our Article,” (p. xxxviii.) and “where they have an 
interest in holding any particular opinion, its falsehood, however 
palpable, is unhappily no bar to its reception,” (p. xxxix.) they do 
that which, had the Apostles done, they would have “ lied to the 
Holy Ghost,” “ imitated and surpassed the sin of Ananias,” (p. 
385), they “ do worse than judaize,” (p. 470). Without speaks 
ing of him so harshly as this, his writings oblige us to charge him 
with being always unhappily deficient in depth, both morally and 
intellectually; always prejudiced; always self-confident; with 
being frequently unreal, presumptuous, and profane. 

But in saying this, we have no thought of testing him by the 
average of writers at the present day; we have instituted the 
comparison, which he has himself challenged, with pure Catholic 
doctrine and practice. To a very great extent indeed it may be 
acknowledged, that his faults have been those of the system in 
which he was educated; his excellencies his own. His view of 
Scripture interpretation, e.g. is hardly more than a bold and con¬ 
sistent expression of the feelings concerning the Sacred Volume, 
which had prevailed pretty generally within the English Esta¬ 
blishment, at least from Tillotson downwards. Then his doc¬ 
trine on the Church, singular as he is in statement , is at last 
but the explicit form of the current and unconscious way of 
thinking among more serious men when he began to write, 
cleared of contradictions, and carried on to such consequences as 
must result from it in the hands of a clear-sighted and religious 
man, who should turn his thoughts to the subject.* Indeed very 
many persons, who have been loud in their protests against Dr, 
Arnold, seem both to be unfair to him, and to bear a strong 
testimony against themselves, from the dislike they express 
to the image, when presented to them, of their own thoughts. 
For the great difference at last between him and them seems to 
be, that he sees his way more clearly than the one class, and 
follows it with less bias from worldly and interested considerations 
than the other. For this reason, it has been with some unwilling¬ 
ness that we have reviewed the present volume, from our fear of 
being confounded with those who are copious and fluent in their 
attack of him, not from his having done violence to some deep 
and sacred principle of their conscience, but from his having 
disturbed their indolent and contented attachment to things as 

* As an instance before our eyes of this traditionary and unconscious Erastianism, 
we hope it may not appear disrespectful to cite a statesman so bold and unwearied in 
his witness for religion, and so deservedly and universally looked up to, as Sir R. 
Inglis. But his speeches on Church extension will exactly explain what we mean. 
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they are, and by his bold and uncompromising statements 
thrown difficulties in the way of that outward and hollow uni¬ 
formity, which many seem to prize more highly and pursue more 
consistently than a real inward union of heart and principle. 
And passing from his doctrinal to his practical statements, we 
may well conceive his sermons at their first appearance to have 
been of the very highest value to a certain class of minds, who 
had good thoughts and principles of all kinds slumbering within 
them, but whose consciences may have been shocked by the 
Lutheran doctrines, and their intellect offended by the misty 
and inconsistent language of those writers who, at that time, as 
a body, held up the highest religious profession. Such persons 
may well have been roused by his plain energetic and straight¬ 
forward addresses to a perception of the paramount obligation 
of a Christian life, and some idea of the manner in which such 
a life would display itself in their daily ways and habits. On 
the other hand, his extreme confidence in his own judgment and 
powers is an unpleasant feature in the character of his writings ; 
and this grave phenomenon has also appeared against him since 
the publication of his first volume, that a far nearer approach 
to the revealed scheme in its depth and fulness having been 
developed, he has, as yet, been very far from recognizing its divine 
origin. 

But in the via media which after our usual manner it has been 
our lot to adopt on this occasion, we must not forget the possible 
existence of a class of objectors from an opposite quarter. They 
may consider that we have only displayed too great leniency to¬ 
wards so great an offender, and will quote passages showing the 
mode of treatment the Fathers would have adopted in speaking 
of such a person. But we must be allowed to enter a protest, 
necessary on many accounts at this juncture, against applying 
dicta of the Fathers in one position of circumstances to another 
position very different; and earnestly to submit that such a preser¬ 
vation of sameness in language would be the greatest abandon¬ 
ment of them in principle . When the Church by her visible 
sanctity of life and discipline presented a true and living image 
of His presence who inhabits her, when she formed one united 
body and spoke with one articulate voice, to reject her witness, 
was a sin not differing in kind, less perhaps than we may fancy 
even in degree, from that of Judas Iscariot. Shall we apply the 
same rule now? if so, let us at least be consistent. Such 
opinions as the following, whether or not put into formal shape, 
are not very rarely found amongst us: that reward in the next 
world is not proportioned to our works in this: that an ordinary 
Christian may be assured of his own final salvation: that “ faith 
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is a closing with Divine mercy, not a submission to a Divine 
announcementthat penance is not required in order to the 
remission of post-baptismal sin: that * ( Evangelical truth” can in 
reality exist apart from “ Apostolical orderthat our Lord has or 
had a human personality as well as a divine; and so on with others 
which might be named; opinions which if dreamt of would never 
have been suffered to remain within the Church at any period 
prior to these latter centuries. But if we shrink nevertheless from 
condemning their maintainers as God’s enemies, if we consider, 
as we must profess most cordially to consider, that as things are 
very many hold them who live in the fear of God and truly desire 
to do Him honour and service, why may we not apply a similarly 
charitable yet just principle to the opinions, less popular indeed 
at the present day, advocated in the volume before us ? For our 
own parts, when we remember on the one hand that the especial 
note which would attract such a mind as Dr. Arnold’s, “ the 
image of a true Christian Church living in that Apostolic awe 
and strictness which carries with it an evidence that they are the 
Church of Christ,” is the very one which is now most signally want¬ 
ing; and when on the other hand we consider this author’s re¬ 
markable superiority throughout his course to worldly and in¬ 
terested motives; his frank and hearty protests against vice and 
immorality, not as inexpedient, but as insults to God’s majesty ; 
his zealous and consistent appeals for the administration of this 
world’s affairs on Christian principles; his hearty devotion of his 
euergies (whatever w 7 e may think of some among the means which 
he has adopted) to the most important, laborious, and unthank¬ 
ful duty of Christianizing a great school ; when we consider these 
things, we hope it is not wrong if we allow 7 ourselves humbly to 
hope that had he lived at a time when the Church assumed her 
rightful position among the kingdoms of the earth, he would 
have offered his private and peculiar opinions as a sacrifice at her 
feet, to receive from her in return the whole “ truth as it is in 
Jesus;” and that with the truth he would have received the pow r er 
of becoming possessed, not of some noble and many admirable 
qualities, sullied with very unhappy defects and inconsistencies, 
but of a gift, unattainable apart from the creed, communion, and 
discipline of the Catholic Church, the gift of consistent and pro¬ 
gressive holiness. 
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Art. III .—Port Royal , par C. A. Sainte Beuve. Tome Premier. 

Paris, 1840. 

The name of Port Royal has been so connected with Jansenism 
that in an article which is to give an account of two of its leading 
characters, it is necessary to disclaim any admiration of the Jan- 
senists. No fear however need be entertained on that score. 
One of these personages, la M£re des Agnes Suireau, was rather 
Abbess of Maubuisson than of Port Royal, and it is in that 
point of view* that she is here presented. The portion of the 
life of la M£re Angelique on which we intend principally to 
dwell, is that during which she had little or no connection with 
Jansenism. The reform which she effected took place in 1609, 
whilst the influence of the head of the party afterwards called 
Jansenist was not definitely exerted until 1633, and it was not 
till 1640 that Jansenius’ posthumous work, the Augustinus, 
attracted notice by its doctrines. The Jansenist leaven was 
therefore quite extraneous to all the good which was effected in 
the abbey, and really in the end proved its ruin. This fact has 
been strangely forgotten in most works upon the subject. Most 
persons look upon the sisters as Calvinists with some odd super¬ 
structure of asceticism, and some accidental notions of the great 
value of the Sacraments, the existence of which their admirers 
need not take the trouble to account for. Others again take 
their Catholicism and ascetic practices into the account, but look 
upon them in the light of heroines ; and, as far as that goes, 
heathen, Protestant, or Catholic heroines will serve their turn 
equally well. Or, to take a far different sort of writer, M. de 
Maistre # has treated them in a rough, uncompromising sort of 
way which strikes one painfully in so great a man. His whole 
account of the Jansenists is tinged with a harshness unworthy of 
him whose works have exercised, and probably are still exercis¬ 
ing, more good than any contemporary writer on the present 
generation in France. He forgets that they certainly began with 
opposing abuses; they were in fact in that most dangerous of all 
positions out of which so very few have come unscathed, that of 
reformers. Rome, indeed, with that strange tact with which, with 
all her present errors in practice, she seems from the earliest 
times to have iaid her finger on what is erroneous in doctrine, 
saw whither things were tending. But the slow and hesitating 
steps with which the Popes proceeded, from the beginning of the 
long struggle, interrupted by the peace granted by Clement IX., 
up to the bull Unigcnitus, should have made even the most zealous 

* De l’Eglise Gallicane, ]iv. i. chap. x« 

NO. LX.— OCT. 1841. c c 
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assertor of the Papal infallibility reluctant to condemn individuals. 
Again, with respect to the abbey itself, the austere lives of the 
sisters, their unbounded charity and habits of devotion, should 
have made him pause before he spoke in the light way in which 
he has done of the mode in which they were treated. Granting 
that they were obstinate, still the fact that persons apparently en¬ 
tirely detached from the earth, and having the highest respect for 
the Sacraments, should be deprived of them at their death, is 
surely painful to contemplate. Indeed that mysterious mixture 
of good, amongst especially the early Jansenists, unexampled (as 
theologians say) in the case of any other persons who have been 
\ rightly branded as erroneous in doctrine, can only be explained 
by the bad state of the Church in these latter times. They were 
a one-sided school, because they took up with what w T as not 
allowed free scope in the Church, and looked at it too exclu¬ 
sively. The early heretics hated the Church itself, and the idea 
which she fulfilled. The author of the work which stands at the 
head of this article has probably seized on this peculiarity of 
Port Royal more than any other writer on the subject. He has, 
at the outset of his work, separated the abbey from Jansenism, 
and has expressed his regret that the intrigues of party should 
have troubled the repose of its cloisters. Not however that we 
mean to make ourselves responsible for all that M. de Ste. Beuve 
has advanced. He is one of that class of writers so common in 
France at this moment, who, while they are on the side of religion, 
startle our English minds by a mixture of fanciful unreality and 
by equivocal delineations of strong passions. As a symptom that 
the Church is working into the tone of thought of the natiou, 
those who are interested in the struggle of religion in France 
must feel indulgent towards them; though they are rather marks 
of convalescence than of health. The basis of this w'ork on 
Port Royal was a set of lectures delivered to Protestants at Lau¬ 
sanne. Accordingly in his preface he talks of making the expe¬ 
riment of an alliance between Jansenism and Calvinism on the 
banks of the lake of Geneva. Though as far as we know a 
Catholic, he every now and then shocks us by such expressions 
as these; but still his work is a valuable one. He is thoroughly 
conversant with the historical part of his subject, and has pointed 
out, W'hat we would most strongly insist upon, the distinction be¬ 
tween the monastic and the Jansenist Port Royal. Enough has 
however been said on this subject; it will also throw some light on 
the fact, that the work of one of those holy personages whom we 
are now to present to the reader soon degenerated, perhaps in her 
own life time. 

In an age of coldness Port Royal and Maubuisson served to 
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direct into a proper channel much religious zeal, which would 
otherwise have wasted itself away in irregular efforts. It was 
thought that a notice of the principal personage in each might do 
some service in times like the present, which are characterized by 
ill-directed warmth rather than by coldness. The Church is up 
and awake, but it is to be feared that many of her best children 
are driven into extravagance and even into schism, because the 
warmth of their religious feelings is uncontrolled. There will 
always be hearts sick of the world, whose very energy becomes a 
disease, and preys upon itself if not guided by some outward help. 
It will be seen by the example of Port Royal that a monastery 
is a school of Christian penitence; it is a little community having 
its own officers, in which each has his own post marked out, and 
in which all are engaged in labours of love, whilst from its 
silence and peace the soul has leisure for contemplation. It is 
like the temple of Jerusalem, “ in which neither hammer, nor 
axe, nor any tool of iron was heard in the house, while it was in 
building.”*' This will furnish a practical answer to the question, 
“ Of what use are the contemplative orders V’ If persons un¬ 
derstood well the meaning of the Communion of Saints, they 
would not make the inquiry. The weapons of the Church are 
fasts and prayers; but the world has encroached upon her; its 
bustling, restless spirit has seized upon her children, pressed them 
into its service, and compelled them to give up her continued 
round of prayer and praise. It is well then that some should 
pray whilst those without are fighting; the influence of a small 
community, assembled at midnight to pray and sing psalms, may 
be felt to the ends of the earth. A monastery is a light set upon 
a hill, ever burning to remind Christians that they are not to be 
merely honest and quiet members of society, but that they are 
called upon to live a supernatural life, with bodies mortified and 
souls ever tuned to praise. It is idle to, say that some persons 
who might be very useful if engaged in active life, mistake their 
calling and become monks; for, granting this true, it does not 
follow that all persons are called to serve God in secular occupa¬ 
tions. The world will have all submit to its hard rules; it will 
have all marry, and all work after its own fashion. But there are 
many who find themselves unfettered by active duties, and it is for 
such that a monastery is intended; it will be found that great pre¬ 
cautions are taken that no others should become permanent in¬ 
mates within its walls. 

^ Some proofs will be found in the following pages of the disor¬ 
ders to which monasteries are liable; they may at some future time 
serve as landmarks to show the dangers which are to be avoided. 

* 1 Kings, iv. 7. 

CC2 
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Until it shall please God to enable the Church to make use of 
this great engine, we must all wait in patience, and keep fast and 
festival at home. In the meantime it may be useful to point out 
what are the virtues of a monastic state, for they are in reality 
those of all Christians, carried to a very high degree. No method 
can be so effectual in promoting this object as biography, and 
perhaps few better specimens can be selected than the lives of the 
famous Abbess and reformer of Port Royal and of the Abbess 
of Maubuisson, her disciple. The source from which these 
circumstances are taken is principally Besogne’s Histoire de 
Port Royal, of which indeed the present article is in a great many 
places a mere translation. 

Jacqueline Arnaud, afterwards called in religion la M£re 
Marie Angelique, was the second daughter of M. Arnaud, the 
famous parliamentary barrister, and of Catherine Marion. Her 
grandfather, M. Marion, an eminent lawyer, was presented by 
Henry IV. with the Abbacies of Port Royal and of St. Cyr. 
The former was given in the year 1599 to herself, though she was 
at first only coadjutrix as the abbess was still alive; the latter was 
conferred on her sister Jeanne Arnaud, afterwards la M£re 
Agnes. Jacqueline was then only eight years old, and Jeanne 
six. The miserable state of things which could allow such 
abuses to be practised arose out of the concordat between Leo X. 
and Francis 1. which transferred the nomination to bishoprics and 
by far the greater number of abbeys to the king. Such circum¬ 
stances which are now so shocking to us did not at that time ap¬ 
pear so, because abuses had then become so common that persons 
were no longer startled by them. The irregularity did not how¬ 
ever stop here. Jacqueline at once with great solemnity received 
the habit of a novice at the Abbey of St. Antony, at Paris. The 
following year, she made her solemn profession, and received the 
benediction as abbess at the hands of the abbot of Citeaux two 
years after, when only eleven years old. Notwithstanding this, 
in the legal petition at Rome for letters apostolic, she had been 
represented as seventeen years of age. 1 Another fraud had been 
made use of. After the bull had been refused on the first ap¬ 
plication on the ground that the petitioner was a novice, when 
she had taken the vows, a second was made under a different 
name, that of Angelique, which she had taken at confirmation 
instead of Jacqueline which she bore in her first petition. Six 
weeks after becoming a uovice in 1599 she had been taken away 
from St. Antoine and placed at St. Cyr, where her sister already 
lived, and where both were to be brought up. They remained 
there together a year, and were both very much beloved by the 
whole convent. Agnes, the younger of the two, used often in 
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after-life to reproach herself with a little piece of childish pride, to 
which she then gave way. The two lady-abbesses would now 
and then quarrel, as children will do, and on one of these occa¬ 
sions the younger sister, who was Abbess of St. Cyr, told the 
elder, that she had no business in her convent, and that she could 
turn her out w'henever she liked. In a year’s time the elder 
was removed from St. Cyr to the Abbey of Maubuisson, of 
which she became a member when, as we have said before, she 
took the vows in 1600. She had been confirmed at Amiens, 
whither she had accompanied Madame d’Estrees, the Abbess of 
Maubuisson. She remained two years at Maubuisson, and was 
consecrated abbess at Port Royal in 1602, immediately after the 
death of Jeanne de Boulehart, the last abbess, whose coadju- 
trix she had been. The same day she received her first commu¬ 
nion, though no care had been taken to instruct her previously. 
It chanced however that a poor cobbler who lived near the convent 
gave her a little book of prayers, which she set about reading 
during the service which preceded the communion. So wrapt 
up was she in it that she did not even pay attention to the greater 
part of what was going on in the church, though it w r as crowded 
and the scene around her was splendid and full of animation. She 
has herself said, that in this, her first communion, she had a lively 
sense of the presence of God, though the instruction which she 
had received was so trifling. Before the young abbess had been 
consecrated, a novice, sister Catherine St. Paul Goulas, had been 
received by her as a professed nun. All who were present at the 
ceremony admired the grave air with which the little abbess of 
eleven years old led by the hand this novice of seventeen, who hap¬ 
pened to be a very tall person. Henry IV. was once hunting in 
the neighbourhood, and came one day to pay a visit to the abbey, 
knowing that M. Arnaud, for whom he had a great regard, was 
there at the time. The young abbess, to the great delight of the 
king, received him at the head of her nuns, with the cross borne 
in procession before her. The next day he passed on horse¬ 
back over the heights near Port Royal, and perceived some nuns 
standing at the windows which looked on the abbey gardens, on 
which he cried out “ the king salutes my lady abbess.” 

Two or three years passed away, during which she thought 
of nothing but of amusing herself like other children of her 
age. The government of the convent was in the hands of the 
mother-prioress Du Pont. Still Madame Arnaud could not 
help being uneasy about her daughter; she feared lest she should 
fall into some great fault, which is the usual consequence of 
granting too much of her own way to a young person. And 
indeed the state of this small society was such as to give her good 
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reasons for anxiety. The morals of those who composed it were 
exposed to great danger; the rules for confinement within the 
walls were not observed, and many men, not bound by monastic 
vow's, never left the house. The hour for matins had been put 
off to four o’clock in the morning; and in one of the last visita¬ 
tions the abbess was allowed, and even enjoined, to take her 
nuns out to walk with her about the grounds after vespers. 
Madame Arnaud, during the stay which she made in the convent, 
discovered an instance of most criminal disorder in the oldest of 
the twelve nuns who composed the society; and through her hus¬ 
band she obtained of the abbot of Citeaux the transfer of the guilty 
person to another house; this, however, seems to have been the 
only instance of flagrant wickedness which occurred. Besides all 
this, she was aware that the Bernardine monks, who performed 
the religious services of the house, held frivolous conversations 
with the nuns, especially the younger ones, and talked to them of 
nothing but the amusements of Clairvaux and Citeaux, which 
they called the good usages of the order. Her maternal and 
Christian anxiety led her often to quit Paris, and come to Port 
Royal without being expected. She had, however, the satisfac¬ 
tion never to suprise her daughter in anything that could dis¬ 
please her. Indeed the feelings of honour hereditary in her 
family, joined to a vague fear of death and of God’s judgments, 
always kept the young abbess pure from any gross immorality, as 
she herself afterwards testified. In order, however, to quiet her own 
fears, Madame Arnaud placed her daughter under the care of a 
nun of St. Cyr, who by leave of the superiors lived continually at 
Port Royal. The aid which the young Ang61ique obtained from 
this nun did not however go beyond the preserving her from all 
that could stain her honour and virtue. For as for any thing 
else, the abbess afterwards gave her her due when she said that she 
was more ignorant than one can express in all the things which 
belong to God. 

Though serious enough for a child of her age, still the young 
abbess was not very devout. Besides the life of constant amuse¬ 
ment which she led not only in the house itself, but also beyond 
the walls of the convent, where she often used to take her walks, 
she was rather fond of reading novels. She was also not strict in 
reading the daily services in her breviary. Once, when her sister 
Agnes, who sometimes came from St. Cyr with their other sister 
Anne Eug6nie, to spend a few days at Port Royal, reproached 
her with her negligence, she boldly replied that she knew very 
well she was no real nun, and therefore she did not think herself 
bound to say her hours. Still persons did not fail to remark that 
her disposition had much in it that was very good, as was seen in 
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several traits of character which she showed unconsciously. For 
instance, the nuns who had charge of the ecclesiastical vestments 
and ornaments, used to go out of the convent into the church 
after mass to fold up the iinen which had been used on the altar. 
They once met by the way a monk connected with the house, 
and commenced a conversation with him. Angelique heard of it, 
on which she went to lock the door with her own hand, that they 
might not come in again without her knowledge. When they 
came back, she opened the door, and with the tone of an abbess, 
made them on the spot a severe reprimand. This circumstance 
proves that she had already in her heart a love for strictness. 
She showed it also on another occasion. A nun had made a 
present to a friend without permission from her superiors. Her 
confessor refused to absolve her, until she had told her abbess 
what she had done; and as she did not choose to obey, she did not 
receive the communion at Easter. At length, driven by remorse 
of conscience, she became her own accuser to her little abbess, 
who remonstrated very seriously with her; for young as she was, 
it puzzled her how a person could risk her everlasting salvation 
for the sake of a trifle on which she had set her heart. Such is 
her own account of her feelings at the time. It was also remarked 
that, though she had no great liking for her state of life, and 
though all about it, even the habit, was distasteful to her, still 
she never showed the least love for vanity in her dress, and always 
held in contempt the silly nicety shown by some nuns in the 
fitting of their habit. 

To these qualities she added a goodness of heart which showed 
itself on every occasion, and which won for her the love of the 
whole society. She bore great affection and respect amongst 
other persons for the prioress. For though the prioress always 
paid her great attention and even obedience, and obliged all the 
nuns to do the same, still the little lady took no advantage of it. 
She would not have let a single day pass without going to bid 
good night to Lady Prioress, as she called her; she remembered 
it even in the midst of her childish games, which she often broke 
off to go and perform this duty. 

Another reason also which made the nuns love their young abbess, 
was the great care which her father and mother took of the con¬ 
vent, both in keeping up the buildings, which were in a very bad 
state, since the ravages caused by the wars of the League, and 
also in providing for the necessaries of its inmates, who under 
the sway of the old abbess had been very ill treated. The evil 
was caused by the pilferings of the servants, who lived very well, 
and left the nuns to starve. The mother Ang61ique relates that 
four days in the week, the whole portion of each consisted of 
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two eggs and a little butter, and that each nun received only two 
basketsfull of fruit for her whole year’s provision, although the 
gardens were very productive; the rest was sold for the benefit of 
the person who had the perquisite. In the infirmary they were not 
better off than when in health. As the refectory was put on a 
different footing since the entrance of the new abbess, the change 
had won her all hearts, so that with the exception of the rules 
which enjoin confinement within the cloister, all was regularity 
and peace in the convent. Divine service was performed with 
great exactness, so that in 160 5 the general of the order, on visit¬ 
ing it, was so well pleased, that in the report which he drew up, 
he bore witness to the regularity which he found there. In 1607 
the young abbess was seized with a fever; on which her father 
took her home that she might be nursed there in her illness. She 
was so much beloved that the whole society was grieved at her 
departure, and in order to return their affection, she promised to 
come back to them as soon as she should get rid of the fever, 
though in her heart she disliked the life of a nun. Indeed this 
dislike was the real cause of her illness; she had for some time 
fallen into a state of deep melancholy. She found herself en¬ 
gaged, without any choice of her own, in a mode of life which 
required a state of unearthly holiness, from which she as yet 
shrunk. At the same time her feelings towards her father, who 
would have been much pained at her leaving it, were a bond to 
induce her to remain where she was. In this dilemma a less 
earnest person w'ould have sunk lazily into her duties and have 
become an indifferent nun; she however felt the full obligations 
of the monastic life, and could not do so. The only way to escape 
the difficulty was to become a holy nun, but to this again she did 
not feel equal. In the w'ildness of her thoughts, she even delibe¬ 
rated about marrying, and in order to execute the design, she 
thought, though a good Catholic, of flying to La Rochelle, then in 
the hands of Huguenots. This distaste for the life of a nun w'as 
studiously kept up by some aunts of her’s, who, being of the Pro¬ 
testant religion, endeavoured as much as possible to disgust her 
with the convent. They even tried to induce her to become Pro¬ 
testant, and bade her read the Epistle to the Romans, where she 
should find the Catholic doctrine condemned. She read it, and 
found the very contrary, for God (as she said) of his goodness shed 
upon her the light of the true faith. 

During six weeks of her illness, this sadness increased to such 
a degree, that nothing in the world could give her pleasure. When 
her health began to amend, her parents took her to their country 
house, called Andilly, for the benefit of a purer air during her 
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convalescence. She remained there three months, a little less 
melancholy, but still bearing about in her heart the secret spring 
of her wretchedness. A particular circumstance tended much to 
increase it. Her father made her sign a paper, without telling 
her what it was; but, though respect for him made her at once 
take up the pen to obey him, she perceived, by a hasty glance, 
a few words, by which she understood that it was the ratification 
of her vows. At the end of the year, Madame Arnaud, who did 
not like to see nuns remaining out of their convent, brought her 
back to Port Royal, with her sister, Mary, a child of eight years 
old. The young abbess managed to get her parents’ consent to 
her wish of keeping her younger sister, the Abbess of St. Cyr, 
with her, for they were much attached to each other. She had 
her own secret views in this. She wished, by degrees, to disgust 
her with St. Cyr, and her dignity of abbess, and to have her al¬ 
ways at Port Royal. The enterprise was not an easy one, for 
the family were averse to the change, and besides, little Agnes 
was pleased with her title, and always wore a small crosier of 
gold hanging from her chaplet of beads. Nevertheless, the elder 
sister carried her point, and that in no very long time, as we shall 
see by and bye. 

The time when the grace of God visibly touched the heart of 
the Abbess of Port Royal was not very distant from that of her 
return to the monastery: persons about her already saw its effects 
upon her. She felt a secret love for prayer, which never left her 
in the midst of her frivolous amusements; she was ashamed of all 
the faults which she committed, and used to say in her heart,— 
“ My God, shut me up in a dark place, where I shall neither see 
earth nor sky, and where I shall no longer be tempted to offend 
thee.” Three months after her return to Port Royal, towards 
the feast of the Annunciation, in 1608, a Capuchin friar arrived 
one evening at the abbey, and offered to preach to the convent. 
The abbess, who had just come back from her walk, at first hesi¬ 
tated, because the hour was late. She however gave her consent, 
and ordered the bell to be rung for sermon after compline. She 
was present as a matter of course, because she had given her pro¬ 
mise; but she did not go away as she came in. When she heard 
the preacher dwelling on the deep humiliation of the Son of God 
in his Incarnation and Nativity, she was touched to the quick; 
her soul was pierced with an ardent love for humiliation and 
poverty, and with a wish to be despised by men. At the same 
time her feeling of aversion towards a monastic state was entirely 
changed. Of all her cares, the only one which remained was, 
that it was not her lot to lead the most austere life, and that she 
was not placed in the most lowly station. She immediately 
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thought of choosing some one to be her spiritual director. But 
although the friar’s sermon was the instrument of God’s mercy 
towards her, a sort of intuitive discernment prevented her from 
taking him as her confessor; and her judgment in this respect 
was justified by subsequent events. He was in reality a person 
of depraved habits, who had carried disorder into many religious 
houses. Some years afterwards he deserted the communion to 
which he belonged, and went over to England. God, however, 
as was afterwards found out, gave him grace to repent, and to 
come back to the bosom of the church in which he had been 
ordained a priest. 

Ang61ique kept buried in her heart these beginnings of conver¬ 
sion until Easter. She then began to practise many austerities, 
and even quitted her bed every night to pray. The place which 
she chose for her devotions was an attic, that she might watch in 
secret, for she feared lest the nun who slept in her room should 
perceive that she was risen and at prayer. She soon conceived a 
dislike for all high station; her dignity of abbess was an intolera¬ 
ble burden, and she was for a long time bent on retiring in secret 
to some distant convent, and there becoming the servant of its 
inmates. This was not a simple feeling of humility, for besides 
this, she felt the danger of remaining in a station which she had 
entered without a divine call, and in so irregular a manner. A 
Capuchin friar, who preached before her at the following Whitsun¬ 
tide, was her first confessor. She opened her heart to him, and 
he praised all these good feelings; but he prevented her giving up 
her abbacy, by representing to her that it was not impossible to 
correct what was faulty in her nomination; he persuaded her ra¬ 
ther to remain, and work at the reformation of her convent. Other 
persons w r ere of the same opinion, and she thus conceived the de¬ 
sign of reforming Port Royal. 

She at first spoke of it to her nuns in general terms, exhorting 
them to think a little about their souls, and spoke her mind openly 
to two of the sisters, one of whom was that nun whose solemn 
vows had been made in her hands; both of them entered fully 
into her views. Her Capuchin confessor kept alive her pious 
design, and suggested to her that she ought to communicate it to 
her highest superiors, the abbots of Citeaux and of Morimont. 
The former, as is well known, is the general of the whole order of 
St. Bernard, and the latter is one of the four first fathers, as they 
are called, being abbot of one of the great houses, which have 
a great many others under their immediate jurisdiction.* 


* “ St. Stephen Harding, an Englishman, brought up at the monastery of Sherborne, 
in Dorsetshire, is regarded as the principal among the founders of the Cistercian order. 
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^ The abbots did not show themselves averse to her proposal, 
7 they however forbade her attempting anything without her father’s 
^ consent. Five months passed by before the young abbess could 
commence the execution of her design. This delay, and the dread 
11 of the opposition which she saw she would have to encounter, sunk 
13 deep into her heart, and preyed upon her mind so violently, that 
0 she was seized with a new illness. She fell ill of an intermit- 
r > tent fever, and this again gave her father a plausible pretext for 
0 thwarting her design, of which the abbots had informed him. He 
11 took her home to Andilly, in the month of September, to cure her 
of the fever, and still more of all her ideas of reform. Not that 

* her father and mother were devoid of religion; the latter even 
) wished to see the nuns confined within the cloister walls; but they 
1 both fondly loved their daughter, and were afraid lest a life of 
1 too great austerity should ruin her health and shorten her life. 

* She had much to contend with at Andilly. The last time that 
: she had been there, its beautiful woods had lessened her melam 
’ clioly, and she used to wonder how their possessor could think of 

living any where else; but now her sorrows were of a different 
nature, and she no longer saw any charms in them. Her parents 
continually pressed her on the point which lay nearest to her 
heart. They accused her of presumption, in wishing, young as 
she was, to make such great changes in her convent. At length 
(they discovered that she would not wear any soft clothing next 
her skin, and that she used to throw herself down on her bed 
without undressing. So wretched was she, and careless about 
herself, that at last her clothes were filled with vermin. M. Ar- 
naud, on finding it out, went one morning to her bed-side to 
reprimand her severely; he attacked her on her weak side, and 
told her that if she continued to afflict him, he should die of 
grief. Ang61ique, who had at first defended herself by urging 
her conscience and her duty, could now only answer him by 
tears. Her little sister Mary, who was lying ill in another bed, 
hearing her weep, began to weep also; loud cries were not long 
in coming, so that the poor father was for the moment entirely 
disarmed by his fears for his two dear children. 

In the meantime he persuaded the abbot of Morimont to 
enter into his views. The abbot came to Andilly and took the 

In the Charte or Charter of Charity, he prescribes the rule of St. Benedict to he ob¬ 
served to the letter, in all his monasteries, as it was kept at Citeaux. It is ordained 
that the abbot of Citeaux shall visit all the monasteries of the order, as the superior of 
the abbots themselves, and shall take proper measures with the abbot of each house 
for the reformation of all abuses. He also appoints the four first abbots of the order, 
viz., of La Ferte, Pontigni, Clairvaux and Morimund, to visit every year in person the 
abbey of Citeaux, and to take care of its administration upon the death of the abbot, 
and assemble the abbots of the filiations or dependencies of Citeaux, and some others, 
to choose a new abbot.”— Butler’s Lives of the Saints. —Apr. 17. 
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part of the father, ordering the young abbess, as her superior 
not to think of reforming her convent. At the same time he 
exhorted her to keep up the regularity which already existec 
there. He also forbade her allowing the Capuchins to preach 
before her, and promised to send her some monks of her own 
order, for he saw that the mischief proceeded from the friars. 
She was obliged to yield ; at the same time she could not shake 
off the heavy thoughts which pressed upon her day and night. 
“ How’ wretched am I,” she used to say to herself; “ at an age 
when I had no choice of my own, I was bound to a state of life 
for which I had neither calling nor inclination, and in which 
therefore I could not but be miserable. And now that God has 
in his mercy made up for the fault of my parents, and given me 
a love for this holy state, they will not allow me to be happy, foi 
they forbid my working out my salvation, since they forbid my 
living as I ought to do in that state of life.” 

All this was but a poor way of curing her fever, and she re* 
turned with it to Port Royal at the end of September. She 
determined to wait quietly till God, by his providence, gave her 
an opportunity of acting. The abbot of Morimont sent her, as 
he had promised, a young Bernardine to preach during Advent. 
The abbess was surprised to find in him a person of the same 
principles as herself, and even more strict than she was on the 
subject of monastic discipline, and above all as to confinement 
within the cloister. He thought it a mortal sin to leave it, as 
they used to do when they took their walks in the neighbourhood 
pf the abbey. The lord abbot had probably been deceived in his 
opinion of the monk's character. La Mere Angelique then 
turned her thoughts anew to her plans of reform, and in order to 
be free to work at them, she endeavoured to withdraw herself 
from the superintendence of that nun of St. Cyr, whom her 
parents had placed about her, and who was a spy upon all her 
actions. She succeeded in her attempt, and obtained of the 
authorities of St. Cyr the recall of the nun. 

Though freed from this restraint, she found an obstacle in the 
members of her own convent, who were well aware of her wishes, 
but who were not yet prepared to enter into them; so that her 
cares and her melancholy remained, and the fever still hung 1 
about her. One day during Lent, the good prioress asked her! 
why she was so sad, for that sadness was certainly the cause of 
her illness. She answered, “ You know very well what makes 
me sad, and you alone can take it away.” On this the prioress 
told her that she had only to say the word, and all were ready to 
do her pleasure. The abbess then said, that she wished very 
much that her nuns should have every thing in common. The 
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good prioress asked her whether she had thought well upon it, 
and then made her observe that the expenses of the house must 
increase, because the nuns took more care of their clothes whe 
each had her own, than when all were in common. But the 
abbess replied, that such reasons had no effect upon her, in a 
case where the demands of her conscience were to be satisfied. 
The prioress immediately yielded, and also at once gained over 
to her views the other nuns to whom she communicated the 
wishes of the abbess. The next day they all came to bring her 
their clothes, except one of the name of Motelle, who was a long 
time making up her mind to do so. At length, however, she 
obeyed, “ for,” as she said, “ the goodness of the lady abbess fills 
me with shame, for notwithstanding all my waywardness, she 
always speaks to me with the greatest mildness.” Her renounce- 
! ment of property was not however yet perfect; she still kept the 
key of a little garden, which was her own. A Capuchin friar, 

I however, who was often at the convent, remonstrated so strongly 
» with her, that she at length yielded, and sent him her key in a 
letter, begging him to put it into the hands of the abbess. 

When she had thus restored the community of goods, she 
turned her thoughts to the rules of confinement within the con- 
! vent walls. She gave notice to the society that she intended to 
enforce them strictly; that they should no longer go beyond the 
enclosure, and that their friends should not come within the body 
of the house, but speak to them in the parlour only; she declared 
that she made no exception, not even in the case of her own 
father and mother. An opportunity of putting this design into 
execution soon occurred; soon after Easter, a novice received 
the habit, but though a large company was assembled, no one 
entered the convent walls, and the customary banquet was pre¬ 
pared outside. No one however could complain, for the abbess 
had extended the rule to all, even her own relations. 

Still she dreaded greatly the time of the law vacations, for her 
father was in the habit of coming then to Port Royal, and she 
was at a loss how to make him agree to the new regulation. He 
used to come into the house, as being the father of the abbess, 
as a benefactor of the abbey, and also to give orders for the works 
which were wanted in different parts of the buildings. La Mere 
Angelique had no one to consult but the Bernardine monk, a 
young man of twenty-seven, not so judicious as he was zealous. 
Before asking his advice, she spent a long time in prayer. The 
nun who waited on her, saw that she spent nearly her whole time 
on her knees in her room. When the time drew near, she con¬ 
sulted the young monk ; he advised her to write to her father, 
that she regretted very much her being unable to receive him 
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within the house, as her conscience would no longer allow her to 
do so; and that if he did not enter into her reasons, she begged 
of him to forgive her, if she refused him entrance. However i 
painful was this advice to a person always so respectful to her 
parents, she thought herself obliged to follow it. Still she em¬ 
ployed the most delicate means she could think of in order to 
soften the harshness of the proceeding. Instead of writing di¬ 
rectly to her father, she wrote to her sister, Anne-Eug6nie, and 
begged of her to break it gently to her parents. Her sister spoke 
of it first to her mother, who answered, that it was not worth 
while to give pain to her father, by speaking to him of a thing 
which she knew would never happen, for her daughter would 
never have the heart to do her father such an ill turn. 

When the time was come, the whole family left Paris for Port 
Royal; the father and mother, Madame le Maitre, their eldest 
daughter, Mademoiselle Anne Arnaud, and Monsieur d'Andilly, 
their son. La Me*re Angelique had been informed of their ap¬ 
proach, and was preparing herself by redoubled prayers for the 
struggle, in which she was to offer up in sacrifice the most holy 
feelings of nature. Those nuns, to whom she had imparted the 1 
secret, assisted her by joining their prayers to hers. She had in 
the morning carefully taken under her own charge the keys of 
the outer inclosure. At dinner time the carriage arrived, and 
the abbess, who was on her knees in the church waiting for the 
dreaded moment, on hearing the sound, came to the great gate of 
the inclosure. When the travellers knocked at the door to obtain 
admittance as usual, she was standing alone on the inside, and 
opened the w-icket of the grating, on which her father came for¬ 
ward and bade her open the gate. She besought him to have the 
kindness to speak to her a few words in a parlour, which 
was close by. He, however, insisted on being admitted, and 
pressed her with entreaties and commands; at last, on repeated 
refusals, he got into a passion, and continued to knock with in¬ 
creasing violence. Madame Arnaud joined him, and spoke to her 
daughter with great harshness; and the abbess's brother, then a 
young man of twenty, took a still higher tone, and launched 
forth into all the terms of insult and reproach which rose to his 
lips. He appealed to the nuns, and summoned them to put an 
end to the disgrace put on a father by an unnatural daughter, 
and to a father who was a benefactor to their monastery. Within 
the house all the nuns studiously kept away from the gate, aw’ait- 
ing in silence the issue of this scene, most of them approving, 
whilst a few condemned the conduct of their abbess. 

Monsieur Arnaud, seeing that he could not move the unbend¬ 
ing resolution of his daughter, ordered them angrily to bring him 
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(at once, his two daughters, Agnes and the little Mary, who were 
both in the convent. La M£re Angelique, however, understood 
his design, which was in reality to force his way in, whether she 
would or no, through the gate as soon as it was open. She 
therefore calmly and without losing her self-command, gave the 
key of the small door to a nun, and ordered her by a sign to open 
it; and this was done so quickly that M. Arnaud was startled to 
!see his two young daughters by his side without even knowing 
how they had come out. M. d’Andilly, who was the first to 
.perceive them, went to meet his sister Agnes, uttering all the 
while invectives against the abbess. Agnes answered gravely 
that her sister was only fulfilling what the Council of Trent com¬ 
manded. (t Really we have caught it,” he replied, “ here’s ano¬ 
ther quoting canons and councils.” 

M. Arnaud, weary of waiting, ordered them to put the horses 
to, and return home; however, the abbess, by earnest entreaties, 
prevailed upon him to yield so far as to enter the parlour, where 
she appeared behind the grating. He met her with features on 
which sorrow was visibly working, so that the sight of him struck 
his daughter with grief. He told her, with a voice trembling 
with emotion, that “ up to this time she had had a father who 
loved her, but that her conduct towards him was such that he 
could no longer give her any marks of the love which he should 
always bear to her; and that in declaring to her that she should 
never see him more, he made a last request, which was, that if 
she still loved him at all, she would for his sake be careful not to 
ruin her health by indiscreet austerities.” Up to this time her 
courage had rendered the abbess insensible to all the angry re¬ 
proaches which had been heaped upon her; but she was smitten 
down by this last touch of love and tenderness. This unexpected 
mark of affection, and the thought that he was bidding her fare¬ 
well for ever, made such a strong impression upon her, that she 
fell down in a swoon. This at once changed the whole face of 
affairs. M. Arnaud, forgetting everything except that he was 
her father, thinking that his daughter was dying, called aloud for 
help. But no one dared to approach, for all the nuns studiously 
kept aloof. The party outside rushed to the convent-gate and 
knocked loudly, on which the nuns, thinking that they washed to 
break it open, took to flight. At last M. d’Andilly fortunately 

[ made them understand by crying to them as loud as he could to 
go and help their abbess, who was dying in the parlour. On 
entering they found the poor abbess stretched senseless on the floor. 

| When after great difficulty they had succeeded in recovering her, 
she opened her eyes, and saw her father at the grating, trembling 
I from head to foot; on which she entreated him in few words not 
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to go away that day. The poor father, who had had already for¬ 
gotten his anger, and thought only of his daughter’s danger, pro¬ 
mised her at once to do whatever she would. The abbess was 
carried to her room and laid on her bed ; at the same time another 
bed was prepared for her in the parlour, to which she wished to 
return as soon as she was sufficiently recovered. She accordingly 
soon after came back thither and explained her reasons to her 
father. He yielded to them, and from that moment all unplea¬ 
santness was over. The two younger sisters, who had been taken 
out of the convent, returned, and the father went back to Paris 
entirely reconciled to his daughter. He never after this entered 
the monastery, except to give orders about the buildings and the 
gardens, which he was allowed to do by a special dispensation 
from the superiors. Madame Arnaud did not however return so 
soon, for in her anger she had vowed never to set foot again in 
Port Royal, and she thought herself bound by her vow. About 
a year after, she heard a preacher at Paris advance the doctrine 
that a person was not bound to fulfil an evil vow made in anger. 
Overjoyed at this sentence, she got into her carriage as soon as 
she had finished her dinner, and drove off to Port Royal to see her 
daughter. 

Such was the history of this memorable day, which has always 
been called the day of the wicket: its consequences were most 
happy, for from that time the pious abbess never met with any 
opposition in her project of reform. The remarkable part of 
this scene is that the most prominent personage in it was a young 
girl in the middle of her eighteenth year, for it took place in 
1608. Many persons will condemn her conduct; but to all who 
approve of monastic institutions its propriety cannot be doubtful. 
They should remember that the Council of Trent had about sixty 
years before pronounced ipso facto excommunicated all who en¬ 
tered within the forbidden precincts of a monastery, without the 
permission of the superiors.* Besides, it should never be forgotten 
that it is the wickedness of men which has rendered monasteries 
necessary. The world is not in the state in which Christianity 
was intended to place it; Christians therefore quit it that they 
may serve God in a way in which the world by its inexorable 
customs prevents their doing. Therefore monasticism is in its 
very nature something energetic, and beyond ordinary rules; and 
thus a great saint has described it; “ Retirement from the world 
is not outward bodily separation, but it is the rending of the soul 
from sympathy with the body, the becoming exiled, homeless, 
separate from friends, from all that we call our own, without 
possessions, without livelihood, free from business and contracts 
* Sess. xxv. c. v. held 1563. 
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with men, ignorant of worldly arts.”* The Church has failed to 
conquer the world ; so in revenge she has retired into the breasts 
of her saints, and sets them as beacons upon a hill; there they 
give out their light and force the world to look upon them. 
The devil combats her by extraordinary means, by unheard-of 
tortures, by counterfeit miracles, and by counterfeit virtues. She 
too must use extraordinary means, unheard-of fortitude, and 
energy above that of the world, and which it calls madness. But 
u wisdom is justified of her children;” for wherever Christians 
have risen above the world, there they have conquered it. And 
so it was in this case; the cloister rules were at once established 
by this one striking act of the young abbess. She then set about 
other reforms, proceeding however with caution, lest she should 
disgust her nuns by too hasty an introduction of novel usages, of 
the propriety of which they were not convinced. The year before, 
she had, by way of a commencement, reduced the use of meat from 
five to three days in the week. She placed the service of matins 
at two o’clock in the morning, after which the nuns took no 
more rest. Above all, she endeavoured to reform all that was 
opposed to the spirit of poverty, which is an essential part of the 
monastic life.f Instead of cups of earthenware, she substituted 
in the refectory rude mugs of stone; she also banished the use of 
forks. She introduced a rule that the choir-nuns should by turns 
serve a week in the kitchen with a lay sister, whom she was to 
obey as her mistress. Again, she reformed the habit, and made 
them wear cheap stuffs of a coarser texture; at the same time the 
shape was to be less elegant and less studiously arranged, and she 
wore one made with her own hands, which was to serve for a 
model. As for the undergarments, her wish was that they should 
be made up of shreds and pieces. She would have no shirts of 
linen, for which she substituted serge. This however she did 
not introduce without difficulty, for the nuns opposed the change. 
The prioress took their part, and urged the inconveniences of 
serge, as being apt to get dirty and breed vermin; besides, as she 
said, coarse linen would mortify the body as well as serge. The 
abbess, however, contrived to answer all her reasons, by others 
drawn from considerations of duty, to which she always leaned. 

* St. Basil, Epist. 2. 

i* The monastic state is imperfect, unless it has three vows, those of obedience, 
continence, and poverty ; for it is considered as a state of Christian perfection, which 
consists in the removal of all things which can prevent the whole affection from being 
fixed on God. Now the temptations to fix it on earthly things are threefold—1. The 
desire of outward goods, to which the vow of poverty is opposed : 2. The desire of 
the pleasures of sense, to which that of continence is opposed : 3. The insubordination 
of the human will, which is opposed by the vow of obedience.—St. Thomas, 22 Qu* 
186 ad 7. 
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She said that as for cleanliness, they could easily provide for that, 
by oftener washing the serge; besides, the coarsest linen became 
soft by constant use, and therefore was not so well adapted to 
mortify the body. To these arguments the prioress and the whole 
society yielded. 

That she might be more free to pursue her plans of reform, 
and less shackled by obligations to others, she determined never 
to ask her father for money; so that, when she reformed the 
habits, she did not apply to him for materials, though she knew 
that he would have been delighted to furnish them. When she 
substituted serge for cotton, she sent back several pieces of cotton, 
which he had sent her, fancying that poverty was the cause of the 
change. This resolution which she had taken, never to ask as¬ 
sistance from any one, could not but put the society to much 
discomfort, as the monastery was by no means rich. The abbess, 
however, was the first to take her share in all inconveniences, and 
even sold all her plate to provide for the wants of the sisters. 
Still this was not enough to prevent their suffering many priva¬ 
tions. Their furniture, dresses, and lodgings were very poor. 
There were only twelve cells in all, and those occupied by the 
twelve choir-nuns. The infirmary was low and as damp as a 
cellar. The dowries of the sisters brought in little or nothing. 
The abbess had from a very early age a secret dislike for bargain¬ 
ing about the money to be paid on the entrance of a nun; this 
arose both from a little feeling of worldly honour, for it seemed to 
her to be an act of meanness, and also from a saying w'hich had 
dropped from the Archbishop of Auch. He once came to hold 
a confirmation at Port Royal, when she heard him say that re¬ 
quiring money for the entrance of nuns was an act of simony. 
Though the revenues of the society were so small, yet the abbess 
managed to furnish the nuns with all necessaries, and even to give 
alms whenever she had an opportunity; she trusted in God’s 
help in all her undertakings, and her nuns were happy and con¬ 
tented. 

The fame of this reform spread itself abroad. Many persons, 
particularly within the order itself, severely censured this holy 
work; it was regarded as a rash enterprise, the fruits of an ill- 
regulated devotion. They even reproached her who had esta¬ 
blished it, as a censorious person, who wished to prescribe laws 
to the order, and to accuse it of a relaxation of discipline. Father 
SuftVin, a Jesuit, who was afterwards very useful to her, and who 
at this time began to visit Port Royal, hardly dared to approve of 
her plans. He told her that she was quite right in wishing to 
live according to her vows, but that for his part he durst not say 
so to other abbesses, because they would take it ill, and banish 
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from their convent all good persons and zealous confessors, lest 
they should introduce notions of reformation. Many others, how¬ 
ever, praised the zeal of the young abbess, amongst whom was 
Monsieur l’Argentier, Abbot of Clairvaux, who afterwards died 
in odour of sanctity. In a letter to the Abbess of Eau, near 
Chartres, he thus writes: 

“ Madam, since I have found a good conveyance for my 
letter, I wish to write to recommend myself to your prayers and 
those of your society. Would that all your nuns were as well- 
disposed as some whom I see elsewhere, and above all at Port 
Royal. All Paris is wondering at the devout prudence and holy 
zeal of a young abbess of eighteen, who has brought her abbey to 
so perfect a state of discipline, and has established there regular 
confinement to the cloister, and a truly monastic charity/’ 

Two nuns of the abbey of St. Antoine, hearing of this reform 
at Port Royal, begged to be admitted into the society. Their 
names were Sister Marie de S. Joseph Midorge, and her aunt 
the Prioress of St. Antoine, Louise Ste. Prax^de de Lamoignon. 
La Mere Ang61ique gave her consent, and obtained for them the 
permission of the Abbot of Citeaux. Immediately on their en¬ 
trance they became exceedingly useful in the convent, as they 
were persons of much more talent than any of the twelve nuns of 
Port Royal. One was made Infirmarian, the other mistress of 
the young persons who were sent to be educated in the convent. 
Many other nuns from various convents retired to Port Royal, 
and were received as members. 

It afterwards became known, that when the young abbess pe¬ 
titioned at Rome for new bulls (as will appear by and by), the 
pope and cardinals publicly testified their astonishment, when 
those who had been deputed informed the sacred college, that 
the petitioner was a young girl in her eighteenth year, who had 
already made great progress in reforming her convent. 

It is surprising to find that La M£re Angelique was obliged to 
withdraw her confidence from the Bernardine monk who had so 
much encouraged her attempt at a reformation. But so it was ; 
this young monk obtained a great ascendant over some of the 
nuns, so that they no longer placed so much trust in their abbess 
as they ought, and these petty intrigues thwarted her on several 
occasions. She consulted by letter Father Archange, as he was 
then called, but who was an Englishman of the name of Pem¬ 
broke. He had quitted his country on account of religious 
persecution, probably in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and had 
become a Capuchin friar. He had been introduced to her by 
her mother, and she found him to be a good man, and derived 
great benefit from following his counsels. 
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In this case he advised her to have no more to do with the Ber¬ 
nardino; he also plainly showed that this advice was [not dictated 
by jealousy of a monk of another order, for he also in confidence 
advised her not to employ Capuchins, as confessors in the con¬ 
vent, but rather to have recourse, where it was possible, to secular 
priests. The abbess secretly obtained of her superiors the recall 
of the Bernardine, who was sent elsewhere; and Father Archange 
himself became afterwards the spiritual director of the convent, at 
the end of the year 1609. As, however, the good friar could not 
come very often to Port Royal, he begged of the abbess to ap¬ 
point, as his colleagues, a pious doctor, and a good Feuillant 
monk, that they might assist him in an office which he could not 
fulfil alone. The doctor who was selected was M. Galot, Theo- 
logal of the town of Mortague; and the Feuillant was Father 
Eustache, who will be mentioned by and bye. These three pious 
men became exceedingly useful to the monastery by their wise 
counsels, and by a direction full of charity and prudence. 

It has been mentioned above that M. Arnaud petitioned at 
Rome for new bulls in 1609* His reason was, that he was aware 
of the legal nullity of his daughter’s vows on account of her being 
under age # at the time when the Abbot of Morimont received them. 
He also suspected the secret design, which his daughter always 
entertained, of getting rid of her abbacy on account of the nullity 
of her vows, and the irregularity of her nomination; he thought 
it best therefore to provide for all future contingencies, by ob¬ 
taining new bulls from Rome to set right what was wrong. In 
the petition presented to the court of Rome, he begged pardon 
of the holy father for the falsehood of which he had been guilty 
in the former petition of 1600, in which he had declared that his 
daughter was seventeen, when she was only nine. The court of 
Rome at first intended to condemn M. Arnaud to restitution of 
the proceeds of the abbey, but on farther information, by which 
it appeared that, far from having defrauded the convent, he had 
been a benefactor to it, the bulls were granted at once, and even 
made out free of expence. Another condition however was an¬ 
nexed, that the young abbess should take the vows anew within 
six months, in default of which the bulls were to be null. La 
Mere Ang61ique had then but one desire, that her father should 
be so taken up with his various occupations, as to forget this 
affair till six months were over, in which case [she would at once 
be excluded from her station. She continually addressed fervent 
prayers to God for this purpose, but they were not granted. 
Seven days only remained to the expiration of the term prescribed 

* The Council of Trent, Sess. xxv. c. 15, declares null all monastic vows made be¬ 
fore the age of sixteen. 
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by the bulls, when she saw the Abbot of Clairvaux arrive at Port 
Royal, with her father. She had now no means of escape; in other 
respects her mind was fully made up as to entering the monastic 
state; she therefore renewed her vows in presence of the abbot. 
At the same time she secretly in her heart intended not to bind 
herself to remain at Port Royal, but only to the three great vows ; 
so earnestly did she long after a more lowly and perfect retire¬ 
ment, for which she still left a path open, in case an opportunity 
of escape should present itself. She intended at first to enter the 
newly reformed convent of the Feuillantines at Toulouse, as the 
servant of the nuns. She had been told that the convent was 
well-regulated and but little known to the world, which was all 
she wanted. Afterwards she thought of becoming a Capuchin 
nun, and then of entering a Carmelite convent in Flanders; lastly, 
of joining the sisters of the Visitation, when that new order was 
established by St. Francis de Sales. She cared not what it was, 
provided it were a well-ordered society. It was long before she 
abandoned this thought: at length she gave it up entirely, on the 
strong remonstrances of Monsieur Zamet, Bishop of Langres, 
with whom afterwards she was much connected. He obliged her 
to renew her vows audibly in the private chapel of Port Royal, 
and that with her whole heart. Since, then, by the second re¬ 
newal of her vows, mentioned above, she was furnished with a 
regular title, and really had the whole government of the society 
put into her hands, she redoubled her zeal for the performance of 
its functions, as long as it pleased God to keep her there. She 
strove to instil into the nuns a sense of the duties of their con¬ 
dition, at the same time endeavouring herself to grow in all the 
monastic virtues, that she might be more pleasing in the eyes of 
God, and show a better example to her society. 

Since I have begun to speak of the virtues of this holy abbess, 
it may be best to collect as it were into one picture all the scat¬ 
tered touches of character which she has left behind, and thus to 
form at once a portrait of this splendid cloistral figure, around 
which the reader may group all the events which are related of 
her. These traits are to be found principally in the relations 
written by her nuns, which still remain to us ; and it is to be ob¬ 
served, that her praises are also those of her convent, for she it 
was who formed it, and those about her could not be witnesses of 
her holy life, without being by degrees drawn on to imitate her. 

La M£re Angelique had a never-ceasing love for prayer. She 
considered that frequent prayers were the means of attaining to 
that state of praying always, which is enjoined on Christians. This, 
as she thought, consisted in the habitual and perservering bent of 
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the soul to please God in all things, and that, without any effort or 
forcing of the mind, and also in an unabating carefulness to empty 
the heart of all dwelling on earthly things or voluntary distraction. 
As she used to say, “ Nothing can be put into a vessel already full, 
and so our heart must be emptied that God may fill it.” She 
set the sisters an example of what she always inculcated, prayer 
before the Holy Sacrament, as soon as the Perpetual Adoration 
was instituted at Port Royal. # She went into the church to 
fulfil this duty notwithstanding her infirmities, and used to 
remain there for a long time motionless on her knees. Still she 
was not wanting to her constant duties to the society, and their 
various employments; for she had given strict orders that if her 
presence was required, they should not fail to come into the 
church to inform her of it. She afterwards established what is 
called TOraison, that is, mental prayer, of which La M£re Agpes 
communicated the plan to the Abb6 Le Camus, afterwards Car¬ 
dinal, Bishop of Grenoble. He gives a description of it in a 
letter to one of his friends in these words :— 

“ She told me that their prayers were not entirely without method, 
and yet without restlessness or forcing of the mind. It was their custom 
to use mental prayer for the space of two hours every day, one hour at 
five in the morning, and again at five in the evening. They keep fo the 
plan which St. Theresa prescribed j they begin by the Confiteor, and by 
asking pardon of God for all their sins, and then place themselves in the 
presence of God with a feeling of awe, and a recognition of their un¬ 
worthiness to appear before him. In all except this, each person does 
as she pleases j each prays as she has grace to do so, according to her 
wants, and her desire j one raises her soul up to God, another remains 
in stillness before Him, another groans. But as all cannot have at first 
either the will or a temper, sufficiently schooled to pass this time as they 
ought, their custom is to read in the evening, before they go to bed, a 
page of some holy book, to furnish matter for prayer the next day, for 
at Port Royal they do not read immediately before prayer, nor divide a 
subject into three heads, as they do in some other places. The principal 
subjects, on which the society employ their thoughts, are the mysteries, 
the words, the person, the actions, and above all the Passion of our Lord. 
The novices are trained in this spirit j they are taught to employ them¬ 
selves continually in this way, to pray both in doors and out of doors; 
and since there are some persons of lively disposition who cannot stop 
the working of their fancy, they are allowed to carry about them a 
book, which they may take up, in order to recollect + themselves more 
easily, and then return to prayer; or else they may repeat aloud some 

* A convent of the Perpetual Adoration is one, in which the nuns take it by turns 
to pray day and night before an altar, in which the Holy Sacrament is reserved. 

t This use of the word “ recollection,” meaning the keeping the soul fixed in ha¬ 
bitual meditation on God, has almost disappeared from our language; it is, however, 
common in Roman Catholic books of devotion. 
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prayers, or some verses of a psalm, to put their minds again into their 
former attitude of devotion.” 

As her love of prayer was great, so also was her dislike to the 
Convent parlour, and her constant maxim was, that, “ Nuns 
always lost by it, and their visitors gained nothing.” She never 
went there, but out of sheer necessity, or for some deed of cha¬ 
rity; and her example had a great effect on her nuns. They 
denied themselves the use of it as much as possible ; so much so, 
that they only went there for the satisfaction of those, whom they 
could not refuse to see, or of those who required comfort or some 
deed of love at their hands, above all of the poor. They used to 
throw themselves on their knees before they entered it, to pray to 
God, that He w r ould preserve them from the spirit of the world ; 
and when they quitted it, they prayed that He would wipe 
away from their soul all that they had heard, that was secular or 
profane. 

She had a singular love for unvarying regularity and exactness 
in the performance of all duties, great and small. She used to 
exhort the nuns to provide beforehand for whatever little things 
they might have to do, so as to be ready to start at the first stroke 
of the clock. One day some of the sisters were engaged in put¬ 
ting away the provision of candles for the convent, when, by some 
chance, a great deal of it was broken. The abbess soon after 
came in to speak to them some holy words, as was her custom, 
and found them all looking very much grieved and disconcerted. 
“ What,” she said, “ is that all, that you are making such a 
lamentation about ? I really thought that some one had been 
hurt. Though the loss had been much greater, I should have 
thought it light in comparison with the smallest fault; a vain 
w r ord would have been much worse than that.” 

The love of poverty was, if it may be so said, her ruling pas¬ 
sion. Never was she so animated or eloquent as when she dis¬ 
coursed to her nuns on this point. Her wish was that their habits 
should be good and suitable to the season, but made as simply as 
possible, and of the most common and cheapest stuffs ; and here 
she preached by example as well as by precept. She would not 
allow any one to make new clothes for her, and would not wear 
them if they were made; sooner or later she exchanged them with 
some sister who was ill clothed, and she never was so happy as 
when her habit was full of pieces; she used to call them nun’s 
jewels. At one time, when serges were exceedingly dear, on 
account of the destruction of manufactories in the civil wars, a 
present was made to the abbess of some stuffs, which were very 
fine, and wore better than the others. She, however, disliked this 
finery so much, that she at once ordered them to be made into 
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stockings, because, when used in that way, they were out of sight; 
and then she bought others which were not so line, rather than 
allow the first to become a precedent in the convent. A person 
once made her a present of some excellent oil for the lamp in her 
room, knowing that what she burned there was very bad,on which 
she sent what she had received into the church, to be used for the 
lamp before the altar, and continued to use that which she had 
before. She even had a dislike to the use of vestments em¬ 
broidered with gold and silver, and of jewels to adorn the Mon¬ 
strance,* in which the Holy Sacrament was placed; she did not 
like the altar to be loaded with superfluous ornaments, for she 
said that such such things dishonoured the poverty of Christ, that 
God required only cleanliness and decency, and that the love of 
beatiful ornaments in their churches is to nuns,—what a taste for 
beautiful furniture is to worldly women,—vanity and self-love at 
bottom.f 

If she was so strict in sacred matters, it may be easily supposed 
that her remarkable love of poverty was carried still further in 
profane. The furniture of the cells was of an extreme simplicity; 
it was not an upholsterer but a Cartwright that made the humble 
beds of the nuns at the time of the reform. She disliked an ex¬ 
ceeding attention to cleanliness ,X and used to say that a little 
disorder supplied the want of poverty. Thus, her room was 
always at the service of the whole society, and was filled with 
heaps of clothes, and linen ready to be worked, so that it was 
always ill-arranged, and this discomfort evidently gave her a kind 
of pleasure. In the same spirit, when the workmen were placing 
new hangings round one of the rooms, she ordered them to be 
turned the wrong side out, that by this strange means she might 
provide for what was necessary, without injuring the spirit of 
poverty. She showed the same feeling in the buildings of the 
convent. She liked to see irregularity in them, for she thought 
it made them like the houses of the poor, and was at least an 

* A monstrance is a vessel with a stem like a chalice, and the top of which repre» 
sents the sun ; in the midst of the rajs, the Holy Sacrament is placed when it is 
exposed on the altar. 

t Here she was only following the primitive spirit of her own order. “ Gold and 
silver crosses were banished by St. Stephen out of the Church, and a cross of painted 
wood and iron candlesticks were made use of: no gold chalices were allowed, but only- 
silver gilt; the vestments, stoles, and maniples, &c. were made of common cloth and 
fringes, without gold or silver. The intention of this rule was, that every object might 
serve to entertain the spirit of poverty in this austere order.”— Butler's Lives of the 
Saints, Apr. 17. The monks of Cluny followed a different rule, both probably were 
right till they began to quarrel with each other. 

+ “ The exterior which accords with a spirit lowly and broken is this, a sad eye 
bent on the ground, a dress neglected, hair ill-arranged, and squalid garment, that 
what mourners do in a studied way to put on the semblance of mourning should be 
seen in us of our own free will.”— St. Basil, Epist. 2. 
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image of their discomfort. One day a person told her that the 
dormitories which she had built were very ugly, because she had 
left the rafters of the roof all bare; oil which she answered that 
" She loved it for its poverty, and because she could not practise 
this virtue as much as she would in the rest of the buildings, she 
wished at all events to keep the appearance of it, that each nun 
might look upon its semblance in her cell. ,> She had not a whit 
more complaisance for symmetry. A grand-vicar of the diocese 
of Paris, during an official visitation, pointed out to her a building 
in which the windows were very ill-placed, and asked her if she 
did not mean to correct it. “ Far from it,” she said, “ it is not 
in the houses of Christ’s poor ones that the rules of architecture 
should be observed ; I will not have it.” To crown all, she always 
fulfilled a resolution which she had formed, never to augment the 
revenues of the convent; and she spoke on the subject with such 
warmth and energy that those who opposed her were obliged to 
yield. She said, “ That she would not have her convent rich, and 
knew well how to prevent it; what came in by one door should 
go out at another.” Thus no funds were ever lent, laid up, or 
acquired; when what was necessary for the house had been taken, 
the residue was given to the poor. “ As long as we are poor,” she 
used to say, “ God will provide for all; when we cease to be so, 
He will abandon us. Do you not see that the reason why per¬ 
sons give us such frequent and such plentiful alms is because 
they know that we are of Christ’s own poor ones. The alms will 
cease when they know that we are rich.” Again, she always for¬ 
bade her nuns to ask their relations for any thing either for them- 
! selves or for the convent, for she wished her own love of poverty 
to be the ruling spirit of the whole society. Thus was she the 
disciple of Him who said “ If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell 
that thou hast, and give to the poor,” and “ Blessed be ye poor, 
for yours is the kingdom of heaven.” Persons now say that this 
means the poor in spirit; former ages thought so too, but they 
also thought that they were most likely to be poor in spirit, who 
were voluntarily poor outwardly, and who loved to be meanly 
clad and lodged, because One came down from heaven to be a 
poor man. 

Besides this she had a great love of mortification, and her ex¬ 
ample in this respect had a great effect upon her nuns. She 
i secretly made herself shirts of hemp, in which the splinters of the 
stalks were left, and these she used to wash with her own hands, 
lest any one should find it out. One of the sisters asked her for 
a hair shirt, which she said she had not got, but promised her 
something which would do just as well. She then gave her one 
of her shirts, and the uun found on using it that the abbess was 
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quite right. Though weighed down with infirmities, she some¬ 
times had for her bedroom an attic, through the tiles of which 
the rain fell on the coverings of the bed, and froze in the winter. 
At the commencement of the reform, her father built her a room, 
and she must needs let him have his way. But she resolved in her 
heart that it should be the chamber of the novices; and so it 
afterwards became. She chose for her own room a little cham¬ 
ber, through which the novices had to pass, so that she was per¬ 
petually incommoded by them, especially at night, when they had 
to pass through it to matins, one after another, making a noise by 
opening and shutting doors. She afterwards said that it had 
tempted her sorely to be impatient when she had a headache, but 
she resolved to get accustomed to all sorts of discomfort without 
saying a word. With this view she also took upon herself what¬ 
ever was most disagreeable on every occasion. A nun once had 
a diseased finger, which was so very painful that she screamed 
with pain night and day ; the abbess would have her sleep in her 
own room, that no one else might suffer inconvenience from it, 
and fearing lest the invalid should restrain herself for her sake, 
she used from time to time during the night to tell her “ Cry 
aloud, my dear girl, cry, and do not restrain yourself for my sake.” 
Once being ill, and placed in the infirmary with a sister, who was 
so very unwell as to be unable to help herself in any way, the 
abbess used to rise as soon as she heard her moan, treading softly 
for fear of waking the nurse who was resting, and gave her what 
she wanted. Each time she remained as long as the sick nun 
required, and some nights repeated it very often. During one 
Lent she was obliged by ill health to forego the abstinence of the 
season and to eat meat; she used, however, to make it up by 
dining off a small piece of boiled veal, exceedingly dry and dis¬ 
gusting to look upon. She refused all dessert, saying that such 
things should be reserved for those who were keeping Lent, and 
in the evening she would not take any thing but the collation. 
She made frequent retreats, during which she fasted on bread and 
water. She never would allow them to serve her up in the re¬ 
fectory any thing beyond the rest of the society, and when they 
did so, she used to send it back to the kitchen, or ordered it to 
be taken to some nun who had need of it. She often left her 
bed at night to go into the church to pray. Even when speaking 
to her nuns she never left off work, and even used to spin in bed, 
when confined to it by sickness; nay, during the last years of her 
life, when she hardly ever left her bed, she continued to spin. 

It may indeed be said that the soul of the reformation was 
penitence, of which the abbess desired to make the monastery a 
perfect school. The changes which she introduced breathed 
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nothing but mortification. Even the little girls who were sent to 
Port Royal to be educated caught the spirit, and the most devout 
of them felt a pride in imitating the nuns, and even sometimes 
used bodily mortifications in their own little way. It once nearly 
cost some of them dear. Two of the young boarders in the con¬ 
vent formed a pious but perilous scheme, into which they drew 
little Marie Claire, the abbess’s sister. They took it into their 
heads to gather in the garden some bitter herbs, to pound them 
and swallow the juice, that they might be like the nuns. When 
the two first had taken their portion, a person came into the room, 
just in time to prevent little Claire from taking her share, but the 
others w r ere sick in consequence. This is only mentioned to 
show how deeply, from the examples of the nuns, as well as from 
the energetic words of the abbess, the spirit of mortification had 
sunk into the convent, so that all the inmates of Port Royal 
seemed to inhale it from the very air. It may be well to relate 
some of her sayings which are preserved. A sister once told her 
that she ate too little, and that her excessive temperance injured 
her health ; “ I am far,” she answered, (t from being temperate; 
and know that God will call to account idle mouths as well as 
idle words.” Again when a physician, who was holding a con¬ 
versation with her, said that weakly persons ought to have a dis¬ 
pensation from keeping Lent, for they might do the Church 
much good service, she answered in these remarkable words, “ He 
who does penance is doing good to the Church.” She used to 
tell the sick that they should remember that their sickness did 
not make them cease to be nuns, and take away their obligation 
to mortify themselves. Thus she took care that in the infirmary 
the nuns should find every thing that was necessary for their com¬ 
fort, but at the same time she would have nothing which could 
keep up a love of the pleasures of sense, or introduce effeminacy. 

So exact was the observance of silence which she introduced 
that, except at the time of the conference, whole days were passed 
without speaking; and she recommended the nuns, when they 
were obliged to open their mouths, to speak in a low tone and 
slowly, saying that speaking with circumspection was not break¬ 
ing the rule of silence. She mentions in one of her letters a 
scheme which she had drawn up, by which they could ask for 
what was necessary, without speaking. She wished them, when 
doing their daily tasks to try to imitate the first monks of Clair- 
vaux, of whom it is said in the life of St. Bernard, that no noise 
was heard in the monastery but that of the tools with which they 
were working. But the silence which she recommended was no 
stupid outward silence; she wished it to be that of the heart, 
which consists in great recollection and a constant looking upon 
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God. In order to keep it up, she forbade their going about the 
house without necessity, and it was one of her sayings that u a nun 
who lightly or for her own pleasure quits her cell or her work, in 
some sense broke her cloister vow.” From the same wish of 
keeping up this inward silence she exhorted the nuns to pay no 
attention to any thing that was going on in the house, to do seve¬ 
rally what they were ordered, without meddling in what the 
others were doing, or lifting up their eyes to see them. The 
conferences where they were allowed to speak to each other, were 
not an occasion of dissipating talk, nor an obstacle to this recol¬ 
lection. They only spoke on edifying subjects, and sometimes 
repeated conversations which they had held with ecclesiastics in 
the parlour. The abbess generally read a portion of Scripture, 
which she explained in a beautifully simple way, or else she gave 
them some instruction as occasions presented themselves; far 
from finding the time tedious, they found it very pleasing, so well 
did she know how to do and say every thing in a winning way. She 
however went further than this, for she at length in a great mea¬ 
sure even suppressed this conference. At the time that the monas¬ 
tery was, as we shall see, transferred to Paris, for three whole years 
they had ceased to hold set conversations with each other. In the 
summer she used to go out into the garden to walk with the nuns, 
during which time no one spoke a word. When they had walked 
for some time, she sat down to rest herself; and whilst they were 
resting, she used to read some part of the New Testament, after 
which they walked again, and when at last she sent them away, it 
was by signs, not by word of mouth. 

With regard to humility, she did not think it enough for a per¬ 
son to have the feeling in her heart, and to think herself inferior to 
all, she wished this feeling to be continually put forth into action ; 
she would have every one glad to see others preferred to them, in 
doing bodily or spiritual acts of mercy; each sister ought to take 
care not to inconvenience her neighbour in the slightest way, 
“ because,” as she said, “ a person really humble has an eye to every 
thing, were it but the gentle shutting of a door; she takes care not 
to make a noise, not to take the best place when in company, not to 
allow others to rise to do one any little office or the like ; humility 
always considers the comfort of others.” But the highest point of 
all, according to her notions, was a cheerful endurance of all humi¬ 
liations, be they what they might. In all this, as will be seen in the 
sequel, her actions preached more than her words. It would be 
wrong however to pass over without mention in this place the exact¬ 
ness, with which, after her resignation, she used to throw herself on 
her knees before the new Abbess, when she had occasion to address 
her, and the simplicity with which she asked her leave, just as ano- 
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ther nurfwould do. Another way of practising humility, according 
to la Mere Angclique, was to seize on all occasions of performing 
acts of mortification and all other virtues, in a thousand little in¬ 
stances, which cannot be seen. She had always remembered a 
saying of St. Francis de Sales, who was at one time her spiritual 
director, “ that, in order to be perfect, one should not do remarkably 
great things, but little things remarkably well.” Nothing was so 
dreadful to her, as losing the merit of the little good one does by 
letting it get to the knowledge of the world, according to the 
Abbot of St. Cyran’s maxim “ That one should be dead to one’s 
good deeds, and forget that they have been done.” One of the 
nuns used to keep a note book, in which she set down the sayings 
of the Abbess, who, however, once on finding her writing in it, 
rebuked her severely and bade her instantly burn it. She said 
amongst other things “ That it was a pitiable thing to see that per¬ 
sons would not be content with the Holy Scriptures, which contain 
the words of eternal life, and which have turned so many souls to 
God, but must needs sometimes be more touched by words 
spoken by such a wretched creature as she was, than by the essen¬ 
tial truths, with which the Holy Gospel was filled, and that this 
was a snare and temptation of the devil.” Just as she was on her 
guard against the glory which came to her during her life from the 
good which she did, so she feared lest, after her death, persons 
should speak of her as she had heard them speak of some good 
nuns who were dead; she once on this subject let drop a strange 
saying, “ that she should like to die a dotard, that no one might 
weep for her death.” 

With regard to that interior humility which consists in having 
a low opinion of oneself, she took care to warn her nuns against 
the dangerous error of being discouraged and too much beaten 
down by the sense of the faults which one commits. She taught 
them that it was enough to rise up again from each fall, and to 
trust humbly in the mercy of the Lord. The principle which 
guided her was that all things work together for the good of those 
who love God; that their very faults help to make them more 
lowly, more watchful, more dependent on the help of God. Again, 
she said that in order to estimate rightly the qualities of a nun, it 
was not so necessary to consider whether she committed few’ or 
many faults, as to w'atch in what way she rose up from them, whe¬ 
ther she received warnings with teachableness, whether she was 
careful to make satisfaction for her faults and careful to amend 
them. 

Love of her neighbour went hand in hand with the other virtues 
of la M&re Ang61ique. Her activity in the service of the sick was 
most remarkable; she often went to see them, and that with great 
effect, for she had, to a wonderful degree, the gift of comforting the 
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afflicted. She was busy about them in all manner of ways, even in 
performing the meanest offices, and that she did for the lowest lay- 
sister in the house, as well as for the most distinguished of the choir- 
nuns. In order to be more useful to the sick, she learnt the way 
to bleed, and used to do so, whenever she was wanted, day and night. 
She looked upon herself as chief Infirmarian, and hardly ever quit¬ 
ted the Infirmary,often watching by the bedside of the sick; small 
pox, dysentery, contagious disease, nothing could frighten her, or 
prevent her from being always beside the sick, and sleeping close 
to their beds. To express the joy which there is in waiting on the 
sick, she was often repeating to herself these words “ Jesus Christ 
served, Jesus Christ serving:” so strongly did she realize the doctrine 
that Christ lies before us in the person of his sick members, and 
that “He will gird himself and serve ” his faithful ones at the mar¬ 
riage supper of the Lamb. One day her presence was required 
in some part of the convent; for a long time, however, she could 
not be found, and they did not know what had become of her, at 
length they discovered her sitting on the feet of a nun of the lower 
order, to stop, by the weight of her body, the violent trembling into 
which a fever had thrown her; she was thus buried in the curtains 
of the bed, and exposed to the fetid and unwholesome breath of 
this poor sick creature. 

A singular case occurred at Port Royal, in which her patience 
towards a malady of a strange kind was remarkably tried. • There 
was a sister in the convent, who united the most respectful love to 
the Abbess with fits of almost incredible fury and insolence. She 
sometimes broke out into the most violent abuse against her, and 
once even went so far as to slap her face in the presence of two 
persons, who bore witness to the gentle calmness of the Abbess, for 
she did not betray the slightest emotion. Once w hen La M&re was 
standing near her, this sister rushed at her, as though carried aw'ay 
by a sudden fury, seized her by the legs, and flung her on the 
ground with such violence that, without the visible protection of 
God, she would certainly have been killed on the spot. She was 
not however even wounded, and rose as calmly as if nothing had 
happened. As at these times there appeared in this sister traits 
of irreligion and impiety, though otherwise a good nun, persons 
about her, and the Abbess herself, always thought that an evil 
spirit tormented the poor creature, and that God thus permitted 
the patience of La M£re to be tried. The trial lasted three years^ 
during which she never sunk under it. 

Her charity for her nuns when in health was not dispropor¬ 
tionate to that w'hich she showed to the sick ; she took the 
greatest care of them, and did them all the kind offices that she 
could think of. She often took the trouble of lighting a fire with 
her own hands after matins, to warm the sisters; and if it hap- 
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pened that any of them was engaged elsewhere, she went to 
i bring her to the fire. She also made up the linen and the clothes 
of the sisters, as far as she had time to do so. Sometimes she 
went to the kitchen to taste what they were getting ready, and 
used to season the dishes, if she found that they required any¬ 
thing; once, finding a mess intended for a postulant, which was 
very ill prepared, she sent for the cook and rebuked her for her 
carelessness. The cook fancied that the mess had been pre¬ 
pared for the abbess, and wished to excuse herself by saying 
that she had not been told that it was for her; on which she was 
worse off than before, for she was sharply rebuked for thinking 
that she need not do as well for the meanest of the sisters as for 
the mother-abbess. 

She was always recommending the nuns to be ever ready to 
help one another; she even wished them to prefer these duties 
of charity to all private devotions, and to offer up in sacrifice 
the time which they had set apart for reading or writing holy 
things, by going to help some sister who required it, even though 
the whole time thus set apart were occupied in this duty; 
though for fear of introducing irregularity, she dreaded much the 
entrance of secular ladies into the convent, in order to enjoy a 
temporary retirement from the world, still she would not refuse 
persons to whom she thought it would be profitable; she used 
to say that, in that case, charity should be prefered to regularity, 
and that they ought not to grudge giving up some portion of 
their time, however occupied they might be, in order to con¬ 
verse with, and even try to amuse these pious women, because 
charity makes up for all that is left undone. Indeed, she noticed 
that the greater part of these retreats had been productive of 
good effects. In this conduct of her’s it is easy to see how great 
was her anxiety for the salvation of souls, which again was seen 
in a marked manner when the buildings were going on in the 
convent. There were full sixty persons at work there during 
Lent. In order to be of some use to their souls, she endea¬ 
voured to give them an opportunity of passing the holy season 
in exercises of piety. She sent for many good priests to confess 
them, and give them instructions, and that these poor people 
might be pleased with what she did, she ordered their wages to 
be given to them as if they were at work; and this lasted for three 
days. 

On various occasions she lent her aid to some unhappy 
females who had been seduced by wicked persons. A mother 
once came to her in great grief because her daughter, who was 
in service, was with child, and she knew not how to save her ho¬ 
nour. The abbess comforted her, and promised to do her best. 
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She then found a lady of her acquaintance, who, out of charity, 
was willing to receive her into her house, and when the marks of 
her shame were too visible to be concealed, she sent for her, and 
placed her in a secret place until she was delivered of the child. 
Then she sent her back to the lady, who received her, and ma¬ 
naged to find a convent for her, where she ultimately became a 
nun, la M£re Ang 61 ique gave her money to buy her habit and the 
furniture of her cell. Another person who was in the same 
wretched state went to Paris to reveal her misery to a nun of 
Port Royal, who was her relation. The nun however received 
her very harshly, reproached her bitterly, and said that she would 
have nothing to say to her. The abbess afterwards heard what 
had passed, and immediately sent for the poor woman. After 
some words of comfort, she placed her with a good widow till 
she was delivered, and then brought up the child at her own ex¬ 
pense, and, when he was old enough, had him taught a trade. 
The repentance of this woman was so deep, that she was willing 
to publish her own fault, that, by shame in this world, she might 
escape shame in the next, had not the abbess dissuaded her. 
At another time La M£re Angelique heard that a beautiful girl 
of thirteen was living in a state of mortal sin, into which her 
own mother had sold her, and that many good persons durst not 
try to pluck her away from this gulf of misery, because the man 
who had caused her ruin was of high rank. On hearing it she 
said, “ Bring her to me, it is wrong to fear aught but sin; I know 
how to save her.” She kept her for a long time hidden in a room 
in the convent, where she ordered a person to remain and keep 
her company, often going herself to amuse her and win her affec¬ 
tions. At length, when she saw that neither in the convent nor 
at a country house, to which she sent her, had she imbibed a love 
of virtue, but even tried to make her escape, she sent her to the 
institution for penitent women, where she afterwards became a 
good nun. 

It was not however only the spiritual welfare of others which 
called forth her compassion, all miseries of every sort interested 
her. A young sister, soon after becoming a nun, was afflicted 
with an illness, during which her intellects suffered, and her 
reception in the convent was a pure act of charity. She became 
a most disagreeable inmate by her cross temper and her filth. 
Far however from making a difficulty about having her received, 
La Mere Angelique encouraged the nuns to embrace thankfully 
this opportunity of doing a deed of charity, saying, “ that no¬ 
thing but sin ought to trouble us, and that there was no sin in 
all the trouble which this poor girl gave to the house.” 

Nor was the charity of the abbess confined to the walls of her 
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convent; she had all her life long an extraordinary love for the 
poor, and at the time of the reform, there were a great number 
of them about Port Royal. She procured work for them through 
the aid of her father, who was also very charitable; he even 
repaired at his own expense the outer walls of the convent, in 
order to occupy the poor and maintain them without idleness. 
She also took care of their spiritual wants ; she ordered a book of 
devotion to be read to them whilst they were eating their dinner, 
which she provided for them in the garden. When the convent 
was afterwards transferred to Paris, she showed the same com¬ 
passionate charity to the poor in the city, but she did not forget 
those of Port Royal-in-the-Fields. She was told that after the 
nuns had left the country, the poor were in the greatest want; 
on which she sold two silver candlesticks which belonged to the 
church in order to relieve them, and at the same time sent them 
a considerable sum of money which had just been given to the 
society. She assisted at different times a great number of per¬ 
sons with whom she had become acquainted by some chance, or 
who applied to her simply from having heard of her as the mo¬ 
ther of the poor. She rejoiced greatly, whenever she could 
relieve persons in distress, by cutting off something from herself 
or from the sisters, who cheerfully seconded her efforts. She 
once carried away a quilt of grey serge from the bed of one of 
them to make a cloak for a soldier of the guards, who was in 
great want of it: he w 7 as the son of a poor gentleman, whom she 
maintained for several years with his wife and five children. 
At the time when she afterwards brought from Maubuisson 
several new inmates to her convent, which could hardly maintain 
those whom it contained already, she courageously lent to a trades¬ 
man in Paris two thousand livres, which she had just received as 
the dowry of a new-made nun. The man bought a house and 
set his affairs in order with the money; he even put his children 
in business, and only paid it by instalments to the convent. 
On another occasion she made over to a provincial convent pro¬ 
perty to the amount of three thousand livres, which had just 
been bequeathed to Port Royal by a friend. In these charities 
she was not at all stopped by the narrow circumstances of her 
own convent, which w 7 as often in want of money, so that the 
inan who managed the affairs of Port Royal came to borrow 7 money 
of the very notary, who was at that moment employed in drawing 
up the legal form for making over the above-mentioned gift to 
the convent. She once exchanged some valuable crucifixes of 
bronze, which were in some of the cells, for others which were 
very inferior, and sent the sum thus obtained to the poor Ursu- 
lines of Canada, of whose wretched condition she had heard. 

NO. LX.— OCT. 1841. E E 
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In the letter of thanks which she received from them, it was said, 

“ Your charity, madam, must embrace a wide range, since it has 
crossed so many seas to reach us.” But they need not have 
wondered, for the communion of saints reaches even beyond this 
world, into that which is not seen. 

She took on herself the charge of bringing up several poor 
children, keeping them out at nurse, and paying their expenses 
for many months ; and it is hardly credible how many poor fami¬ 
lies lived on the bounty of Port Royal in Paris and Port Royal- 
in-the-Fields. In the latter there were for a long time a surgeon 
and a physician, who had scarcely any other duty but that of 
attending to the poor of the country round about, and of going 
into all the villages to carry them remedies and whatever else 
could ease their discomforts. There was within the convent a 
sort of infirmary, where all the poor women of the neighbourhood 
were bled, and had their wounds dressed by the sisters. The 
abbess herself often bled them, and put pieces of money in the 
bandages. During the wars of Paris, a poor man, a little boy and 
two little girls were sent to Port Royal-in-the-Fields, because they 
could no longer be maintained at that of Paris on account of the 
scarcity of provisions. She ordered that the man and boy 
should be well taken care of without the convent, and admitted 
the girls within the convent. One of them was in a horrible state 
of filth, but the abbess cleaned her, and removed the vermin about 
her with her own hands. The head of the other was covered 
with a noxious disease ; she cut the girl’s hair off herself, and 
dressed her wounds until she was quite well. It once came to 
her knowledge that the little brother of one of the nuns had 
caught a dangerous malady; she sent for him, maintained him 
a year, and when he was well, furnished him with the means of 
learning a trade. Poor women often came to her half-clothed, 
and children were brought to her quite naked; she used to run 
into the working rooms of the convent and snatch up whatever 
linen she first found, without troubling herself to find out whe¬ 
ther it was necessary to the house or no; and if she were sur¬ 
prised in this harmless theft by some Sister, she used to take 
the tone of a suppliant, and beg as a favour to be allowed to 
carry it away, promising to replace it as soon as possible. 
Instead of all that frivolous work, in which nuns often employ 
themselves in order to satisfy the curious eyes of secular persons, 
the sisters of Port Royal used to surprise the spectators by their 
skill and patience in working, by which they showed themselves 
to be the spiritual children of such a mother-abbess. They knew 
how to turn to account the smallest shreds of stuff, and make a 
patch-work of them to clothe women and children, who were in 
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want of clothes. Persons sometimes represented to her that she 
was often cheated by poor people, who pretended to have wants 
which they had not, or by families who begged of her to receive 
their daughters as nuns, without dowry, on the plea of poverty, 
but who found means, if they were rejected by the chapter at Port 
Royal after their noviciate, to get money to pay for their admit¬ 
tance elsewhere. She answered that she had rather commit 
a mistake by being deceived, than by not doing a deed of charity, 
when God really gave an opportunity of it. To finish this ac¬ 
count of her love for the poor, one thing remains to be noticed, 
that the abbess always loved to receive them herself; they were 
always welcome; she was pleased to hear them tell their tale, 
and comforted them with an admirable grace. 

This tenderness and liberality towards the poor was not 
merely the effect of a naturally humane spirit which she brought 
with her into the world; it arose from a spirit of self-denial, 
carried to a pitch which was hardly credible, joined to an un¬ 
equalled faith and confidence in God. This spirit showed itself 
in many instances, but especially in her practice with respect to 
the dowries of nuns. She w T ould never hear of contract or tacit 
agreement with the persons whom she received into the convent. 
If she found in them a real divine call to that state of life, she 
informed the parents that their daughter had been admitted to 
take the vows. When that was done, if they were rich, she re¬ 
ceived what they gave her, and considered it not as a right, but 
as alms given in charity ; and she always set apart a portion to be 
given to the poor, and above all, to convents which were in want. 

Not only did the abbess make it a rule never to exact money 
in this way, but nothing was so delightful to her as to receive a 
person who was so poor as to have nothing at all to give. No¬ 
thing can illustrate this so well as an extract from an account 
written by a nun, who was herself in this case, Sister Marguerite 
Ang61ique. 

ie Though I was poor in the goods of this world, poor in understand¬ 
ing, and still more poor in piety, it seemed as if all this poverty only in¬ 
creased the joy of the abbess, who received me purely from love to God. 
She therefore paid an attention to me, which could only come from an 
extraordinary charity. She took the trouble to come almost every day 
into the novice’s room to teach me how to read Latin, and that notwith¬ 
standing the entreaties of the mistress of the novices, who begged of her to 
spare herself the trouble, and promised to teach me herself. La Mere an¬ 
swered that it was no trouble to her, and added c She is my own poor girl ; 

I wish to take her in hand myself 5 you may do so too, if you like, and 
you may be sure that we shall not lose our time, though she learn but 
little ; charity never loses either her pains or her time.’ I was exceed¬ 
ingly delicate in my diet 5 our good Mother encouraged me to practise 
E E 2 
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self-denial by her example, placing me at table beside herself and eating 
what I left. She wished to receive me as a poor girl, and bearing that 
my mother had sent me a box, which contained some rather fine linen, 
she sent it all back for my sister, who was at home. She sent back 
also a little pearl necklace, and a purse which contained a small sum 
of money, which she wished should be given to my brother. She 
would not allow my father and mother to send her from time to time 
some small presents, as they used to do, to show their gratitude for her 
great kindness. She sent them word that she had never doubted of their 
good will, but bade them remember that God had made us poor, to teach 
us humility; but that there is a certain praise attached to giving, and 
persons really poor cannot make presents. She often assisted my brother, 
when he was setting out on a campaign, and even sent him a bundle of 
very fine linen which she had received, saying that it might be useful to 
him on some occasion, for if he ever fell ill in some strange place, they 
would fancy from the fineness of his linen that he was a person of qua¬ 
lity, and take more care of him. When I took the habit, my father sent 
me some money to pay for my clothes; but she sent it back and would 
not even allow him to give me my Breviary.” 

The more we see of the abbess, the more admirable do we find 
her disinterested charity. A young widow of eighteen once came 
to her to reveal her desire of becoming a nun, and had hopes from 
the abbess’s manner of receiving her that she would be admitted, 
on which she went away very happy. She kept the little property 
which she possessed by her in ready money, laying it by, against 
the time when she was to enter the monastery. One day how¬ 
ever, on returning from church, she found that the house had been 
robbed, and she had lost her little treasure. Being a person of 
great piety, she took this event as a warning that God would not 
receive her as a nun, since he had taken away from her the means 
of entering a convent. Five years passed away, and the abbess 
had ceased to think about her, and she thought no more about 
Port Royal. One day Madame Arnaud chanced to ask her 
daughter, what had become of that young widow, of whom she 
had formerly heard her speak. This was quite enough to awake 
the tender love of la Mere Angelique. She made inquiries about 
her, and having found her out, bade her come to Port Royal. The 
widow, overjoyed at the news, set out, but in the midst of the 
journey lost heart on account of her poverty, and was for going 
back, being afraid to present herself without any money. A lady, 
who was with her, however bade her pluck up courage. Sh6 
came therefore, and related the story of the robbery. The abbess 
embraced her and said “ Come in, sister; the convent has no need 
of your money, but has need of good nuns. If you turn out such, 
you cannot do us a greater service.” She afterwards became all 
that the abbess could wish, and made ail excellent nun, under the 
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name of Sister Suzanne de St. Paul; she had for sixteen years 
the charge of the receipts and expenses of the convent, and that 
in the most trying times. The carelessness of the abbess about 
increasing the revenues of the convent, while she increased the 
number of its inmates, may look like imprudence. It arose how¬ 
ever from a wish to be like our Lord in all things, even in his 
poverty. It has been said, fl vfre Todyr~np U that by intense u " 
contemplation of the mysteries of the Passion, some saints have 
been even marked externally by the semblance of the five adorable 
wounds. This at all events is a striking image of what is true, 
that by meditating on their Lord, the saints are so inflamed with 
love for Him as to bear, in their measure, the imprint of all his 
virtues, even of those which, as some would think, are not intended 
for voluntary imitation. It was this spirit which produced in the 
abbess that patient tranquillity with which she bore all the tempo¬ 
ral evils which befell the society. A great fire happened at Little 
Port Royal, a large farm which belonged to the monastery. As 
this took place on a Sunday, during the time of mass, there was 
no one at home, but a little boy, who had not the sense to go into 
the neighbourhood to procure help, so that a great loss was 
sustained. Not only were the buildings consumed with a great 
deal of provender, but also five horses, some cows, and a large 
quantity of house linen. M. Arnaud was requested to break the 
evil news to his daughter, which he did with a great deal of deli¬ 
cacy, for fear of alarming her. She listened quietly, and then said, 

“ Well! is that all you have to tell me? God be praised that no 
one has been burnt; the rest is but a trifle, and I really cannot 
be afflicted at it.” She showed the same coolness, when the 
flock of the convent was attacked by a wolf. Her father again 
took upon himself the task of telling her. “ I had intended,” she 
answered, “to send to the fair to buy some more sheep, but God 
found that we had too many, since he sent last night the wolf 
amongst the flock.” She immediately distributed all the wounded 
sheep amongst the peasantry ; and great was the feast about Port 
Royal, for no house so poor but the spit was at w 7 ork there. 

The heroic faith of the abbess was often visibly recompensed 
by God, as a few instances out of many will show’. One day 
she ordered a crown to be given to a poor Irish priest, who was 
going back to his country; and this alms almost emptied the 
scanty treasury of the convent. A few minutes after, her uncle 
came in and brought a hundred crowns ; thus w'as the hundred¬ 
fold given literallyShe immediately called the priest back, and 
gave him half, saying that it was but his due, for it was in consider- 


* Matt. xix. 28 . 
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ation of him that God had sent her the money. At another time, 
when she durst not ask the sister who managed the temporalities 
of the house, for money, well knowing that she had none, she 
betook herself to prayer, and that very day a friend of Port 
Royal gave her a thousand livres. The yearly expenses of the 
convent, when the number of inmates were at its height, amounted 
to forty-five or fifty thousand livres, and though its revenues did 
not amount to more than six or seven thousand, she managed to 
make head against all demands, by means of extraordinary chari¬ 
ties, which came as it were of their own accord to the convent, 
for she took good care never to beg for them. One of her 
greatest anxieties in the midst of the urgent wants of the society 
was to conceal them from certain persons, who, she was well 
aware, would have liked nothing better than assisting her. u My 
daughters,’’ she used to say to her nuns, u we have made a vow of 
poverty; can a man be called poor, when he has always friends 
at hand, willing to share their riches with him?” Besides, she 
was afraid of sinning, by anticipating the providence of God, re¬ 
membering what Christ said when the devil tempted him to turn 
stones into bread. It is related of her that she once said “ Do 
worldly people wish their friends to give them money ? No, they 
would fancy themselves dishonoured by receiving it. Why then 
should not convents do the same ?” And at another time ; “ Is 
it not a strange thing that convents seem to be made only for 
receiving money, not for giving it away.” Her wish then was to 
be ever waiting on God ; if she was asked for alms, she gave it, 
without troubling herself about leaving the monastery destitute; if 
it was necessary to undertake some very expensive work, she 
undertook it, trusting always in God. She used to say with 
perfect confidence, that she had never taken in hand anything 
which was really necessary without receiving from God’s mercy 
the means of paying for it. 

So great was the faith of the whole society in things invisible, 
that they even saw miracles where persons would generally have 
seen nothing but chance or error. One will suffice as a specimen; 
the abbess’s niece, Angelique de St. Jean, afterwards abbess of 
Port Royal-in-the-Fields, has thus related it:— 

“ In 1049, during the first war of Paris, when la Mere Angelique was 
at Port Royal-in-the-Fields, the sister who had charge of the gate came 
to tell her that a poor man, who was burthened with a family, was beg¬ 
ging for assistance. ‘Well!’ said she, ‘what can we do for him? What 
money have we got V ‘We have none,’ answered the sister. ‘None 
at all }’ said the abbess. ‘ Nothing but twenty-nine sous,’ was the an¬ 
swer. ‘ Well, give it him/ she said, ‘ it may be of use to him, and is 
certainly not enough for us to live upon.’ The money was given. Some 
hours after, the sister again met the abbess, who said, ‘ What do you mean 
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to do now that you have no money V ‘You always tell us, mother, to 
trust in Providence/ was the answer. ‘ Yes/ said the abbess, ‘ and at 
this moment I remember to have received two bundles of pieces of five- 
sous, I have spent one, but the other must be somewhere about the house.’ 
She found the bundle, and on opening it in our presence, remained fixed 
in astonishment, for instead of pieces of five-sous, they were half-sove¬ 
reigns. For some moments no one spoke. At length sister Angelique 
de St. Jean (the narrator) said, ‘ See, mother, God has returned you one 
hundredfold.’ She answered that she did not understand it, and then 
was silent, for she was at a loss how to take away from the by-standers 
the notion of its being a miracle, which her humility led her to dread. 
The gold was counted, and twenty-nine half-sovereigns were found, 
which just corresponded to what had been given to the poor man. Then 
the abbess took a higher tone, and said, * I certainly must have had them, 
since there they are.’ f But/ some one suggested, ‘ you remembered the 
pieces of five-sous well enough 5 if you had had gold you would have 
remembered it just as well.’ ‘ Yes/ she said, ‘I remember distinctly 
receiving two bundles of pieces of five-sous; I must look for that which 
was left.* But search where one would, it could never be found. In 
her last sickness, the physicians ordered that she should be aroused as much 
as possible from the stupor into which she had sunk ; and her niece, 
Angelique de St. Jean, bethought herself of speaking to her about this 
miracle. On her appearing displeased, the sister told her that she did it 
on purpose, knowing that it would annoy her a little, and would awaken 
her better than pleasant things, which put her to sleep. The abbess 
smiled, and said, * Go, you are a very Satan ; leave me in peace.* ” 

Many things of this sort are related of the abbess, or as having 
happened at the convent; one in particular, the celebrated heal¬ 
ing of a young lady by a thorn, said to have been one of those 
which pierced our Saviour, was believed even by the enemies of 
Port Royal. It stopped the persecution at its commencement, 
and was recognised by the authorities of the Church. Pascal 
believed it, and there remains a treatise upon it in his works. 
Without deciding, what must always be a difficult question, whe¬ 
ther these were miracles or no, one thing is certain, that no fraud 
was used by the nuns. Persons who. are inclined to charge them 
with it should remember that the only reason why they would 
disbelieve a miracle, if they heard of one, would be, because such 
things do not happen now-a-days. If then the nuns, in common 
with all Roman Catholics, believed that miracles were still wrought 
in the Church, let them not be blamed for attributing to the di¬ 
rect interposition of God circumstances which this faithless gene¬ 
ration would call strange chances. And, indeed, considering the 
words of Christ, “Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that believeth 
on me, the works that I do shall he do also; and greater w r orks 
than these shall he do j because I go unto my Father/’*' no one can 
* St, John, xiv. 12. 
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doubt that the power of working miracles is with the Church. 
Whether the Church has faith to exercise it in these latter times 
is another question. Since the promises of Christ were made to 
her as one, the miserably distracted state of Christendom would 
tempt one to suppose that it is in abeyance. No wonder, when 
hardly tw r o or three can agree together as to what they are to ask, 
that Christ should seem no longer to answer prayer as once he 
did. When men will remember that Christianity has put us into 
a supernatural state, and is intended to make us saints, and not 
merely to moderate our vices, then we may expect to see super¬ 
natural things wrought in the Church. Meanwhile, if God ever 
enables men to work miracles, one would look for them most 
naturally in such places as Port Royal, where persons take the 
kingdom of heaven by violence, and begin on earth the life of 
angels, “ neither marrying nor giving in lnarriage. ,, 

After this detailed account of the virtues of this holy abbess, it 
is now time to resume the thread of the history which has been 
interrupted. We left her in 1609 steadily pursuing her plans of 
reform under the direction of Father Archange, the English Ca¬ 
puchin. The troubles of her life seemed to have come to a crisis 
on the memorable day of the wicket, and for a few years she en¬ 
joyed comparative tranquillity. About this time the monastery 
made an acquisition, which afterwards proved of immense service. 
The abbess of St. Cyr, the younger sister of la Mere Ang 61 ique, 
became a member of Port Royal. When she first came thither 
to visit her sister after the reform had begun, she was much 
shocked to see her so poorly habited. She was naturally of a 
very devotional turn of mind, and delighted in sacred music, and 
all the splendour with which the Church offers lip her sacrifice to 
God; not that she shrunk from the painful parts of religion, for 
at a very early age she contracted a iove for painful labours and 
fastings ; but she was of a much softer and more imaginative 
turn of mind than her energetic sister ; she probably never would 
have thought of breaking her vows, and flying to La Rochelle, 
but at the same time her gentle spirit would have shrunk from 
the thought of the reform which her sister achieved. Thus God 
often links together two saints of different tempers, so that they 
supply each other’s defects, till both become perfect, and the halo 
around them so blends that it is difficult to point out how they 
differed. 

In l6l L li at the suggestion of the Abbe de la Charmoie, the 
abbess of Port Royal introduced entire abstinence from meat. 
She went quietly to work, for she found that the nuns disliked the 
measure, and her first experiment was made on herself. For a 
whole month she ate nothing at any of her meals but a piece of 
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omelet, and she used all sorts of artifices to conceal it from the 
prioress. After this trial on her own person, she found them all do¬ 
cile, and the whole society came in to the new plan of abstinence. 
It has been observed that the blessing of God was on all that she 
undertook; her exceeding carefulness to choose the proper time, 
and her tact in managing those with whom she had to deal, were 
rewarded by the ease with which the nuns were brought to yield 
with all their hearts to these innovations. In 1618 she received 
an order from the abbot of Citeaux, to go to the abbey of Mau- 
buisson, and to establish a reform there as soon as he should 
have succeeded in removing the present abbess, Madame d’Es- 
tr6es, whose horrid vices had long been a scandal to the Church. 
She willingly accepted the office of coadjutrix, (for Madame 
d’Estrees was not yet turned out of her dignity); and she was the 
more willing, because she thought that by this means she might 
get rid of her own abbey of Port Royal, which her humility made 
her desire to do most earnestly. She left the prioress to supply 
her place, and made her own sister, Agnes, sub-prioress. She 
took with her three Sisters, one was of the original nuns of Port 
Royal, the other two were young nuns who had just taken the 
vows, Isabelle de Chateauneuf, and Marie Claire, a younger sister 
of her own. 

Interesting, however, as is the history of her government of 
this abbey, we shall not follow her thither; for her proceedings 
there are such an exact counterpart of the reform of Port Royal, 
that a detailed account of them would needlessly lengthen out a 
tale, which our readers perhaps find too long already. We shall 
proceed to relate the circumstances connected with her return to 
Port Royal. 

Shortly before she left Maubuisson, it was intended to confer 
that abbey upon her, but it was not likely that she would accept 
so rich and honourable a station, when her humility led her to 
wish to resign her own small abbey. She represented to her 
friends that the abbess should belong to a powerful family, and 
one able to protect the convent from the machinations of Madame 
d’Estrees. For this purpose she pointed out Madame de Sois- 
sons, natural daughter of the Count de Soissons, of the blood 
royal, who was then a nun at Fontevraud. When the new abbess 
arrived she paid great deference to la M^re Angelique, who made 
use of her influence with her to place on a solid foundation the 
reform which she had established. At the suggestions, however, 
of a nun, who disliked this new state of things, Madame de Sois- 
sous somewhat cooled towards her. The tone of the abbey be¬ 
gan to degenerate, until, after the departure of our abbess, its 
inmates altogether quitted the severe spirit of piety which was 
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taught in Port Royal, which may be called its spiritual mother. 
Their devotion took a sentimental cast, and every thing which 
could excite the feelings was introduced. They were very fond 
of music, and used to make processions in the gardens, in which 
they walked with their hair dishevelled, crowned with thorns, and 
singing hymns.* What Port Royal afterwards did for Maubuis- 
son will be noticed by and by. Meanwhile la Mere Angelique 
did not relax in her respect and attachment to the princess. She 
nearly lost her life in nursing her during the small pox, which 
she caught from her, and nearly lost an eye from the effects of the 
disorder. 

Seeing that she was no longer wanted atMaubuisson, laM&re 
Angelique obtained, in 1623 , of the abbot of Citeaux leave to re¬ 
turn to her own abbey, and even to take with her all the nuns 
which she had admitted into Maubuisson. Some of them had 
only taken the vows there, on condition that they should accom¬ 
pany her to Port Royal, if the reform did not prosper where they 
were; and many others begged of her w T ith tears to take them 
with her. Without the knowledge of Madame de Soissons, but 
with the full concurrence of the general of the order, nine pro¬ 
fessed nuns and twenty-one novices determined to follow her to 
Port Royal. There was however another difficulty in the way; 
the nuns of Port Royal were to be consulted. This was the more 
necessary, because, humanly speaking, these thirty new members 
were likely to bring into Port Royal not poverty, for that was 
there already, but starvation. The convent was very poor, and 
these new members only brought with them a life annuity, 500 
livres in all. Notwithstanding all this, the sisters without hesi¬ 
tation, and even joyfully, agreed to receive them. There can be 
no greater proof of the deep root which the reform had taken in 
the convent, than this heroic act of faith and charity. 

The abbess’s mother, Madame Arnaud, agreed to furnish the 
expenses of the journey, and on the appointed day all set out 
from Maubuisson. The abbess herself, however, was detained 
for some days in Paris, she was therefore obliged to send her new 
colony before her. Fearing however that the joy of their arrival 
would throw the sisters of Port Royal into a state of excitement, 
she hit upon the strange expedient of commanding all these new 
members to keep silence until her return. As, however, it was 
necessary that their names should be known at the convent, she 
tied to the sleeve of each, a paper stating who she was. Her di¬ 
rections were obeyed to the letter. Port Royal was built in a valley 
so low and narrow, that the spire of the church, though very high, 
could not be seen till the traveller had come down part of the height 
* Ste. Beuve, Hv. i. 8. 
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which rose over it. As soon, therefore, as the sisters had gone 
over the brow of the hill, and descried the top of the spire, they 
repeated all together, “ Pone, Domine, custodiam ori meo, et 
ostium circumstantiae labiis ineis u Set a watch, O Lord, be¬ 
fore my mouth, and keep the door of my lipsand from that 
moment their lips were sealed, and were not to be set at liberty 
till the abbess should come from Paris. It was on the 3rd of 
March, 1623, that they arrived: a day of joy for the whole com¬ 
munity. Not only did they receive their new sisters with open 
arms, but they immediately chaunted the Te Deum, to give God 
thanks for this new gift, by which he still further enriched their 
inexhaustible treasure-house of poverty. The small and incon¬ 
venient house of Port Royal was at once enlarged by the bound¬ 
less charity of the nuns, who crowded into a small space to 
accommodate their guests; and they in their turn saw beauty in 
this poor place, for they sought only Christ crucified, and this was 
to them his tomb, where they were buried with him, and the world 
was shut out. 

La M£re Ang61ique remained several days at Paris, and did 
not come back till the 12 th of March ; and in the meantime not 
a word was spoken by the thirty mutes. They held out their arm 
in silence when they were wanted, that their names might be read 
on their sleeves, and that they might be employed in whatever way 
was thought best. At length the coming of the abbess unsealed 
their lips, but after some kind words, they soon fell back into their 
usual rules. These sisters are compared by one of the nuns of 
Port Royal, who has left an account of the scene, to the taber¬ 
nacle in the wilderness, which was taken down and put up again 
with ease, wherever it pleased God to pitch the camp in the 
desert; for they fell at once into their usual routine at their new 
abode, as if they had never left Maubuisson. The providence of 
God richly rewarded the charity, with which la Mere Angelique 
received these nuns, for the receipts of the convent were found 
amply sufficient to meet the great increase of expense. The spi¬ 
ritual condition of the society was also much improved, for these 
new recruits brought with them a renewed zeal and devotion, 
which carried to a still greater height the reform which had been 
before established. The abbess found an able assistant in her 
sister Agnes, who was bent on rooting out of herself and others 
the smallest remnant of self-love. The rule of St. Benedict with 
respect to silence was observed in all its rigour; even the con¬ 
ference after dinner was done away with, as being unnecessary, 
and an obstacle to its perfect observance. The sisters followed 
with ardour the rude path which was marked out for them. One 
remarkable instance will serve to show their simple obedience and 
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love for mortification. A novice, named Christine des Rosi&res, 
was sent one evening into a cell, which was supposed to contain 
the usual furniture. On entering, the sister found there nothing 
but faggots. She however said nothing, but quietly stretched 
over the faggots the habit which she wore in choir, and passed 
several nights on this hard couch. It was at length discovered 
by chance, and on being questioned, she said that she did not 
think herself warranted to break her silence to complain that her 
cell had no furniture in it. 

Port Royal was now in its most flourishing state, and the 
events which remain to be noticed up to the end of the period 
of the history of which we have undertaken to relate, have little 
to do with the reform, though they materially influenced the for¬ 
tunes of the abbey. The spirit which had been revived within 
this little convent was beginning to stir up several other societies, 
and would probably have had a great effect upon the monastic 
system of France, had not subsequent circumstances involved its 
inmates in that unhappy connection with the Jansenists which 
ended in its destruction. From the year 1623, in which the 
abbess returned from Maubuisson, to 1630, when she resigned 
her dignity, several abbesses applied to Port Royal, begging that 
some of the nuns should be sent to them, that the same reform 
might be established in their own abbeys. Sometimes la M£re 
Angelique herself quitted her own convent for a short time for 
this purpose; in other cases the prioress, or some person con¬ 
nected with the convent to be reformed, would remain for a con¬ 
siderable time at Port Royal, that she might imbibe the spirit of 
the place and communicate it to others when she returned. Our 
abbess was high in favour with persons of the most exalted rank, 
and eminent for their keeping up a love of piety amidst the cor¬ 
ruptions of the court. Above all, the Princess Mary, afterwards 
Queen of Poland, often retired to Port Royal, and when she left 
France for her uneasy throne, used to consult her old friend on 
all subjects connected with her spiritual welfare. 

Two years after returning from Maubuisson, la M£re Angelique 
formed the plan of transferring the monastery to Paris. The 
number of the sisters was now eighty-four, and the original build¬ 
ings at Port Royal were too small to hold them, and too ruinous 
to be worth repairing. The situation was also unhealthy; like 
most of the Cistercian houses,* the convent lay deep in a valley, 
and the waters, which flowed through it, had, from neglect, in some 
places collected into marshy pools. A large house w’as, therefore, 
purchased by the abbess’s mother in the Faubourg St. Jacques, 

* Semper enim valles, silvestribus undique cinctas 
Arboribus, divus Bernardus amaea-que prata 
Et fluvios j juga sed Benedictus amabat. 



and in 1626 the whole society entered it. The old convent in 
the country was not, however, deserted; the church still kept its 
rights, and a chaplain was left there to serve it. The year after 
the removal of the convent to Paris, la M&re Angelique obtained 
from Pope Urban VIII. a brief, which transferred the society from 
the jurisdiction of Citeaux to that of the ordinary, the Archbishop 
of Paris. Since the death of the good Monsieur Boucherat, the 
general of the order, who had assisted the abbess in her reform, 
his successor had threatened to banish what he called singularities 
from the convent, that is, austerities. Besides this, she had 
found that the monks, who had been sent to be the spiritual 
directors of the sisters, were generally interested persons, who 
formed cabals in the convent, involved it in law-suits, and made 
use of its funds for their own advancement. So imminent was 
the danger which threatened the reform from the death of the 
general, as well as of Dorn l’Argentier, Abbot of Clairvaux, that 
about this time the abbess introduced the perpetual Adoration at 
Port Royal, in order by the prayers and watchings of the sisters 
to avert the peril, which, indeed, it escaped by this change of 
jurisdiction. It was in 1630 that the final change was made in 
the government of the convent, and the office of abbess became 
elective and triennial. In order to effect this, it was necessary 
that the king should renounce his right of nomination, but even 
this difficulty was overcome by the perseverance of the abbess, 
who was as earnest in stripping herself of her dignity as others 
would have been in preserving it. She effected her purpose 
through the queen-dowager, Mary de Medicis, mother of 
Louis XIII. This princess, who had a regard for Port Royal, 
one day came to the convent, and before leaving it bade the 
abbess make her a request, saying, that whenever she entered a 
monastery for the first time, she granted whatever was asked her. 
La Mere immediately begged of her to obtain from the king 
permission to resign the abbey, and to make the government 
elective. The queen, though much surprised at the request, pro¬ 
mised to grant it, and by her intervention the affair succeeded. 
She therefore resigned her office, and Port Royal was henceforth 
governed by triennial abbesses. As this was the last step in the 
reform of the abbey, we have now recounted that portion of the 
life of la Mere Angelique which comes into our present design. 
It will be found that she has a reality about her, which does not 
belong to the generality of persons, whose lives are disseminated 
in the present day. On rising from the perusal of many modern 
memoirs, a sense of dissatisfaction forces itself on the mind, be¬ 
cause they bear the appearance of panegyrics or epitaphs : the 
feelings expressed are many, and the deeds few ; the personages 
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which figure in them seem to have all virtues, and yet none in 
particular, so that there is a want of character and distinguishing 
features. Not so the ancient saints; they are all like each other, 
and yet each is eminent for some peculiar virtue which stands out 
beyond his other qualities, and effectually distinguishes him from 
his brethren. One is bold and energetic, another meek and 
humble ; yet the bold man possesses humility, and the meek man, 
when he is proved, waxes valiant. In this respect some of the 
sisters of Port Royal seem to resemble the saints of old; their 
virtues all blend together, and are alike, as, indeed, must always 
be the case, since Christians are bound to keep all the command¬ 
ments; yet the life of each is coloured by some particular quality, 
which shows that monastic discipline, however strict, was calcu¬ 
lated to meet individual differences of character. Before proceed¬ 
ing, however, to delineate the life of one of these disciples of la 
M£re Angelique, it may be well in a few words to follow her career 
to its close. In 1642 she again became abbess, and was continally 
re-elected for the space of twelve years. It was in 1653, the 
year before she finally ceased to be abbess, that the bull of In¬ 
nocent X. appeared, which was made in France a pretext for 
troubling the monastery. She looked upon the gathering storm 
as an occasion of deep humiliation. “ Let us pray, weep, and 
groan,” she would say, “ tears are more powerful than arguments; 
men will not hear arguments, but God will hear our groans.” 
The storm was, however, for the present averted by the miracle 
of the thorn, which has been noticed above. It was in April 1661, 
that the first act of direct attack occurred, and it emanated from 
the civil power, and not from ecclesiastical authority. An order 
came from the king to send away all the boarders, postulants, and 
novices from the convent. This was the death-blow of la M£re 
Angelique. Shortly after it happened, she joined the sisters in a 
procession in which they walked with naked feet, chaunting 
litanies to pray to God to avert the dangers which threatened 
them. Her strength was exhausted by the effort, and when the 
ceremony was over, she fell down at the entrance of the choir, 
and was put to bed, from which she never rose. Her illness was 
exceedingly painful, and lasted for more than a month, during 
which she continued to exhibit the same humility which had al¬ 
ways distinguished her. One of the sisters wished her to bless 
them before she died, but she smote her breast three times, to 
show that she was not worthy of it. Instead of the presumptuous 
confidence at the time of death but too common amongst Chris¬ 
tians, she expressed her awful sense of the holiness of God and 
of her own sins. Nevertheless, her faith did not forsake her, 
“ Put your trust in the Lord,” she said to one of the sisters, 
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“ though you were in the whale’s belly, he would know well how 
to help you.” She loved to have the curtains of the bed drawn, 
and to be alone. Sometimes, when persons came near to speak 
to her, she begged to be left alone with God, and would often 
say, “ Sister, it is now sabbath-time with me.” How do these 
holy sentiments put to shame the excitement which is so often 
considered as the model of a death-bed! This great Christian 
had all her life long realized the presence of God, and knew well 
how awful it was, yet she was calm and collected; those only 
who have been accustomed to give vent to their feelings rather in 
words than in deeds, prepare to meet their God with words of 
presumptuous confidence on their lips. Two days before her 
death, she received the last sacraments ; the next day she fell into 
a lethargy, and died the 6th of August, at the age of seventy, 

A likeness and yet a striking contrast to this abbess is found in 
la M£re Marie des Anges Suireau. Without the energy of the 
Abbess Angelique, she accomplished the reform of the great 
abbey of Maubuisson, which had been left unfinished. She pos¬ 
sessed that singular power of winning hearts, for which St. Bar¬ 
nabas is celebratad in the Acts,* for he received that name from 
the Apostles, because he was the son of consolation. Her ten¬ 
derness of heart and graceful simplicity prove how different is 
the spirit of Christian ascetism from the cold gloom of the Stoic. 
She seems to have preserved her baptismal purity from her in¬ 
fancy, so that amidst the stern penitence of the cloister, she had 
all the freshness and the bloom of spiritual youth about her. 
The heavy cross, which she carried so lightly, seemed to serve 
only to make her love sufferers the more, while she herself was 
unconscious of the mild lustre which it threw around her, so as 
to attract all beholders. 

She had the happiness of being brought up by religious parents; 
her father was a barrister of Chartres, who had impoverished him¬ 
self by refusing to undertake causes, which he could not in con¬ 
science plead. Her mother afterwards became a lay sister of 
Port Royal. Little Marie loved her mother’s company above all 
others, and was always at work by her side, listening to the holy 
hymns which she used to sing. Her father, by various little arts, 
tried to inure her early to all Christian exercises, and to make her 
feel joy or grief just as the Church commands; for instance, if 
his children were unwell, he used to choose Friday, as a proper 
day to give them medicine, that they might from their earliest 
years sanctify their sufferings by uniting them to those of Christ. 
In consequence of the habits of devotion in which she was 
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brought up, she soon felt a strong desire of entering a convent. 
The poverty of her parents was, however, an obstacle; at length, 
in It) 15, she accompanied some young women of Chartres to Port 
Royal, hoping that la M£re Angelique might receive her. The 
abbess came out to meet them; and as soon as she had cast her 
eyes on Marie, who was shrinking behind the rest, she felt a 
secret love for her, and willingly admitted her. A year afterwards 
she took the habit, and in 1617 became a professed sister. So 
high an opinion had the abbess of her virtue, that she declared 
that on whatever side one looked upon her, she was a faultless 
nun. In 1()22 she was sent to the abbey of Lys, near Melun, 
the abbess of which desired to establish in her own convent the 
same reform as at Port Royal. Here she passed three or four 
years as mistress of the novices. During her stay there, she was 
subject to great privations, as the abbess had but little authority 
in the house, and could not provide for them as well as she wished. 
She was obliged to sleep in a low garret, immediately under the 
roof, and was in consequence continually unwell; her strict ob¬ 
servance of the severe abstinence, enjoined by St. Benedict, also 
exposed her to many inconveniences, for the refectory was formed 
upon a different rule. She was, however, destined for a higher 
sphere; Madame de Soissons, the abbess of Maubuisson was 
dying, and the Duchess de Longueville, a princess of France, 
begged of la Mere Angelique to point out some one fit to fill 
the office of co-adjutrix of the abbey. Sister Marie des Anges 
was named, but la Mere afterwards repented, as she was un¬ 
willing that Port Royal should lose her services. The duchess, 
however, insisted, though she had never seen her, and the sister 
was sent for from Lys. She was in a very weak state of health; 
and the abbess, without informing her of her destination, took 
measures for restoring her strength, for she was well aware of the 
arduous task, which she was about to set her. In the meantime, 
the Abbess of Maubuisson died, and it being no longer possible to 
obtain for her the office of coadjutrix, she was, therefore,appointed 
abbess. As soon as her health was improved, la Mere Angelique 
announced to her the dignity to which she was destined. It was 
one which might have dazzled her eyes, had they not been fixed 
on things above; the abbey was one of the noblest in France, 
and her predecessor was of royal extraction ; its abbess was a 
temporal peeress, and had jurisdiction over the country round 
and several more distant baronies. Her surprise was extreme; she 
had, however, learned to command her feelings, and received the 
news with a tranquillity, which might have passed either for apathy 
or self-sufficiency. She merely asked, whether in this case she 
was bound by her vow of obedience. The answer was, that she 
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was not, but that it seemed to be the will of God that she should 
accept it. She yielded at once, though not without many tears ; 
and even this outward mark of feeling was afterwards a subject 
of repentance, for it seemed to her a weak indulgence of nature, 
and contrary to the perfect submission, which was due to the will 
of God. In the chapter, where the sisters mutually confess to 
each other, she accused herself of having wept too much on one 
or two occasions.* 

In January 1627, she left Port Royal for Maubuisson, accom¬ 
panied by la Mthe Agnes, who remained with her six months, 
and by eight sisters, of the number of those who had been brought 
from Maubuisson. La Mere Angelique gave her the following 
advice when she parted from her: first, to be very charitable to 
the poor, for the riches of that great abbey were only given to 
her as their steward : secondly, to receive novices without dowry, 
and to refuse none who had a real calling to a monastic life : 
thirdly, not to enter into relations with the monks of Pontoise, 
either Jesuits or Capuchins, and not to allow them to speak to 
the sisters: fourthly, to throw herself on her knees, if she could, 
three times a day, before the holy sacrament, and there to offer 
up herself to Jesus, and receive from him all the graces which 
she so much needed in the exercise of her functions. All these 
instructions she punctually fulfilled during her stay at Maubuis¬ 
son. 

She arrived at her abbey, broken in spirit and in body; the 
consciousness of the great charge which was so unexpectedly 
put into her hands, weighed her down, and, joined to her previous 
weakness, made her so ill that she was obliged to take to her 
bed as soon as she came to Maubuisson. Her conduct there 
corresponded with her humble entrance. When the bull of her 
appointment arrived from Rome, she could not make up her 
mind to go through the ceremony of installation; and she only 
consented when it was represented to her that she thus gave a 
colour to the report that she only held the abbey till the Duke 
de Longueville’s daughter could take it. She therefore submitted 
to the splendid ceremony, but she laid aside the gold crosier and 
the gemmed ring, and received the benediction with a wooden 
staff in her hand. 

She found the abbey in a state of great disorder; the older 
nuns had soon grown weary of the life of regularity introduced 
by la Mere Angelique ; and the novices who had been introduced 
by the late abbess had been permitted to fall into a weak and 
effeminate sort of devotion, which formed a strong contrast to 

* This chapter is called “ le chapitre des coulpes.” 
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the strict discipline of Port Royal. The confessors of the house 
were so violently opposed to the introduction of reform, that 
they even endeavoured to prevent the nuns from promising her 
canonical obedience. The abbess was not however discouraged, 
for her habit of quiet reliance on God now stood her in, good 
stead; she set about her hard task with as much simplicity as if 
she were working in the daily routine of the peaceful convent of 
Port Royal. Backed by the authority of the Duchess de Longue- 
ville, she succeeded in getting rid of six of the nuns introduced 
by Madame de Soissons, who, though well-disposed, had suf¬ 
fered them to fall into irregularity from her inexperience in the 
management of souls. The six others who remained behind be¬ 
came, under this new guidance, holy nuns. Her next step was to 
endeavour by kindness and sweetness of temper to win the hearts 
of the older sisters. Her unwearied attentions would have melted 
any but the most hard-hearted, for the heavenly calmness and 
simplicity, which characterized all her actions, made it at once 
apparent that her kindness was unaffected, and sprung out of the 
natural warmth of her charity. The secret of her gift of con¬ 
solation lay in her completely entering into the sorrows of others 
as if they were her own ; whenever any of the sisters were in 
trouble, she never rested till she had spoken to them, and her 
words dropped as balm upon their wounds. She led them to 
confess themselves in error, when they had committed a fault, by 
the openness with which she laid bare her own defects; and 
when she perceived that her remonstrances had irritated the 
offender, she changed her tone until she saw that she had restored 
peace to her mind. She acquired such an authority over these 
refractory spirits, that she never had to encounter any rebellion 
amongst them. On one occasion her success seemed well-nigh 
miraculous. She had shut up in a retired part of the abbey one 
of the nuns, whose violent and unbending temper had wearied 
out the patience of every one. She kept her in confinement for 
six weeks. Every one thought that the prisoner would break 
out into open rebellion ; and great fears were entertained lest she 
should attack and personally ill-treat the abbess. All, however, 
were surprised to find her haughty spirit completely broken when 
she quitted her solitude, which she had borne with the meekness 
of a lamb. The abbess had visited her every day: before going 
to see her she used to throw herself on her knees before the 
altar, that God might bless her words, so that they might pour 
oil into the vexed soul of the penitent. Indeed prayer was her 
great weapon ; she never suffered her mind to deliberate till she 
had prayed heartily ; and then she thought the subject over 
quietly and without effort, as one sure of going right in the end. 
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On one occasion when a storm was gathering over Port Royal, 
she spent three days and three nights in prayer. Sometimes God 
visibly blessed the faith of his servant. The abbey was once 
threatened with the loss of a part of its revenues, by the refusal 
of the inhabitants of Pontoise to pay certain dues which had 
belonged to it from time immemorial. Cardinal de Richelieu, as 
governor of Pontoise, was interested against the abbey. The 
abbess was advised to withdraw the claim; she however persisted. 

The property belongs to the poor,” she said; “ we are ourselves 
poor and weak, which are two reasons why we are likely to gain 
our cause: only we must not be weary in prayer.” The cause 
was gained unexpectedly, and to the surprise of every one; so 
that it was openly said at Pontoise that it was a miracle granted 
to the prayers of the little abbess, as she was called. 

So strong was her faith, that it seemed as if God, by secret 
inspiration, enlightened her as to the future. One of the nuns. 
Sister Candide, who was always about her, used when they were 
in any difficulty to say, “ Well, reverend mother, what is to happen 
to us?” and she always felt assured that what the abbess said 
would come to pass. Thus, she always foretold that at least 
some of the thirteen old nuns would repent; this prediction was 
fully verified. During her abbacy she buried nearly all of them, 
and all these sooner or later had come round to what she wished; 
three only were living when she went away, and these were all 
exemplary nuns. In the same way she was never troubled at 
the intrigues of the monks, who always endeavoured to thwart 
her designs. She held on her course in peace, and used to tell 
Sister Candide, that God would break all their plans, and so in the 
end it proved. Thus it would seem as if miracles had been them¬ 
selves the natural state of things in the life of a Christian, which 
is in itself a miracle ; the lively instincts of faith and hope are 
often divine inspirations, and those whose eyes are fixed above 
see deeper than they themselves are conscious of. 

Her measures did not at first meet with much success, in con¬ 
sequence of the intrigues of the confessor of the convent, who 
was averse to the reform. On his removal from Maubuisson she 
found the nuns more tractable ; in the mean time she had received 
some novices, and to these her efforts were principally directed. 
She adopted with respect to the choir service an expedient taught 
her by la M£re Angelique, and trained her novices to pitch 
their voices so high that the older nuns could not keep up with 
them, and were obliged to remain silent. They went in a body 
to the abbess to complain that the novices wished to get the 
upper hand over them. She received them with kindness, made 
a few excuses for the fervour of youth, and finished by giving 
F F 2 
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them a collation in her room, so that they went away quite satis¬ 
fied. Her next step was the restoration of the community of 
goods in the convent. She applied to the prioress, who, though 
ill-taught, was a person of sense and virtue, and on one occasion 
signalized herself by an act of bold opposition to the disorders 
of the convent. Henry IV. had come to visit Maubuisson, 
where Gabrielle d’Estrees at that time resided. The prioress 
had taken care to close all the gates, which shut out his suite 
from the body of the convent. One of the courtiers, however, 
burst open a door, and entering the cloister dragged a nun into 
the king’s presence. The prioress hearing of it went straight 
to the royal apartment, and, without noticing the king, carried 
off the Sister; on going out she turned round and said boldly, 
Sire, are you not ashamed to trouble a poor nun in this way, 
you, who should be the first to set a good example?” The 
abbess succeeded in bringing this good person over to her 
views, and she in her turn undertook to persuade the sisters; 
for six weeks they stoutly resisted. The prioress, however 
returned perpetually to the charge, and by the end of that time 
nearly all had consented. One Sunday therefore they agreed 
to make their submission to the abbess. They put on all their 
best clothes and handsome rosaries, and thus accoutred came 
in procession two and two to her apartment. The prioress, 
in the name of all, made a surrender of property. Some how¬ 
ever shed tears, and begged the abbess to have pity on their old 
age. She received them with the greatest joy, assuring them 
that she had nothing but their good in view, and that she would 
take care that they should have all their wants supplied. The 
poor nuns said that there was one thing which they had much at 
heart; they had been accustomed to amuse themselves in their 
cells with various sorts of work, and they should be miserable if 
this was taken from them. She comforted them by promising to 
give them twice a year materials for their work. The interview 
concluded with a collation in the lady abbess’s rooms. The 
same day she went into their cells and took away the money and 
the other property that each possessed, throwing it all into the 
common stock. The habits of the nuns cost her some trouble; 
they wore their hair long, with fashionable caps and head-dresses. 
One day she was told that they were coming in a body to ask 
some favour of her; she therefore ordered several novices to 
come to her apartments, and at the same time provided a plenti¬ 
ful supply of veils, and of those peculiar wimples which fit close 
to the throat and bosom of nuns. When they entered she ma¬ 
naged to entertain them so well that they could not find a proper 
time to prefer their request, and could only answer her gracious 
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words by professions of perfect obedience and respect. She 
took them at their word, and represented to them the sin of 
breaking their vows by appearing at church and in the parlour 
without veils, and by dressing their hair before a mirror like 
women of the world. She then begged of them to try on the 
veils, the prioress consented, and the novices immediately fitted 
on the new dress, and at the same time did not fail to say that it 
suited them much better than the old. The affair was so well 
managed that the head-dresses were left behind in the abbess’s 
apartments, and they all went back in veils and wimples. She 
kept up with vigour the change which she had thus introduced; 
she even one day entered the cell of a nun, at a time when she 
knew that she would be at her toilet, and without saying a word 
cut off* her long hair. On going away she said, “ Sister, let me 
hear no more of head-dress and looking-glass.” 

Many touching instances are told of the struggle between old 
habits and better dispositions in these poor creatures. Nothing 
but the sweetness of temper and judicious firmness of the abbess 
could have made them relish the change from the lax school, in 
which they had passed their lives, to the austere maxims of Port 
Royal; she however prevailed over all, and some of the most re¬ 
fractory died penitent in her arms. The good prioress lived to 
the age of eighty, and attended matins to the last. When on her 
death-bed, she begged of the abbess to allow the younger Sisters 
to chaunt the credo of the mass for her; when that was over she 
asked for the Te Deum ; as she heard the notes which she had 
chaunted so often, her face became radiant with joy. She died 
just as they came to “ In te, Domine, speravi, In thee, O Lord, 
have I put my trust.” Another death-bed scene of Maubuisson 
has been preserved. Three of the sisters quitted the convent on 
account of the strictness of the reform; two of these however 
came back. One of them brought with her several cartloads of 
property, all of which she put into the hands of the abbess. She 
however reserved a small sum of money, which she kept secret 
from all the sisters, except one. Some years after, she was 
seized with a sudden illness and became lethargic. Her confi¬ 
dant trembled for the soul of the dying person, and imparted the 
secret to the abbess. She was much struck with the news, and 
going to the room where the sister was lying, remained nearly the 
whole day on her knees by her bedside. Great was her joy to 
see her open her eyes ; her friend stepped up to her and re¬ 
minded her of her little treasure. She immediately sent for it, 
and, confessing her sin, put it into the hands of the abbess ; as 
soon as she had made this act of restitution, she fell back into 
her lethargy, and soon after died. The most remarkable conver- 
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sion was however that of la M£re la Serre, who had assisted 
Madame d’Estr6es in her famous entry into Maubuisson. She 
continued for a long time as refractory as ever, and took every 
occasion of exercising her spiteful disposition on Sister Candide, 
who was especially charged with the care of the older nuns. One 
Lent her confessor threatened to exclude her from the Easter 
communion, till she had made satisfaction. On Thursday in 
Passion week, at the beginning of the mass, she begged Sister 
Candide to leave the church with her, as if she wished to be re¬ 
conciled to her, instead of which she turned her back upon 
her, and returned to the choir. The abbess when informed of it 
remained a few minutes in silent prayer, and then bade the sister 
to be ready to go out again, in case she was called. After the 
elevation of the Host, la M£re la Serre again bade Sister Can¬ 
dide go out with her, and falling at her feet begged her, with 
many tears, to forgive her; at that moment the Confiteor re¬ 
sounded from the choir, and they both together returned to the 
choir and communicated. She lived for two years after this, and 
spent her whole time in tears and penitence. Her insolent and 
violent temper was completely changed, and she loved Sister 
Candide as much as she hated her before. 

The reform was, however, not confined to the walls of the 
abbey; her maternal care extended itself throughout the exten¬ 
sive domains over which she was invested with a feudal sway. 
The rector and authorities of each village made her a report of 
its condition ; the meanest of her vassals might have an audience 
of her at any time, so that she knew the families around the abbey 
almost as well as the sisters. She took care to punish all offen¬ 
ders, or to drive them out of her jurisdiction. It was a beautiful 
sight to see her hold her assizes on the 1st of May. Her vassals 
then came to do her homage; the rector with cross and banner 
headed the procession, and mass was sung within the abbey church. 
She took<are, however, that it should be no empty ceremony. 
A breakfast was provided for the rector and the officers of the 
barony, and the people were regaled in the court with bread and 
wine. She then, in the presence of the principal inhabitants, 
made a charge to the authorities, praising their vigilance or re¬ 
presenting to them their faults. A report of the state of her 
vassals was presented to her, and if any grievances were disco¬ 
vered, she traced them to their source. She then publicly rebuked 
the offenders; her censures were very much dreaded, for all re¬ 
spected her authority. When the public business was over, she 
sent for those whose cases were more private, and administered 
advice or rebuke, where each was wanted. 

It was not however by fear alone that she kept her vassals in 
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order, they looked upon her as their common mother, and the 
great alms which she distributed among them gave her a full 
right to the title. All the superfluous revenues of the house 
were laid by at the end of each year for the use of the poor, not¬ 
withstanding the murmurs of the monks of the order, who wished 
her to lay something out in adorning the church and other build¬ 
ings of the abbey. Every week a certain quantity of corn was 
distributed to the poor. In one year of great scarcity, the 
usurers of Pontoise refused to lend corn without exorbitant in¬ 
terest, she therefore lent it to her vassals at the market price, and 
made them bring her the title-deeds of their estates as a pledge. 
This acted as a stimulus to their exertions, and at last all was 
smooth, as if it had been a season of plenty. She took a parti¬ 
cular care of orphans; she gave them the means of marrying, and 
preserved the inheritance of their forefathers from the hands of 
their creditors. She also gave orders that no poor person should 
be turned away from the gate of the abbey without being re¬ 
lieved. 

During the twenty-two years that the abbess was at Maubuis- 
son, the reform subsisted in all its vigour; her care, however, 
may be said to have extended beyond her lifetime, for she exer¬ 
cised her vigilance in frustrating the attempts of one of the first 
peers of the realm to thrust an unworthy successor upon her. 
On coming to Maubuisson she found there a little girl bearing 
the name of Orleans, a natural daughter of the Duke de Longue- 
ville, head of the family of Orleans. Her father secretly in¬ 
tended her to succeed to the abbacy; his plan was to make her 
coadjutrix of the abbess, after whose death she would naturally 
obtain the place. He had procured all the necessary dispensa¬ 
tions from Rome, and the consent of the abbess was all that it 
was necessary to obtain. She, however, had long watched the 
disposition of the young nun, and had seen her intrigues among 
the servants of the house; she saw that she was totally unfit for 
the post for which she was destined, and therefore refused to 
give her consent. The duke was obliged to take his daughter 
away from Maubuisson, of which she only became abbess after 
the death of the successor of la Mere Marie des Anges. 

In 1648 our abbess resigned her dignity; two reasons de¬ 
cided her to yield to her wish of quitting Maubuisson. First, 
she found herself obliged perpetually to decide at once on most 
important points, without having the power of consulting any 
one; secondly, she saw that the confessors of the abbey con¬ 
tinually thwarted her; she therefore wished to provide a succes¬ 
sor against whom they had no prejudice, and who would carry 
on her plans of reform. By the advice of la M£re Angelique and 
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other friends, she resigned in favour of the Abbess of Lieu-Dieu, 
who had been a nnn of Port Royal. She was at prayer at 
Maubuisson, when she suddenly rose from her knees, and meet¬ 
ing Sister Candide, said to her, “ Sister, our business is done at 
Rome, God has revealed it to me; but do not mention it.” The 
date of the document was found to agree exactly with the day on 
which this took place. 

As the time for the arrival of her successor approached, the 
abbess assembled the whole society to announce the news to 
them. She had scarcely made them understand the change, 
which was to take place, when she was interrupted by the vio¬ 
lent emotion testified by all the nuns; they threw themselves on 
their knees before her and burst into tears, others seized hold of 
her habit and declared that they would not allow her to go. She 
was overpowered by this display of feeling, and breaking from 
them, went into the choir, where she fell on her knees before the 
altar. It was found impossible to chaunt the service, for the 
voices of the sisters were choked with groans and sighs. The 
same day the new abbess arrived, but no oue except la Mere 
Marie des Anges was there to welcome her. An abbot who ac¬ 
companied her assembled the society, and their new ruler bade 
them sing the Te Deum. Instead, however, of the joyful sounds, 
he was answered by lamentations and weeping; and when, on 
his reiterated commands, some one began the chaunt, a few 
voices joined in with a tone more like the De profundis than the 
Te Deum. The same sort of scene was repeated at the cere¬ 
mony of installation. 

At the hour of departure she rushed through the sisters, and 
quitted the cloister with precipitation ; at the gate, however, a 
more painful trial awaited her, for it was thronged by the poor, 
who came to reproach her for deserting them. She had stood 
the grief of the nuns without shedding a tear, but the cries of 
these poor creatures were too much for her, and she could no 
longer restrain herself. She went into the carriage, and hardly 
spoke to the person, who had been sent to accompany her, till 
she arrived at Port Royal, that same evening. 

Her first act on entering the convent, after praying in the 
church, was to put into the hands of la Mere Angelique all that 
she had brought from Maubuisson. This was little enough, but 
she gave it all up, that she might lie down to sleep a poor per¬ 
son. The next day she entreated to be allowed to enter the no¬ 
viciate, that she might recover her habits of obedience, which 
she feared that a long command had done away. She was not 
permitted to do so, but was ordered to pay implicit obedience to 
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and Marie des Anger*. 

Sister Candide, in whatever she prescribed as good for her health, 
which was very weak. She obeyed these injunctions to the 
letter. If she stayed too long in the church, the sister would 
send for her, and she came at once; sometimes her directress 
forgot that she had sent for her, and would go away, la mere re¬ 
mained calmly in her cell waiting for her. One morning a nun 
by mistake called her up when Sister Candide had ordered her to 
be allowed to lie in bed. She rose immediately and dressed her¬ 
self. The sister expressed herself surprised at seeing her up, 
and discovered the mistake, on which she at once began to un¬ 
dress herself again, and would have gone to bed if the sister had 
not prevented her. The whole society of Port Royal wondered 
at her admirable obedience, after having governed such an abbey 
as Maubuisson for twenty-two years. 

In the year 1654, she was elected abbess of Port Royal, but 
she only accepted it on condition that la M&re Angelique and her 
sister Agnes should bear the burden with her. She did nothing 
without their advice, until they refused to give her counsel, and 
her confessor seriously remonstrated with her, bidding her re¬ 
member that she was bound to make use of the talents which 
God had given her, and that her over-scrupulousness argued mis¬ 
trust in Him. She was re-elected at the end of the three years, 
but did not live to complete her second period. In December 
16*58, she was seized with a violent fever. During her illness 
she showed the greatest presence of mind. One of the sisters 
once begged of her to use the dying prayer of Saint Martin, 
“ Lord, if I am still necessary to thy people, 1 refuse not to work 
for them still.” After many refusals, she consented; she then 
said with a smile, “ You have made me use Saint Martin’s 
’prayer, but Saint Martin died for all that.” When she gave the 
parting benediction to the whole, she prayed for all the sisters 
that they should be very submissive, very silent, and very poor; 
and she repeated the last words “ very poor.” She died Decem¬ 
ber 10th, 1658, aged fifty-nine years, up to her last moment a 
perfect example of childlike innocence and simplicity. 
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Art. IV .—Institutions Liturgiques. Par leR.P. Dom Prosper 

Gu6ranger, Abbe de Solesmes. Tome Premier. Le Mans. 

Fleuriot. Paris, D6b6court. 1840. 

It is not every one who is aware of the quantity of labour which, 
in the successive ages, and different localities, of the Church 
Catholic, has been devoted to the subject of liturgical theo¬ 
logy. The Abb6 Gueranger, to whose interesting volume we 
are desirous of introducing our readers, has given a list of the 
principal divines who have written directly upon the rites and 
ceremonies of the Church; and although his catalogue reaches 
no farther than the seventeenth century, and does not profess 
to be complete, nor to include any writers but those who answer 
to the above description, it contains nearly four hundred names. 
And, in proof of our general statement, as well as of the ex¬ 
tent of the Abb6’s own inquiries, we may mention, that, for 
the six first centuries only, he has consulted no less than eighty 
authorities which the great ritualist Zaccaria had overlooked. 
The range of subjects which these writers understand the term 
Liturgy to comprise is, we need hardly say, very extensive; 
including, not merely the holy office of the Church itself, (which, 
to go no farther, is a sufficiently ample field of elaborate com¬ 
mentary and patient antiquarian investigation,) but all which 
relates to her august Ceremonial and multiplied rubrical pro¬ 
visions. Still, that on one department of ecclesiastical litera¬ 
ture alone, however comprehensive, diversified, and engaging, 
so vast an amount of pains and learning should have been be¬ 
stowed, is a fact which can hardly fail to excite the wonder, 
if it do not go on to command the respect, or disturb the 
self-complacency, of the present generation, unaccustomed as 
it is to spend on such unworldly subjects its industry and re¬ 
search. 

We are not, however, without our misgivings that there are 
some whose amazement at the recital of these gigantic achieve¬ 
ments will be unaccompanied by any feelings of reverence or 
admiration for the performers of them. With many persons, we 
are inclined to suspect, these divines of liturgical celebrity will 
have to depend for the chance of a tolerant judgment upon the 
decision of the question, whether idleness or labour misapplied be 
the less evil. Of the class of critics in question many will con¬ 
sider that the Abbe Gueranger has, after all, but succeeded in 
exhibiting a melancholy picture of time thrown away; while some 
perhaps may go still farther, and say, that these divines had 
better have quietly lain upon their oars than have exposed the 
spirituality of their religion to certain shipwreck, by navigating 
their course among the shoals of Judaical formality. 
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This is what will probably be said ; and in declaring our pur¬ 
pose of dwelling at some length upon the subject of the Abbe 
Gu6ranger’s volume, and so of defending the theologians in 
question by implication (for any more direct vindication of them 
we should regard, under the circumstances, as a piece of great 
presumption), we will begin by allowing whatever we can con¬ 
scientiously allow to the side of objectors, many of whom, ban¬ 
tering apart, we cannot but respect; feeling of them, that they 
really have a great deal of what is very reasonable to say in their 
own behalf. 

In the first place, there ought, as we think, to be no backward¬ 
ness on the part of ritualists and their supporters in admitting 
that the primd facie evidence of the New Testament is what may 
be called strongly anti formal . Some Catholic verities there are, 
which are rather impressed upon the surface of Holy Scripture 
than involved in the depth of its meaning; such we would main¬ 
tain to be among others the doctrine of Justification by works.* 
Of course we do not mean to say that this, or any other, doc¬ 
trine is therefore true, because Catholics, in the exercise of their 
mere private judgment, seem to read it as they run in the written 
Word; otherwise we should find difficulty in maintaining, after 
our present concession, the religious observance of Holy days 
(Sunday included), the Catholic doctrine of the Eucharistic Sa¬ 
crifice, and with it the Altar, holy vestments, and consecrated 
buildings for divine service, much more all costly decorations, 
significant gestures and the like; for the principle of all which 
appointments, as distinct from their details (which are more 
or less accidental), we would plead, if we could, with the elo¬ 
quence of a hundred tongues. We are disposed to concede to 
the Calvinist, that, in his objection to these and such like matters 
of external religion, he has the apparent evidence of Scripture 
with him , as, on the other hand, we think the Lutheran ought to 
concede to Catholics, that the same apparent evidence is in favour 
of their doctrine of Justification by works, which he denies. 
Both, as it seems to us, are cases of preliminary objection, re¬ 
quiring to be fairly met and satisfactorily explained. If, indeed, 
the Protestant objector refuse to see the Catholic doctrine of 
Justification in Scripture, (including of course the four Gospels, 
and presuming the authority of the “ straminosa epistola,”) the 
argument is at a stand. The Catholic cannot read Scripture 
with Lutheran eyes, and the Lutheran will admit no other rule: 

* Other points of doctrine, more or less catholic, which occur at the moment as an¬ 
swering to this description, are the following. Baptismal Regeneration; the Sacred 
Presence in the Eucharist; the Oneness of the Visible Church; the Primacy of St. 
Peter. On the other hand, a subject which the New Testament appears remarkably 
to discredit , is that of the religious veneration of St. Mary. 
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An impartial arbiter, we cannot but think, would give sentence 
on the Catholic side; but where is such an one to be found? 
But we are prepared to be more generous to the Protestant than 
he to us, partly to be sure (which deducts from the merit of the 
action) because we have something to fall back upon, and so can 
afford it better. In the instance of external religion, about which 
is the present question, we will allow him the evidence, not in¬ 
deed of Scripture, but (which he will regard as no slight conces¬ 
sion) of its literal wording. This we readily grant to be anti- 
liturgical, in the sense in which the older writers speak of the 
Liturgy; that is to say, as the whole assemblage of rites and institu¬ 
tions of which the doctrine of the Eucharistic Sacrifice is the centre. 
The question is this; would the mere private study of the New 
Testament, as a general rule, lead a person to adopt the ritual 
and ceremonial system of the Church, we do not say in the am¬ 
plitude in which it is set forth in the Roman communion, but 
even in the humbler form in which it appears among ourselves ? 
We think not. Whether it would lead him to a determinate (we 
do not say a sufficient) notion of things far more essential, e. g. 
the Catholic doctrine of the Holy Trinity, is also a question; but 
not to the present point. 

For instance; the Catholic, as we feel, has an antecedent 
objection of great plausibility to remove, grounded upon our 
Blessed Lord’s strong language against the Pharisees. Much 
of this it is hard to understand otherwise than as a warning, 
by anticipation, against certain actual practices, or principles, 
which we have been taught to regard as Catholic. Not to 
dwell, as yet, upon particulars, is it not certain, that the whole 
tenour of these passages, their plain, indisputable, tenour, is to 
maintain inward, against outward, religion ? Whether against 
outward religion, as an accompaniment , and expression , of the 
spiritual mind, or as its substitute , is a farther, and of course the 
material, question. Still, it would hardly, as we think, be pos¬ 
sible for an inquirer, (only that the Church does not presume 
such,) unfortified by the prepossessions of a dutiful Catholic, to 
hear such chapters of the New Testament as Matt.xxiii. or Luke xi. 
without carrying away an impression of the evil of forms, as such. 
And if, as read in the ordinary course of our Church service, 
without corrective explanations from the pulpit, such-like pas¬ 
sages of Scripture fail, in the great majority of instances, to pro¬ 
duce this effect, we fear, that it is often rather the hearer’s want 
of knowledge, or attention, to which we are to ascribe the happy 
result, than the self-interpreting and self-adjusting power of 
Scripture; or, on the other hand, the discriminative judgment, 
and Catholic predilections, of our congregations. The Church 
system, we feel bound to say, appears to be so exactly anticipated 
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by parts of the Pharisaic, that, so far from wondering at all which 
is said of the resemblance between Papists and Pharisees, we 
much rather wonder, that there is not more Puritanism on Scrip¬ 
tural principles in the world than there is; and suspect, as we 
have said, that it is rather because many persons have not the 
“little knowledge” of their Bibles, which is “dangerous,” than 
because they have passed through the stage of critical shallowness 
into that of self-distrusting illumination. Conspiring causes of 
the same happy phenomenon may, no doubt, be found in the 
fact, that instinct is a more obvious guide, in religious inquiries, 
than intellect; and that English Christians bring with them to 
church minds unconsciously imbued with traditions, far holier 
than the current philosophy of the age; or (again) are apt to 
correct the impressions of the ear , by those (more trustworthy 
far) of the eye; and thus find in the visible administration of the 
Church, a practical elucidation of the Scriptures which she brings 
before them. 

But, at all events, the Roman Catholics have no right to 
wonder at the charge of Pharisaism; whether, or not, they de¬ 
serve it. How almost irresistible, for instance, is the temptation, 
to trace a prophetic reference to the Papal power in Matt, xxiii. 
9, 10 ! The point, of course, is, to devise an explanation of this 
passage, by which the title of “ Father” (upon earth) shall be 
denied to the Pope, and vindicated for the Bishops ; and, again, 
by which it shall be shown consistent with our Lord’s words, to 
look up to “ spiritual Pastors and Masters” of any kind. These, 
however, are problems, the solution of which we may well leave 
to the ingenuity of Protestant expositors. But, at first sight , 
(which is all that most persons go upon,) our Lord’s words cer¬ 
tainly appear to favour the notion of a purely invisible supremacy, 
(v. 10). 

Again, the Catholic system of Penance appears to suggest a 
very inviting counterpart to the case of “ binding on men’s 
shoulders burthens heavy and grievous to be borne.” 

Again, the paradox involved in at once “shutting up the King¬ 
dom of Heaven against men,” and “ compassing sea and land to 
make one proselyte,” appears to be exactly realized in the union 
of intense zeal for the Church with a restricted circulation of the 
Scriptures, and a measured disclosure of Divine Mysteries. 

Again, the scrupulousness which true Catholics are known to 
aim at, appears to be disparaged, in such phrases as “ straining 
at a gnat,” and, of course, regard to the externals of devotion, 
in the expressions, “ making broad the phylacteries and enlarging 
the borders of the garments,” “ loving greetings in the market¬ 
place,” “ striving to appear beautiful outward,” and the like. And 
lastly, considering such passages as Matt. xv. 6, and its parallels, 
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it is certainly remarkable that Catholics should profess respect 
for traditions . 

We have all along implied that a closer and more thoughtful 
inspection even of Scripture itself, without going to any external 
sources of interpretation, might tend to correct some of these 
earlier impressions, and to establish the fact of certain great and 
even fundamental varieties between the two religious systems, 
which, on more superficial observation, men are led to con¬ 
found. Still, it is a remarkable phenomenon, and seems like 
more than a mere accident, that the case of the resemblance 
should be as plausible as it is ; and that the Christian Church 
should run ever so little risk of being even colourably charged 
with an approximation, where it might rather have been expected 
to exhibit an antipathy. 

2. Take, again, such passages as John iv. 23,24; Acts vii. 48; 
and xvii. 24, 25; in the first of which our Lord speaks of wor¬ 
ship under the Gospel, as spiritual by contrast with the Dispensa¬ 
tion which the Church Catholic has replaced; while, in the 
latter, the especial presence of God in holy places would seem 
to be explicitly denied. There are no assertions in Scripture 
any thing like so directly and palpably in favour of religious 
forms, and consecrated buildings, in Christian times, as these 
passages are, at first sight, against them . 

3. The keeping of holy days and holy seasons of a certain 
kind, is plainly condemned in more than one place of St. Paul's 
Epistles. How obvious is it to say, that such observances were 
characteristic of the Law; and to resist every attempt to enforce 
them under the Gospel, as an encroachment upon our Christian 
liberty! Or, if persons do not like to go this length, and wish 
to be very liberal, they plead, on the strength of Rom. xiv., for 
treating Catholics as “ weak brethren as if “ eating" and “ not 
eating," observing, and neglecting days, were “ things indifferent;” 
only with a clear advantage on the unscrupulous side. 

And this is what may be said throughout; that the Law was 
for forms and shadows; the Gospel is for “ spirit and truth.” 
Rites and ceremonies, therefore, it may be urged, holy times, 
places, and persons, are among the “ old things ” which “ passed 
away” with the Elder Covenant. 

Our readers will not so have mistaken the drift of these ob¬ 
servations as to suppose, for a moment, that we adopt the view 
of Scripture which we have thus been at pains to draw out. We 
merely, of course, desire to state, in the fairest possible way, the 
case of the objector to forms and ceremonies as a part of the 
Christian Institute. We have never said, that Scripture is anti- 
liturgical and anti-Catholic, only, that it seems so to a superficial 
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observer. We shall presently endeavour to put together portions 
of the indirect evidence which the New Testament actually con¬ 
tributes to the ritual system of the early Church; evidence, which, 
however latent, is yet quite sufficient in its cumulative effect, if 
not in detail, to constitute a difficulty on the side of the spiritualist, 
far greater, as we are prepared to contend, than that which the 
ritualist has to encounter in the “ first blush,” however inex¬ 
plicable without traditionary comment, or Catholic prepossession, 
of the sacred text. 

In all that has been already said, our object, of course, is, out 
of policy as well as honesty, to give the opponent every advantage 
which he can reasonably require us to concede; and, at the same 
time, we will add, to suggest a ground of forbearance towards 
Dissenters, or other Protestants, avowing themselves unable to 
see Church forms in Scripture. We do not, however, disclaim 
a more remote and indirect purpose; that, namely, of discrediting, 
as we go on, the value of private unbiassed judgment, (if such a 
thing can be supposed to exist,) as an interpreter of the Written 
Word. 

Having now given all the weight which we feel to be due, and 
more perhaps than the reader may be disposed to allow, to the 
side of the objector, w r e come to the case of the defence. 

In the first place, then, it is almost self-evident, that the Scrip¬ 
tural argument for the unformal and antiformal character of the 
Christian Dispensation, is one of those which prove too much. 
An argument it is which no religious system can stand but Qua¬ 
kerism; even so uncatholic a body as the Society of Friends have 
some difficulty in reconciling with it their formal modes of dress 
and speech. But to any view, which makes an exception in 
favour of Forms, or Postures, of Prayer, or of Fasting, or of the 
Sabbath, or of a distinct ecclesiastical dress, or of a special tc place 
of worship,” (as many do which are much short of the Catholic 
Church,) it is as fatal as to Popery itself. For what consistent 
theory can be devised, according to which we may receive some 
of these forms and discard others ? Where shall we draw the 
line ? How, for instance, admit Public Prayer and Postures of 
Devotion, and forbid Fasting ? How exalt Sundays and degrade 
other Holy-days ? What is to be our rule : the Old Testament 
or the New, the Gospels or the Epistles? If the New, to the 
exclusion of the Old, how can we admit the Sabbath, which St. 
Paul reckons among the “ shadows ” of the Law? (Col. ii. 10.) If, 
on the other hand, the Old be a guide in one ceremonial instance, 
why not in others also ? Again, if we put the Law aside, we must 
make our election between the whole New Testament or a portion 
of it. If, then, we admit the authority of the Gospels only, what 
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line can be imagined which shall include Forms and Postures of 
Prayer, and exclude Fasting? Our Lord certainly appears to enjoin 
fasting much more explicitly than public worship. What then, shall 
we do ; include all, or exclude all; take the injunctions and prac¬ 
tice of our Blessed Lord in these respects as binding upon His 
disciples of every time, or look upon His recognition of these 
observances as a mere concession to Jewish prejudices? Again, 
if we bring in the Epistles, what explanation can be devised of Gal. 
iv. 9, 10, and Col. ii. 16 , 17? which shall make the observance of 
Christmas-day, scriptural; that of the Feast of the Transfiguration, 
Popish? It seems plain enough, that, either the Church has autho¬ 
rity in rites and ceremonies, (as the Article says,) or not. If not, 
Christmas-day, (to omit Sunday,) must be given up ; if so, other 
holydays must come in. 

That the option, in consistency, is between all the Church 
Forms, and none, is intimated by the very practice of Protestant 
communities around us. The use of Forms is so congenial to human 
nature that one or two only among the many sectarian bodies even 
profess to dispense with them altogether. On the other hand, 
those who retain them in part, are found to make selections most 
arbitrary and capricious. For instance, the Presbyterians of Scot¬ 
land seem to go neither by the Law nor the Gospel, neither by 
the Gospels nor the Epistles, neither by Scripture nor Tradition. 
They will not use Forms of Prayer, though there is a Form of 
Prayer in the Gospels. They keep Fast-days and Sabbath-days 
in the very teeth of the Epistle to the Galatians. Again, there 
are parties in England, who do not object to Forms of Prayer, 
but would not fast for the world. There are others who keep 
the State-Fasts, but rebel against those of the Church. Others, 
again, like the Scotch, keep no holydays but Sunday. Others 
make a farther exception in favour of Christmas-day and Good 
Friday. Others add the Fifth of November. Others celebrate 
their own birth-days with extraordinary festivity, but diligently 
profane the few Church holydays which the tradition of the 
country or their family has handed down to them,—a piece of 
vanity which would be incredible, were it not notorious. 

Again, to go to arguments grounded upon our Lord’s de¬ 
nunciation against the Pharisees. It has been not unusual for 
Catholics to retaliate the charge of Pharisaism on the Puritan 
objector; and certainly, as respects some features of the Pha¬ 
risaic character, it seems hardly fair that the Puritan should have 
the argument all his own way. For instance, there seems a diffi¬ 
culty in constructing from Matt, xxiii. 9, 10, a plea against the 
Pope or the Bishops which shall spare the Dissenting Minister; 
the more so, as the Pope and the Bishops do claim a representative 
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supremacy, which the Dissenting Minister does not. Neither, 
again, can we see why, in a later verse of the same chapter, 
“ proselytism” to the Church, should be thought to be condemned, 
proselytism to bodies which do not even pretend to be the Church, 
to be allowed. Nor, again, why the vaunting professions and 
ostentatious display of the Pharisees should be matched from the 
history or existing practice of Christians, who have been none the 
less personally humble, for all the pomp of office which they have 
endured, (such as many a Pope and many an Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury,) and receive no illustration from the annals of sectarian 
immodesty. 

At the same time, with no reluctance to admit the unfairness of 
an exclusive application of such passages to the Catholic formalist, 
it is quite in accordance w'ith antecedent probability that the pe¬ 
culiar inheritance of the obnoxious parallel in question should ever 
have been vested in the Church. And this for two reasons. First, 
that Pharisaism, being the corruption of a Church system, might be 
expected to furnish a striking parallel to the corruption of another 
Church system; its corruption, we mean, in individual instances, 
as distinct from the general Christian body. Like degenerates 
into like; if the system of the Christian Church have certain per¬ 
vading resemblances to the system of the Jewish Church ; then, 
the monstrous developements of these respective forms, whereso¬ 
ever locally manifested, will also, in their leading features, coin¬ 
cide. But this consideration is any thing but disadvantageous to 
the Catholic Church herself. For, (1.) Resemblance between 
the systems in their corrupt developements becomes an indirect 
evidence of their common origin. It is true, that the Catholic 
Church is as much more than the Jewish, as the substance is 
better than the shadow; the living body than the mere skeleton; 
still it professes to imply the Jewish, and the resemblance in 
question is (so far) an evidence that this profession is true. The 
Jewish and Christian systems agree in their purpose, as in their 
origin. They are both God’s appointed instruments for main¬ 
taining in the w r orld the recognition of His authority and the fear 
of His name. (2.) If it be deplored that the corruption, as thus 
paralleled, is so hideous, let us take comfort in the proverb, Cor- 
ruptio optimi pessima. 

Not merely, however, is a character, such as the Pharisaical, 
that into which Catholicism would be likely to degenerate , in 
such measure as the Jewish and Christian Church nave certain 
points in common; but 2dly, it is, for the same reason, that, which 
adversaries would be sure to impute to the Church Catholic, even 
in its most perfect state . Every religionist quarrels with the 
amount of forms which exceeds his own practice; and naturally 
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turns to the description of the Pharisees for an illustration of the 
evil he condemns. What idea, for instance, but that of a Phari¬ 
saical formalism, would be suggested to the mind of a Quaker 
who should come into one of our churches and find the wor¬ 
shippers on their knees ? It no more proves that the ceremonies 
in the Roman Communion are superstitious and Pharisaical, be¬ 
cause a member of our Establishment so considers them, than 
that those of the Established Church of England are so, because 
they so appear to the Presbyterian ; or those of the Established 
Church of Scotland, because they are so esteemed by a member 
of the Society of Friends. On other and distinct grounds, indeed, 
the Roman Church may be convicted of having too many forms; 
so may we ; so may the Kirk. But the case of the Pharisees is 
quite irrelevant, since they are no where condemned for having 
forms, or for having many forms, but for using forms to the neglect 
of spirit. 

Again, let it be considered, whether the literal compliance with 
some of our Lord’s precepts would not be certain to entail the 
sort of charges, to which the Pharisees were really obnoxious, 
and which are actually brought against the Catholic Church. E. g. 
A person who (ever so seldom) acted upon the rule, “ Let your 
light so shine before men &c.” would be quite certain to incur, at 
the hands of an enemy, the charge of ostentation; or, again, he 
who should set himself to neglect neither part of the rule, u Be 
ye wise as serpents and harmless as doves,” would appear, to a 
superficial observer, like “ a wolf in sheep’s clothing,” i. e. would 
now a days be called a Jesuit. His simplicity would be esteemed 
affectation, his wisdom, subtlety. Again, zeal against heresy, and 
a due appreciation of such passages as Mark xvi. 16, cannot 
consist without what is invidiously called the “ spirit of prose- 
lytism,” or, again, were a Christian to show himself solicitous 
about the honour of the ancient dead, people apt to quote Scrip¬ 
ture, would be ready with “ Ye” (Scribes and Pharisees) t{ build 
the tombs of the Prophets, and garnish the sepulchres of the 
righteous.” Again, one who acted upon Matthew vii. 6, would 
be charged with “ shutting up the Kingdom of Heaven against 
men.” 

If then the strict observance of certain evangelical precepts 
tend to a sort of character which, in the eyes of unfriendly critics, 
must, almost of necessity, seem Pharisaical, the circumstance of 
Catholics so seeming, is not only consistent with the fact of their 
being evangelical, but a proof of it. Again, if all the various 
phenomena of temper and conduct, which have been just speci¬ 
fied, combine in no character but the Catholic, it would seem to 
show that Catholicism is (which some deny) a certain real prin- 
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ciple of action, habit of mind, or (to use a hackneyed word) ijSoj, 
whether good or bad; and not a mere freak of nature, or hetero¬ 
geneous compound of feelings which have no connexion but 
from accidental union; inasmuch as it seems to have had a pre¬ 
cedent and a counterpart, and that just where we might have ex¬ 
pected to find it; namely, in the only other Church System which 
the world has ever known, and upon which itself is confessedly 
based. And again, to view the subject in a different light, we 
can hardly conceive a more cogent evidence (for those who make 
evidence their study), we will not say of the truth, but of the 
reality of Scripture, than that which arises out of what would be 
called the “ undesigned coincidence” between the scattered no¬ 
tices of the historical, and the experienced results of the actual, 
system. 

For surely it is the Catholic, and none but he, who both cor¬ 
rupts into the perfect Pharisee, and who, when acting consistently on 
his own characteristic principles, is exposed to the imputation of 
the resemblance in all its features. The representatives of other 
systems are like the Scribes and Pharisees in some respects, but 
their worst enemies must acquit them of the odium of the parallel 
in others. For instance. Dissenters proselytize, but they do not 
“ fast twice in the week;” scrupulousness about minutiae, or care 
for externals, is not their profession, and so not their reproach. 
Again, it is conceivable that a mere upholder of the Establishment 
might be plausibly charged with making a point of “the uppermost 
place at feasts,” or “ the chief seat in the synagogue,” but he 
would not fail in the particular of zeal for the conversion of other 
men ; nor, again, would it be the “ sepulchres of the prophets” 
which he would garnish: he would rather construct a splendid 
mausoleum for his own family, which no one would consider an 
extravagant act. Of course, as persons say, human nature is 
human nature; and the most opposite systems will agree in 
places; or human nature will obtrude its idiosyncracies in spite 
of systems; at least of incomplete and hollow systems. But of 
the Catholic Church we can conceive that, with singular infe¬ 
licity, she would manage to concentrate upon her devoted head 
all these charges at once. The Primate of Christendom, or of 
England, deems it (rightly or wrongly) no infringement of the 
divine prerogative to accept, as God’s representative on earth, 
the reverence and affection of his children, and to be styled 
“ Father.” Either the one or the other, then, might vindicate 
on behalf, not of himself, but of the Church in his person, the 
“ uppermost place at feasts, or the chief seat in the synagogue;” 
which objectors would be at hand to say that, because he occupied 
them (as he ought), therefore he “ loved” them for their own sake 
g G 2 
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(as lie ought not). The Catholic, again, as we have said, and asit 
seems strange to say, would be at once zealous for “ the Truth” 
(which he alone can duly realize and therefore adequately value), 
and chary of its highest privileges. This men would call at once 
proselytizing and stinting. He, too, would seem to be at one time 
absurdly strict or cautious, and at another surprisingly accommo¬ 
dating or venturous. This they would call “ straining at a gnat,” 
and “swallowing a camel.” He would be zealous for the out¬ 
side, and so would be charged with neglecting the inside, as a 
matter of course: he would at times “ let his light shine before 
men,” and so would be thought to act that he might be seen of 
them ; he would try to make amends for the sin of his fore¬ 
fathers, by building up the churches which they cast down, or 
embellishing the shrines which they desecrated, and this also 
would be turned to his reproach. He, lastly, would plead for 
certain “ traditions” and recondite modes of interpretation, which 
hasty judges would be apt to confound with the private glosses, 
and evasive comments, of those who nullified the written Law. 

In thus pointing out the sort of way in which Catholics, from 
their very profession, incur the reproach of this comparison above 
other men, we have at the same time intimated one of the most 
obvious replies to the charge of Pharisaical superstition and 
hypocrisy against the ritualist, or ceremonialist, as such: namely, 
that, whereas the Pharisees are every where accused, not only of 
observing forms and making high professions, but of neglecting 
spiritual religion and even practising flagrant vices, their case is 
supposed to find an adequate parallel in that of Christians, who 
merely resemble them in the form or the profession. Thus, the 
gravamen of their offence was not that they made “ long prayers,” 
but that they made them^or a pretence; not that they called one 
another “ Master” or “ Father,” but that they robbed God of His 
Supremacy; not that they imposed restraints upon others,but that 
they refused to undergo what they imposed; not that they accepted 
the uppermost seats, but that they loved them; not that they 
made proselytes, but that they also corrupted them; not that 
they paid tithe, but that they also omitted “ weightier matters 
not that they “strained at a gnat,” but that they also “swallowed 
a camel;” not that they made clean the outside of the cup and 
platter, but that they left the inside unclean; not that they built 
up the sepulchres of the prophets, but that they showed them¬ 
selves the true descendants of those who persecuted the prophets; 
not that they recognized tradition as such , but that they made the 
commandments of God of none effect “ by their ” (own) “ tradi¬ 
tion.” All this is overlooked in a way most strikingly inconsis¬ 
tent with the profession of reverence for Scripture, by which such 
sweeping charges are often accompanied. 
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To our own mind, we will say, there seems something like 
conscious rectitude in the very boldness with which the Church 
Catholic has run counter to the letter of the New Testament, 
The question is, whether, when acting on her own principles, 
she has ever contravened its spiritf and this question is quite 
independent of the charge brought against her of having contra¬ 
dicted its mere wording. Her course in this instance may be, and 
has been, stigmatized as a kind of suicidal recklessness. Of the 
remaining alternative, between an accordance on the part of the 
Church with the letter of Scripture (for which some would con¬ 
tend), and an indifference about righting herself (so to say) with 
the public; not being able to acquiesce in the former hypothesis, 
we adopt the latter. Certain it is, that sectarians have always 
shown a remarkable, and, as we think, morbid and suspicious sen¬ 
sitiveness on this head. And as their punctilious adherence to 
the letter has certainly involved no corresponding appreciation of 
the spirit, so neither, we would plead, is the Church proved to 
have violated the spirit, because she has shown herself indifferent 
about the appearance of infringing the mere letter. We are here 
arguing from the facts of the case—i. e. from the actual state 
and history of the Catholic Church, as compared with a certain 
system which had some points of apparent similarity, and which 
has been denounced in Scripture; and, as compared also, with 
other religious bodies which aim at being more scriptural. We 
need not say, however, that a Catholic’s faith in the Church does 
not really require the explaining away of such apparent objections. 
He knows her to be a freer and more living agent than that she 
should labour to approve herself to men chiefly by the avoid¬ 
ance of literal prohibitions. He maintains, that being of divine 
origin, and instinct with a divine life, she has developed herself, 
as time has gone on, by virtue of her own independent strength; 
nor can the manifestations of her character, (if they be indeed 
her own), possibly present any real inconsistency w'ith Scripture 
(which is but another form of the same heavenly Word) what¬ 
ever may be the amount of superficial discrepancy. Works of 
the same “ Author of Peace,” their apparent variety can never be 
otherwise than consistent with essential harmony. 

We come, at length, to the Epistles; in which not the corrup¬ 
tion merely of the Jewish ceremonial system, but its very es¬ 
sence appears, at first sight, to be impugned; and the consti¬ 
tution of the Christian Church, as it is visible in the world, to be 
proportionally discredited. But upon this subject we shall say 
the less, because it has been fully treated in a recent volume of 
Sermons; and to these accordingly we refer our readers for the 
view upon which we should otherwise have been disposed to ex- 
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patiate.* It is briefly this; that the Gospel is, in certain respects, 
like other religions, and in certain other respects, a religion by it¬ 
self. In common with the Jewish and even heathen systems, it 
has rites and ordinances; but, whereas these were, in Judaism, 
lifeless, and, in heathenism, worse; under the Gospel, they are 
living and life-giving; sacraments, and of sacramental nature. 
When, therefore, St. Paul disparages the provisions of the Mosaic 
law, keeping of days, distinction of meats, and the like, he no 
more impairs the obligation of the Christian Festivals and Fasts, 
than he casts a slur upon the spiritual works of the Gospel, by 
declaring that salvation is not by the (dead) works of the law. No 
religion whatever can exist without external ordinances; on the 
principle of “ worship/’ the Gospel could not innovate, without 
ceasing to be a religion; but the form it has so changed, that, 
here, “ old things are said to have passed away, and all to have 
“ become new/’ 

‘ f Religion, considered in itself, cannot but have much which is the 
same in all systems, true and false. It is the worship of God. This 
involves saying prayers, postures of devotion, and the like, whatever the 
particular worship be; nor is the Gospel less a new covenant, because 
it retains these old usages, unless it ceases to be new, because it retains 
religion. While man is man, it could not be otherwise. These obser¬ 
vances are right when performed well, evil when performed ill; evil as 
performed by the heathen, right as performed by Christians. The 
heathen worship devils, as St. Paul tells us. As is their God, such is 
their service. The Gospel came to destroy the worship of devils, not 
to destroy worship ; we do not cease to have a new worship, because we 
worship, not devils, but Almighty God. 

“ Again, religions before Christ came ever had holy-days and festi¬ 
vals, both among the heathen and Jews. The Gospel has not done 
away with holy-days, only it has changed them, and made them more 
holy. For instance, it has not destroyed the Feast of one day in seven, 
or the Lord’s day j not to mention other instances. This is the more 
remarkable, because St. Paul's words are at first sight very strong 
against the observance , under the Gospel , of any days above others , as a 
matter of religion. He finds fault with the Galatians because they 
observed ‘ days, and months, and times, and years.’ And he bids the 
Colossians not to let any man ‘ judge them in meat or in drink, or in 
respect of any holy-day, or of the new moon, or of the sabbath days, 
which are a shadow of things to come, but the body is of Christ.’ Who 
would not, at first sight, suppose from these words, that all holy days, 
all holy seasons, were to be done away, under the Gospel, as mere sha¬ 
dows, Sunday, Christmas-day, Easter-tide, Lent, and all the rest ? Yet 
it is not so. The Apostles in the Acts, and St. John in the Revelation, 
observe and recognize the Lord’s day as a Gospel festival. Jewish days 

* Sermons by the Rev. J. H. Newman, vol. v. “ New Works of the Gospel.” 
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are shadows, but Christian are not; just as Jewish works, or works of 
the law, avail not, but Christian works avail. The weekly festival is 
not one of the 4 old things’ which have 4 passed away’ in Christ, neither 
are righteous works. The Sabbath is 4 become new’ by becoming the 
Lord’s day; works become new, by becoming spiritual.”* 

Accordingly, St. Paul’s strong language about keeping of 
days, however serviceable to the Protestant objector, need occa¬ 
sion the Catholic no uneasiness. St. Paul is forbidding the 
Galatians to judaize ; and, of course, his warning applies to the 
keeping of Christian days in a Jewish manner, as well as the 
keeping of Jewish days, and so is “ written for our learning,” as 
well as that of the Galatians. But, whether the keeping of days 
be per se superstitious, this question St. Paul’s words do not 
touch. However, as read from time to time in the Sunday service 
of Churches, (happily becoming fewer and fewer,) whose week¬ 
day stillness is uninvaded by penitential confession, or festal hymn, 
one does not wonder that they should sound in the ears of the 
“ undiscriminating many,” like a Scriptural vindication of the 
existing practice; especially when delivered, as in the aforesaid 
Churches is not uncommon, with a peculiar emphasis. 

Now, to the Catholic Christian, as we have already intimated, 
the uu-catholic appearance of Scripture, putting it at the highest, 
is a subject of not even momentary perplexity. He does not, 
like the Protestant, profess that the Bible only is his rule of faith 
and practice; he interprets it by the Church, as well as the 
Church by it. The faith and practice of the Church Universal 
he knows it cannot really discredit; for, as we have said, the 
language of the Spirit is but one; and the unequivocal voice of 
Christendom is as certainly the expression of the 44 Mind of the 
Spirit,” as Holy Scripture itself. When Scripture appears to go 
against the Church, he distrusts, not the Church, not the Scrip¬ 
ture, but his own erring judgment; and when he comes to look 
more deeply into Scripture itself, with the help of the light, with¬ 
out which it was never meant to be examined, he is satisfied of 
the shallowness of his first criticism. But besides this, he has 
much more reason to trust the voice of the Church than his first 
off-hand judgment of the Scripture text. He has known the 
Church longer than the Scriptures; the Scriptures perhaps 
i( from a child,” but the Church from an infant. He is born into 
the Church, when a few days, or a few weeks, old ; his eyes open 
upon a visible system; and he comes, when he comes, to the study 
of the Bible, with a heart pre-engaged to the Church, and a mind 
pre-occupied with Catholic impressions. He does not apply 


* Newman’s Sermons, vol. v. pp. 196, 197. 
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himself to the Bible, with the view of testing the religious dis¬ 
cipline in which he has been nurtured; as well might we think 
of his proceeding to investigate, upon Scriptural principles, the 
claims of his parents, or instructors. On the contrary, he is led 
to the Scriptures by the hand of his spiritual Mother, and reads 
them under her eye. He has been long encompassed by eccle¬ 
siastical associations, which haunt him along the path of religious 
study; correct his critical impatience, and solve many Scripture 
difficulties, far better than the best of individual commentators. 
As long as he can remember any thing, he has said his prayers 
on his knees; the world has not looked to him quite the same on 
holy-days as on work-days; nor would it have seemed so natural 
to him to talk loud in a Church, as in a room. 

Now, scanty as may be the direct evidence which Scripture 
gives to the Catholic rule of doctrine and practice, we should 
have thought, that, among religious persons, there could be no 
question, about its making a certain moral tone of mind essential 
to the discernment of its true meaning. By “ private judgment” 
we take it for granted is to be understood, a morally or spiritually 
enlightened judgment. The liker Scripture is, in the gracious¬ 
ness of its bearing, and the heartiness of its professions, to a 
friend, the more one would beforehand suppose, that it would 
tell its secret to none but its own; and this anticipation seems to 
be entirely confirmed both by its own declarations, and by obvious 
experience. The only doubt would seem to be, whether the 
“ Mind of the Spirit,” to which the Spirit makes His revelation, 
(see 1 Cor.ii. 11.) is to be gained through prayer out of the Church , 
or formed by training in her discipline; and this narrower ques¬ 
tion also, we should be much disposed to try upon purely Scrip¬ 
tural grounds; well satisfied that religious privileges are no where 
in the New Testament promised to individuals, as such , but either 
to the Church as a body, or to individuals as members of that body. 
And assuredly, we seem to trace the final cause, so to say, of such 
an appointment, in its aptness to produce those very qualities of 
heart and temper, which by the common consent of Christendom 
are pronounced evangelical. Now, if, as we cannot but think, 
we are in a condition to assume that the “ Mind of the Spirit,” as 
perpetuated in the Church, is essential towards the right interpre¬ 
tation of Scripture, (and if we may not assume this position, let 
us, at the risk of seeming guilty of a petitio principii, put it as an 
hypothesis,) then, we will observe farther, that what may be called 
the anti-catholic appearance of the New Testament, of which 
so much has here been said, is precisely what might have been 
expected from the analogy of God’s dealings with us. If it were 
His purpose to appoint two conditions of spiritual light, it would 
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seem quite in keeping with the ways of Ilis Providence, that 
He should put His servants upon the use of both necessary 
helps to the understanding of His Will, by forcing upon their 
notice the inadequacy to this end of the one, without the 
other. Experience teaches us, that He works towards His 
gracious ends by different and co-operating instruments, to each 
of which He assigns its own office, and no other than its own. 
Thus does He seem to draw out that assemblage of feelings, 
of which he would have our parents the joint objects, by conti¬ 
nually reminding us of our dependence upon both for blessings 
which one cannot supply without the other. Thus, again, does 
He assign to our different senses the function of correcting the 
impressions of one another. When, of His own Will, He takes 
away one parent, or blocks up one inlet of impressions, then He 
seems, in His great mercy, to call out new' powers from the gift 
which He spares. Then the widow will often seem to become 
at once (as it were miraculously) equal to the sterner duties of 
education; the widower, to the softer offices of love. Then, the 
eye becomes an ear to the deaf, or the touch, an eye to the blind. 
But these conditions are more or less anomalous. As a general 
rule, and in the natural course of things, each member has its 
own appointed office, and does not encroach upon the province of 
its fellow, but all conspires together to the perfection of the ap¬ 
pointed work. When forced, however,into a new situation, each 
is found to have powers for an emergency, w hich it had restrained 
in an equilibrium. May we not carry on the analogy, and com¬ 
fortably believe, that, upon a similar principle of merciful com¬ 
pensation, Holy Scripture alone supplies the place of itself and 
the Church together, to those, from whom God has seen fit to 
withhold, without fault of theirs, the plenitude of Gospel light ? 
speaking to their hearts a language which it withdraws from the 
more favoured, but less grateful; not because it has it not, but be¬ 
cause what was, in the other instance, the merciful compensatior. 
for an involuntary loss, would be, in this, the gratuitous interrup¬ 
tion of a law, and expenditure of a privilege? 

An attempt has sometimes, we believe, been made to account 
for the anti-Lutheran appearances of the New Testament, upor. 
the supposition that they may have been designed as a trial of 
faith. But we cannot admit this case to be in any w ay parallel 
to that of which w r e are here speaking. The Catholic does not 
allow that the Word of God is against him, but only, in some 
instances, the apparent meaning of the Scriptures. But let 
Scripture be ever so little explicit , he has Tradition to fall back 
upon as a guide to its intimations. Not so the Protestant; to 
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whom the Bible only is the whole Word of God; and its inter¬ 
preter, private judgment. He then makes a voluntary surrender 
of every resource, except the obvious sense of Scripture, and this, 
he is obliged to own, is not so entirely on his side as he could 
wish. Now truth and justice require that a man should not be 
allowed the advantages of two contradictory hypotheses. He 
must make up his mind which of the two courses he prefers; 
and, having resolved upon it, he must not then hanker after the 
rejected member of the alternative. Thus the Protestant, having 
closed with the obvious sense of Scripture only, has no right to 
turn its silence or ambiguity to his account, as well as its expli¬ 
citness. There is a greediness of logical advantage in this pro¬ 
cedure, which must be resisted as a palpable violation of the 
rights of argumentative property. 

However, what account the Lutheran can give of the multi¬ 
farious and obvious testimonies which the New Testament, taken 
as a whole, supplies against his theory of Justification, except the 
one above noticed, gratuitous as it is, we do not know. On the 
other hand, the anti-liturgists may reasonably call upon Catholics 
for their account of the (admitted) scantiness, if not deficiency, of 
the Scriptural attestations to the value of Ritual and Ceremonial 
religion. We shall make some farther remarks on this subject, 
in consideration of its great importance. 

In the first place, it does not seem hard to explain, on grounds 
in no way involving any slight upon external religion, the with¬ 
drawal of that subject from the surface of the New Testament. 
Scripture does not speak of every thing in the world ; and is 
to be interpreted, so far like any other record of events or 
instructions, with a certain regard to the circumstances of the 
time which its history embraces, and of the parties, for whom, in 
the first instance, its divine teaching was designed. This remark 
may surely be extended even to those most sacred of all dis¬ 
courses, w'hich enter into the Four Gospels ; and, if to them, a 
fortiori to other parts of the New Testament. If, for instance, 
in our Blessed Lord’s awful denunciations against the Scribes 
and Pharisees of the time, or in His comments upon the Phari¬ 
saic character addressed to His own disciples. He seems to sanc¬ 
tion the disparagement of external religion, it ought in all reason 
to be borne in mind, that formality, and not irreverence, was the 
besetting sin of the Jewdsh Church at the period of our Lord’s 
appearance on earth. 

Except we were to bring in the knowledge of circumstances, 
more or less local or temporary, as a guide to the meaning even 
of the Gospels, are there not passages even in them which take 
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a superficial reader by surprise ? those especially which at first 
sight seem to put sins of libertinism in almost favourable con¬ 
trast with sins of pride and hypocrisy ? 

When persons show an inclination to take advantage of these 
merciful declarations (no uncommon case), it is obvious to direct 
them (if inquirers, and not cavillers) to the plain difference between 
the circumstances of Jewish society in its most degraded state, 
and those of the Christian Church. May it not reverently be said 
(where, no doubt, the very semblance of criticism should be 
avoided) that, could the case be supposed of our Lord when on 
earth addressing Christians, such as Christians now are, instead 
of Jews, He would have directed His reproofs against a different 
class of sins? Nay, and has He not done so by His servants the 
Apostles r May we not even say that the distinct and repeated 
protests against sins of impurity (specified with a most compre¬ 
hensive minuteness of detail) with which the Epistles abound, is 
a precious security against the licentious use which evil-minded 
persons would otherwise be apt to make, and which those who 
have a smattering of Bible-knowledge actually do make, of nar¬ 
ratives like those contained in Luke, vii. 37, or John, viii. 1, or of 
the gracious sayings and actions which provoked the taunt, 
(i This Man receiveth sinners and eateth with them ?” 

Now if the consideration of circumstances be important in 
one of these cases, why not in the other also ? 

There is no better ground for saying that our Blessed Lord dis¬ 
couraged Forms than that He was more tolerant (if it be pious 
even to breathe such a cavil) of some sins than of others. It was 
(speaking with a reserve) to His purpose to cheer penitents; it was 
not to His purpose to denounce by name sins of every class equally. 
It was to His purpose to discountenance formality, indirectly under 
any system, though immediately under one; it was not to His 
purpose to impose, or even indicate, the ritual of religion, which 
is rather, if we may so say, a thing of course, than a question. 
In the one case it so happens that the side of the subject which, 
in the Gospels is the less prominent, has been brought into con¬ 
spicuous view by the Epistles. The other point is not equally 
cleared up in the later portions of the New Testament. The 
superficial reader is still left, even at the close of the Epistles, 
under an impression that forms are adverse to spirit. But it will 
perhaps be found that the absence of any direct recognition of 
Christian forms in the Epistles, as well as the seeming discredit 
which they cast on all formal religion in their strong protests 
against the system of Judaism, may be explained upon grounds 
similar to those upon which we account for the like appearances 
on the surface of the Gospels. 
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It must never be forgotten, then, that external religion, whatever 
its value, is of all the good things with which we are encompassed, 
that which is perhaps the most liable to abuse, and when abused, 
the most unlike any true religion at all. It is likewise certain 
that the abuse had been carried to its utmost under the Covenant 
which Christianity superseded ; and, again, that the Gospel was, 
and ever is, the Dispensation of the Spirit in contradistinction 
from the letter. These circumstances, taken together, will per¬ 
haps go far towards accounting for the prominence given to what 
may be called the spiritual phase of Christianity, as well in the 
Epistles, which treat of the Church in its infancy, as in the Gos¬ 
pels, which contemplate the transition from the one system to 
the other. Formalism, as it was the vice of the last days of the 
Jewish, so was it the temptation of the first days of the Christian, 
Church. In the Epistle to the Galatians St. Paul warns Chris¬ 
tians of the tendency which, as exhibited in its most fearful 
results, our Blessed Lord had anathematized in the Pharisees. 

Again, it has to be remembered, in the Epistles as well as the 
Gospels, that when the spirit is enforced, the form is not neces¬ 
sarily disparaged; unless, indeed, the two be incompatible, which 
no one goes so far as to assert, though many seem to imply it. 
E. g. when our Lord says that worship under the Gospel is to 
be “in spirit and in truth;” this may mean spirit, in contra¬ 
distinction, not from forms , but from dead forms; truth , in con¬ 
tradistinction, not from Christian symbols, but from the Jewish 
types which (to borrow the beautiful image of the heathen poet) 
“diedin disclosing the Sun,of which they were the harbingers. 
And where St. Paul speaks of the celestial Jerusalem as “free,” 
he cannot intend any thing at variance with our Lord’s declara¬ 
tion that His Gospel is a “yoke;” though he may be directing 
attention to the truth, that it is not a distressing yoke. It does 
not then follow’, because the divine Founder and first promul¬ 
gators of our holy religion lay stress upon the spiritual mind, 
without which forms are worse than useless, that they mean to 
dishonour sacraments ; nor because they w arn their disciples spe¬ 
cially against the hollow ness, w hich is the besetting danger of an 
objective , that therefore they extend any favour to the opposite evil 
of self-contemplation, the corrupt fruit of a subjective, system. 

Again ; it is not here urged that the symbolical system of the 
Church either was, or could have been, matured in the days of 
the Apostles. Could it be shown that the rites of the Apostolic 
Church were administered with ever so much simplicity, this would 
not prove the Apostles to have thus declared, in their practice, 
against costly churches and an imposing ceremonial. The course 
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of the Christian Church in her palmy estate, when, as foreshown 
in prophecy, she receives the homage of the world, and is the 
symbol, among men, of order, majesty, and beauty, ought not in 
reason to be regulated by her bearing in the days of rebuke and 
blasphemy ; unless, which may not be granted for an instant, her 
highest destiny, as well as needful discipline, is to suffer. If, 
indeed, it could be shown that the Apostles were indifferent to 
the essentials of the Christian Ritual, and especially to the due 
celebration of the Eucharistic Mysteries; this, indeed, would be 
a serious difficulty; but whereas the silence of Scripture upon 
this point would (as Mr. Froude has observed) go no way towards 
establishing the negative of the proposition, we hope to make it 
plain, as we proceed, that, although reserved, Scripture is not 
silent on the subject. And, although in a state of things so un¬ 
settled as that which the Church had to endure for the first three 
centuries of her existence, we ought not in reason to wonder that 
she was content, because compelled, to put up with “ maimed 
rites” and tumultuary equipments, yet we seem, as we shall pre¬ 
sently show, to find in the records, even of the Apostolic era, the 
vestiges of a disposition to transgress the boundaries of mere 
“ decency and order,” which looks as if the Church, even in her 
infancy, took persecution rather as her portion, than as her due ; 
bearing herself royally, like the king’s daughter, when her “cloth¬ 
ing” was (as yet) but of sackcloth. 

And when to these considerations we add, that the office of 
the Church among the heathen is rather that of a teacher than a 
witness; that the circumstances of the Apostolic age, when 
Christians were thrown a good deal, even in spite of themselves, 
among unbelievers, would operate towards a prudent caution 
upon the subject of their mode of worship even in their inter¬ 
course with one another, and tend to impose a reserve upon 
their teachers themselves ; and above all, that the more regular 
and uniform (under circumstances) was the administration of 
Divine Service, in essentials, in the infant Church, the less likely 
would the Apostles be to treat particularly concerning it in their 
written communications to the Churches, while yet they do in 
their epistles determine some points of form ; there seems, on the 
whole, antecedent ground for expecting that even the historical, 
and much more the didactic, records of the Apostolic age would 
be rather silent on ritual and ceremonial subjects, than, what we 
actually find them, merely inexplicit. 

So far we have been occupied merely in answering objections 
and accounting for unfavourable appearances. As to a Ceremo¬ 
nial under the Gospel, the plain Scripture sanction of it is to be 
found in (what would be called) the cumbersome minuteness of 
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the Jewish Ceremonial; and the onus probandi rests on him who 
says that what was once the subject of a Divine command is 
absurd, or childish, or unsuited to human nature. What was 
typical under the law is at an end, now the reality is come.” 
Granted; but this was far from chiefly typical. “It was in¬ 
tended for the Jews as a distinct nation, and unfitted for Catholic 
times.” A very good answer as to details , and a very good 
reason why the Jewish national laws recorded in Scripture are 
not binding on us; but worth nothing as against the principle , 
unless, indeed, there be reason to think that the Christian Gift 
has altogether changed human nature. But, as far as we see, the 
very object which all this “ pomp and circumstance” was de¬ 
signed to promote then , is to the full as important with us now; 
viz. the realizing of the greatness and awfulness of God; and 
applies with so much more force to us, by how much the Chris¬ 
tian Church has a more solemn Presence to communicate than 
had the Jewish. If not jorbidden in the New Testament, of 
course what the Old Testament enjoined remains in force, 
except so far as circumstances are changed ; but we have actual 
intimations in the New' Testament of the same principle being 
continued. Of these, then, we are now to speak. 

The Abbe Gueranger, to whom we at length return, has an 
interesting chapter on the notices of an Apostolic Liturgy and 
Ceremonial contained in the New Testament itself. In this por¬ 
tion of his work he has been anticipated by writers of our own 
communion. In the Second Part of Mr. Froude’s Remains, 
among many other important dissertations, is an essay on the 
Church System under the Apostles, in the course of which Mr. 
Froude observes, that there are passages in the Epistles, hardly 
explicable but upon the supposition, that the Eucharistic Ordi¬ 
nance w-as solemnized by the Apostles themselves as a sacrificial 
act; or, at least, of which that hypothesis furnishes the most 
satisfactory solution. The case is this. There are very early 
ecclesiastical documents plainly attesting such a celebration of 
the Holy Eucharist as implies the Catholic doctrine of the Mass; 
there are still earlier, in which expressions occur presumptive of‘ 
such a celebration; and among these are the inspired writings of 
the Apostles themselves. Either, then, the very pupils of Apostles 
must have made, or at least encouraged among their contempo¬ 
raries, innovations upon the practice of their immediate prede¬ 
cessors and masters in the Faith, (the accredited servants and 
eye-witnesses of Christ); innovations of the most glaring cha¬ 
racter, and, though in themselves matter of form, yet directly 
involving almost cardinal doctrine ; and that too, silently and 
surreptitiously, though the eyes of concentrated Christendom 
were upon them; or if openly, then, as far as appearances go, 
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without protest advanced or vindication attempted; or, the litur¬ 
gical system existed from the first in its substance, though not in 
all its ceremonies; a supposition keeping clear of all the per¬ 
plexing, not to say unimaginable, conditions which clog the other 
branch of the alternative. There is, as we have already seen, 
almost every reason why the New Testament should be reserved 
upon the subject of the Church Ritual; the other hypothesis 
presumes the Christian Church to have folded its arms in the 
days of its most rigid discipline, and suffered itself to be cor¬ 
rupted without a struggle or a murmur. 

Since the Holy Eucharist, viewed as a Sacrifice impetratory of 
the blessings of Redemption, is the very essence of the Liturgy 
insomuch that, strictly speaking, the Eucharistic Office alone is 
properly called by that name; we will say, that Mr. Froude finds 
evidence of this doctrine in the very narrative of the institution. 
He points out that there are serious difficulties in the way of 
understanding the words touto itoisits, in the usual manner, as a 
mere equivalent to other parts of the injunction, which they go 
to make up ; and suggests the translation “ This offer” as, under 
the circumstances, more obvious than any other. Mr. Froude 
sees an indication of the same great doctrine in the parallel 
drawn by St. Paul (l Cor. x.) between the Eucharistic Rite and 
the heathen sacrifices: and, again, in Rom. xv. 16, as interpreted 
by the universal practice of the ancient Church. But we pur¬ 
posely forbear to enlarge upon this part of the subject, from a 
feeling that it is far too sacred for the pages of a Review; and 
thus we have the less temptation to attempt a summary of 
Mr. Froude’s argument, which could hardly fail of being a very 
insufficient representation of the original. We confine ourselves 
therefore to the more general subject, of which it is possible to 
speak minutely, without doing violence to the feelings of any one. 

On the gradual formation of the Liturgy, the Abbe Gueranger 
observes— 

<( We admit, without hesitation, that the construction of a Liturgy by 
the Apostles, like all else which is great, was a progressive work; that 
the assemblage of rites, connected with the Holy Sacrifice and Sacra¬ 
ments, was not complete from the very day of Pentecost. But was not 
the New Testament itself formed step by step ? Did not fifty years 
elapse between the publication respectively of St. Matthew’s and St. 
John’s Gospels ? It is granted also that, since the necessary work of 
Christian instruction would naturally engross the greater part of the 
time which the Apostles passed in the different Churches, the period 
devoted to the Liturgy would often be curtailed ; as was the case at 
Troas, where the Breaking of the Bread, that is to say, the celebration 
of the Eucharist, was delayed till midnight, in consequence of the length 
of the Apostle’s preaching, which he resumed after the solemnization of 
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the Mysteries, and continued till day-break. But from the moment 
that the Christian Faith took root in any city, and the Apostles were 
able to establish a Bishop, Priests and Deacons, the external forms re¬ 
received enlargement, and Divine Service became, of necessity, more 
solemn. Accordingly, St. Paul, in his First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
represents that recent Church as already in possession of the Eucharistic 
Mysteries ; yet he does not consider himself to have fulfilled all his 
duties in this particular till he repeats his visit, and arranges all which 
relates to holy things in a more perfect form, and with a greater degree 
of canonical exactness. Such is the construction which the holy doctors 
have constantly put upon the words which conclude the passage of this 
Epistle, in which he speaks of the Eucharist; ‘The rest will I set in 
order when I come/ St. Jerome, in his succinct commentary on this 
passage, explains it, ‘ Cetera de ipsius Mysterii Sacramento :* St. Augus¬ 
tine unfolds this sentiment more fully in the Letter to Januarius. 
( These words,’ he says, ‘ give us to understand that in the same way as 
he had, in the course of this Epistle, made allusion to the usages of the 
Church Catholic (on the matter and essence of the Sacrament), he after¬ 
wards himself instituted (at Corinth) those Rites, the universality of 
which is unaffected by any difference of manners/ ”—p. 31. 

The Abbe then proceeds to enlarge upon the various traces in 
the Acts and Epistles of an orderly Ritual and incipient Cere¬ 
monial. He throws his remarks into the following lively form:— 

“ The Breaking of the Bread appears in the first page of the Acts of 
the Apostles; and St. Paul, in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
points out the liturgical importance of this act. ... In the first instance, 
the celebration took place, as far as was possible, in a decent and orna¬ 
mented apartment: for thus our Lord had solemnized the Rite, at the 
Last Supper, in a. ‘ large upper room furnished.' Sometimes numerous 
lights (Acts, xx. 8) supplied the place of the sun. . . . The rites were 
administered at an altar; . . . for St. Paul says emphatically, ‘ Habemus 
altare .’ . . . Around this altar were arranged, from the beginning of the 
Church, in accordance with the celestial traditions unveiled by St. John 
(Rev. iv.), first, in front, the Apostle, or Bishop who occupied his place, 
as he, that of the Most High ; right and left of the throne were the 
Priests, symbolizing the Four and Twenty Elders ; near the Altar, the 
Deacons and other Ministers, suggesting the idea of the Angels who 
assist, in the attitude of servants, near the Altar. . . . Everyone is aware 
that this disposition of the seats in the apsis of a Christian Church is 
still observed in the East, and that if, in the West, it has fallen almost 
entirely into disuse, Rome has maintained the tradition in the arrange¬ 
ment of the choir of several of the ancient churches, and follows it pre¬ 
cisely on the days when the Pope celebrates, or assists pontifically, in 
any one of the Patriarchal Basilicas. 

“ The Faithful being now assembled in the place of the Sacrifice .... 
the Celebrant. . . presides at the reading of the Apostolical Epistles and 
at the recital of a portion of the Holy Gospel, which from the first con¬ 
stituted the Mass of the Catechumens. ... St. Paul says to the Colossians, 
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‘ When this Epistle is read among you, cause that it be read also in the 
Church of the Laodiceans ;’ and, at the end of the First Epistle to the 
Thessalonians, the same Apostle adds, ‘ I charge you by the Lord that 
this Epistle be read unto all the holy brethren.’ This apostolic injunc¬ 
tion had the force of a law from the first; since, in the former half of 
the second century, St. Justin, the great Apologist, witnesses to the 
fidelity with which it was observed, in his description of the Mass of his 
time—(Commentaria Apostolorum, . .. leguntur.) As to the reading of 
the Gospels, Eusebius informs us that the recital of our Lord’s actions, 
from the pen of St. Mark, was approved by St. Peter, to be ‘ read in the 
churches; and St. Paul perhaps alludes to this practice, when he speaks 
of St. Luke as ‘ the brother whose praise is in the Gospel throughout all 
the Churches' (2 Cor. viii. 18.) 

“The salutation to the people ‘ The Lord be with you,’ was in use 
from the time of the Ancient Law. Boaz uses it, addressing the reapers 
(Ruth, ii.), and a prophet to Asa, king of Judah (2 Chron. xv.) The 
Church, too, holds this practice from the Apostles, as is proved by its 
uniformity in the Liturgies of the East and West. So teaches expressly 
the first Council of Braga. 

“ The collect, (a prayer in which the devout aspirations of the people 
are collected), .... is, according to St. Augustine, in all the Ancient 
Liturgies. The conclusion of the prayers ‘in saecula saeculorum,’ is 
likewise Catholic from the remotest antiquity. St. Ireneeus, in the 
second century, informs us that the Valentinians abused it into a support 
of their system of iEons. As to the custom of responding ‘ Amen,’ none 
surely will wonder that we trace it to the Apostolic age. St. Paul him¬ 
self alludes to it in his First Epistle to the Corinthians (c. xiv.) 

“ In the preparation of the matter of the Sacrifice, water was mingled 
with the wine', before consecration. This usage of so deeply significant 
a character, St. Cyprian traces up to the institution of the Sacrament by 
our Lord (Ep. 63.) The incensings, which accompany the Oblation, 
are recognized by the Council of Trent as of Apostolic institution. The 
same St. Cyprian tells us, that, from the very cradle of the Church, the 
Action of the Sacrifice was introduced by a Preface; that the Priest 
intoned the Sursum Cor da, and the people responded ‘ Habemus ad Do - 
minurn :’ and St.Cyril addressing the Catechumens of Jerusalem, a Church, 
if ever there were one, of Apostolic foundation, explains to them the other 
form of thanksgiving, which is also retained in the Basilicas of the West. 
Gratias agamus Domino Deo nostro! Dignum et justum est .” 

“ Next comes the Seraphic Hymn, ‘ Sanctus, Sanctus, Sa?ictus, 
Dominus .’ Isaiah, under the Ancient Law, heard it chaunted at the 
foot of the Throne of Jehovah ; under the New, the Prophet of Patinos 
repeats it as he had heard it intoned near the Altar of the Lamb. 
This chaunt of love and wonder, revealed to the world, should find an 
echo in the Christian Church. Every Liturgy recognizes it, and 
we may be assured that the Eucharistic Sacrifice was never offered 
without it. 

“The Canon is next opened, and of its Apostolic origin who can 
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doubt ? Is it possible that the founders of the Church would leave vague 
and arbitrary this principal part of the Sacred Liturgy ? They, who 
regulated so many secondary points, with what care would they not have 
determined the words and rites of the most illustrious and elementary 
of all the Christian Mysteries ? It is from Apostolic tradition, says 
Pope Vigilius, in his letter to Profuturus, of Braga, that we have re¬ 
ceived the text of the Sacred Canon. 

“ This same Canonical Prayer it is, which St. Paul had in view, when, 
in his First Epistle to Timothy, speaking of solemn addresses to God, he 
distinguishes between supplications , prayers , intercessions , and giving of 
thanks. Upon which passage, St. Augustine thus comments, ‘ I advise 
that, in these words, we understand, with the whole or nearly the whole 
Church, by supplications, those which we use in the celebration of the 
Sacraments, before the benediction of what is on the Lord’s Table ; by 
prayers , those in the benediction and sanctification, and breaking for 
distribution, the whole of which act of supplication is, in almost every 
church, concluded by the Lord’s Prayer; by intercessions , or as our 
manuscripts have it, entreaties , (postulationes), those used in blessing the 
people. For then it is, that the Priests, in their character of advocates, 
present their clients to the supernal clemency. Finally, when all is 
over, and the ‘ so great Sacrament’ has been participated, the whole is 
concluded by ‘ giving of thanks' ” 

<c After the divine consecration, and while the sanctified gifts are 
reposing upon the Altar, this protracted prayer of which St. Jerome 
speaks (and by which he intends the Canon), being brought to a conclu¬ 
sion, the Lord’s Prayer is pronounced with solemn boldness (confiance 
solennelle), ‘ for,’ says St. Jerome, ‘ Christ Himself taught His Apostles 
to say daily in faith, with boldness, at the Offering of His Body, Our Fa¬ 
ther,’ &c.—(Adv. Pelag. i. 18.) 

“ The Celebrant next proceeds to the Fraction of the Host, wherein 
he imitates the action, not of the Apostles merely, but of Christ Himself, 
who took the bread, blessed, and drake it, before distribution. 

“ Meanwhile, before partaking of the Victim of Love, all are to 
salute one another with an holy kiss. f The invitation of the Apostles,’ 
(says Origen, in Ep. ad Rom. c. xvi.) f has given rise, in the Churches, 
to the custom which the brethren have, of giving one another the kiss, 
when the prayer is brought to an end.’ ”—(pp. 32—38.) 

To the Anglican Christian this passage will have its interest, as 
carrying him back to absolutely Apostolic times, for the origin 
of portions of our own Eucharistic office; while it may also 
serve to engage his forbearance, if not his sympathy, in behalf 
of those Churches, which seem to themselves able to vindicate, 
on grounds which he has an interest in not weakening , those parts 
of the same Service, (such as the Canon of the Sacrifice,) which 
we have lost, at least in their integrity, but they have retained. 

The argument, which lies at the bottom of the Abbe’s power¬ 
ful sketch, has been drawn out with greater directness, if with less 
vivacity, by a writer of our own Church, who has likewise accu- 
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mutated some additional Scripture attestations to the existence 
of a minute ritual in the Apostolic age. “ It is abundantly 
evident,” says this writer, “ that the Epistles were not written to 
prescribe, and enforce, the Ritual of religion ; all that we can 
expect, if it existed in the days of the Apostles, is, an occasional 
allusion to it in their Epistles, as existing, and a plain acqui¬ 
escence in it; and thus much we find.” For instance, as he 
goes on to observe, we have St. Paul speaking of the custom of 
women having their heads covered in divine Service, as one of the 
“ traditions,” which he had given them ; and going on to account 
for it upon symbolical principles. How curiously, in another 
place, does St. Paul drop, as if by accident, that there were 
special “ houses of prayer” in the Apostolic Church! (1 Cor. 
xi., 18,22.) Again, in the original institution of the Blessed 
Eucharist, there is no mention of consecrating the Chalice; but, 
in 1 Cor. x., 16 , St. Paul speaks of “ the Cup of Blessing which 
we bless.” Who, then, will say, that other actions, such as those 
to which the Abbe Gueranger refers, may not have accompanied 
the celebration, merely because St. Paul does not happen to 
allude to them? These instances, then,” the waiter continues, 
t( not to notice others, of a like or a different kind, are surely 
sufficient to reconcile us to the complete ritual system, which 
breaks upon us in the writings of the Fathers. If any parts of 
it indeed are contrary to Scripture, that is, of course, a decisive 
reason for believing them to be additions and corruptions of the 
original Ceremonial; but till this is shown, we are bound to 
venerate what is certainly primitive, and probably Apostolic.”* 
And here we will say, that, on religious bodies, which uphold 
Scripture against Tradition, the onus appears to be cast, of ac¬ 
counting for their departure, in several obvious instances, from the 
letter of Scripture (which they profess to follow,) where it enjoins, 
or recognizes, certain rites or forms ; for instance; washing the 
feet of poor disciples, which seems to be enforced on Christians 
as plainly as words can speak. Again, the kiss of peace. Again, 
Anointing the sick. Again, bowing the knee , at the Name of 
JESUS, which, in the Roman service, is literally observed. True 
as it is, that Tradition, and not Scripture, is and must be the 
basis of liturgical observances, it has, undoubtedly, been a feature 
in the Mind of the Spirit, as perpetuated in the Church Catholic, 
to pay a religious deference to the very words of Scripture, 
where clear and definite on such points. Thus, as the writer to 
whom we have above referred, observes, “ the Church founded 
its custom of continual prayer on Luke xviii. 7; of burying the 
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bodies of Martyrs under the Altar, on Rev. vi. 9; or of the white 
vestments of the officiating minister, on Rev. iv. 4.” # Thus many 
probably have felt some piety to their Lord to be involved in a 
literal compliance with his injunctions in Matt. vi. 6; or have 
found good from strictly observing the rule laid down in the verse 
from Tobit iv. quoted in our Communion Service. 

On the whole, then, if it must be granted, (so far in extenuation 
of the Puritan error,) that the superficial appearances of the New 
Testament are anti-liturgical, it seems no less certain, that to a 
closer and more faithful examination, it discloses vestiges of the 
Church system, which, except upon the Catholic hypothesis, are, 
we will say, absolutely unaccountable. 

On the other hand, the language of St. Paul will be found, as 
we think, to warrant a view which the Abbe Gueranger has 
drawn out at some length, and upon which we proceed to make 
some remarks; that of the connexion between the anti-liturgical 
and heretical tempers. The Abbe considers that heretics have 
always shown either an antipathy to the Church forms, or an 
inclination to practise upon them. Now it is a curious illustra¬ 
tion of this opinion, that, of the Churches which St. Paul 
addressed, the Corinthian appears to have been that, in which 
there was the greatest tendency at once to form parties, and to 
innovate upon established usage. It was where Christians said, 
u I am of Paul, and I of A polios, and I of Cephas,” that every 
one had his own “ Psalm” in the congregation of the faithful, and 
there also that the harmony of the Feasts of Charity was inter¬ 
rupted by unseemly acts of selfishness. With no Church does 
the Apostle enter so much into points of detail as with the Corin¬ 
thian; and, again, he employs the very word otlpsai^ (1 Cor. 
xi., 19 ), to denote the spirit which issues in the violation of eccle¬ 
siastical uniformity. 

The words “ Every one hath a Psalm” receive a striking 
comment in the following historical sketch : 

The while the Liturgy was esteemed one of the main bulwarks of 
Christianity, Heresy, which ever aims at counteracting Orthodoxy, and 
employing, in furtherance of its objectionable projects, the resources of 
which Catholicism avails herself for the maintenance of her holy tra¬ 
ditions, was engaged in laying hands upon this sacred weapon. Paul 
of Samosata, the precursor of Arius, abolished the chaunts, which, up to 
that period, his Church had retained in honour of Christ, and replaced 
them by psalms in which his own praises were celebrated. The schis¬ 
matics, who, under the name of Donatists, harassed the Church of Africa, 
from the end of the third century almost to the fifth, fabricated, as St. 
Augustine relates, chaunts, under the form of psalms, designed to circulate 
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the poison of their errors through the multitude assembled for prayer. 
Long before, too, the notorious Valentinian had also ‘ with incredible 
shamelessness/ as Tertullian says, composed psalms of his own. And 
St. Epiphanius tells us, that another sectary, Hierax, had followed his 
example with the same view of corrupting the Church Service by a sup¬ 
posititious form.”— Inst. Lit. pp. 79, 80. 

In a later century, the anti-liturgical tradition was stoutly main¬ 
tained by Vigilantius, of whose vagaries the anonymous author of 
that most captivating little volume, the t( Church of the Fathers,” 
gives a particular account: 

“ Vigilantius was a priest of Gaul or Spain, and flourished just 
at the time Jovinian died (about the end of the fourth century). 
He taught, that those who reverenced relics were idolaters; that 
continence and celibacy were wrong; .... that lighting candles 
in churches during the day, in honour of the Martyrs, was .... 
a heathen rite ; that Apostles and Martyrs had no presence at 
their tombs; that it was useless to pray for the dead, 8cc. This 
is what we learn of that (so-called) Reformer from St. Jerome/ , 
—pp. 288, 289. 

The revival of a form of Manicheeism in the East by the Pau- 
licians, during the seventh century, gave scope for a new and yet 
more baneful development of the anti-liturgical principle. These 
heretics, as legitimate descendants of the ancient Manichees, 
contended for the essential evil of matter; they were, therefore, 
for reducing the Visible Church, (as their ancestors, the human 
Body of our Lord,) to a mere phantom of imagination; and, as 
the theory of the Catholic Church is to convert the material 
world to a divine use, they, who spoke blasphemously of matter, 
as the creation of an Evil Spirit, were obliged, in consistency, 
to reject the Sacraments and Sacramental System of the Catholic 
Church. Unlike Vigilantius, and some Protestants, the Pauli- 
cians decried, not Celibacy, but Marriage ; an error, in its way, as 
unchristian as its opposite. We do not, however, mention this 
fact as necessarily proving an essential difference of origin be¬ 
tween the two families of error." On the contrary, reasons might 
be given, were this the place, for tracing opposite views of this 
subject to a common Manichean source. 

The Abbe Gu6ranger seems to regard these Paulicians as the 
lineal ancestors of what he calls the anti-liturgical heretics of the 
West. According to him, the Paulicians appeared in the West 
at the beginning of the eleventh century, under the name of Bul¬ 
garians, and were, in the following century, faithfully represented 
by the Albigenses (which, we suppose, is an admitted fact) and, 
as he would say, the Valdenses, which is certainly not an admitted 
fact. As to the Valdenses, they are probably about as much, 
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and as little, Manichees, as our own Quakers. They denied a 
Visible Church, no doubt; and so do many among ourselves. 
But, whether they were so clever as the Gnostics, and put things 
so well together, seems, happily for them, a far more uncertain 
point. And, in like manner, of other Protestant mystics, we have 
the comfort of thinking, that they are guiltless of any heretical 
*?iews about the origin of the material universe. Indeed our 
author admits that Manicheeism proper has never taken firm 
root in the West. In the countries of Europe, Catholicism, as 
he considers, has been rather choked by Rationalism than eva¬ 
porated by Imagination. It has, on the whole, been successful 
in attracting imagination to itself and applying it to its own 
uses; but Reason has been too much for it. And the Abb6 
has failed to mention that one cause, why the Church has not 
always, in the later ages, been equal to the battle with the world, 
has been, that she has admitted (in the person of her individual 
members) the world into her embrace, and thus suffered the 
foundations of her great strength to be sapped. However, she 
has paid dearly for her error, no doubt. 

The Vaudois, then, form the link in the anti-liturgical chain, 
with which we are now engaged. The present representatives 
of these people live in a very romantic country, and are, we be¬ 
lieve, an amiable, and in many respects, very interesting race; in 
whose history there is much to awaken the sympathy of generous 
minds. It is no wonder, then, that in so unsettled a state of re¬ 
ligious opinion as prevails among ourselves, enthusiastic and even 
sounder-minded persons in this country should have been induced 
to espouse the cause of these protesters against the Catholic 
Church, especially since they are, or were, in extreme poverty; 
a plea which outweighs difference of creed. But if the Vaudois 
are to be set up as patterns of orthodoxy, or defended upon Pro¬ 
testant principles, we hope to hear no more of them ; considering 
that there is every reason to believe the Abbe Gu6ranger’s ac¬ 
count of them substantially correct; 

“ In their notions of Church reform, they assail, without scruple, the 
entire of Divine Worship. In the first place, with them, there is an end 
of the Priesthood 5 every laic is a priest; the priest loses, by mortal sin, 
the power of consecration; accordingly, there is an end, also, of cer¬ 
tainty about the Eucharist. The Clergy are debarred from the possession 
of property ; as to consecrated churches, the holy chrism, the reverence 
(culte) of the Blessed Virgin and Saints, and prayer for the dead; these 
things are an abomination to them. They require every thing to be 
proved from Scripture,” &c.—p. 412. 

At the same time, he adds— 

“ The Vaudois consider the morals of the Church scandalously cor- 
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rupt j and enjoin a strictness of life, which forms a contrast to the 
licentiousness of the Albigenses.”—p. 412. 

At a later period, according to our author, Wiclif and John 
Huss kept up the anti-liturgical witness, respectively, in England 
and Germany. At length, Luther brought matters to a crisis; 
and u effectually emancipated/’ (to use the Abb6’s words), “ the 
human mind from the doctrine, and the body from the rites, of the 
Church.” Calvin and Zwingle prosecuted, and Socinus con¬ 
summated, the work of destruction ; carrying to its legitimate 
consequence the anti-sacramental principle. As to the Liturgy, 
it had long been with the Protestants a shadow, and now was but 
a name, and that an odious one. 

We shall, as we fear, expose ourselves to the charge of a most 
perverse and unamiable leaning to the dark side of things, a sort 
of owl-like shrinking from the day, in having thus forsaken the 
attractive history of the liturgical principle in the Church, for the 
cold and gloomy annals of its heretical antagonist. We will say, 
then, that our course in this instance has been influenced by a 
feeling of the utter impossibility, at least without skill far beyond 
our own, of doing justice, within the limits of a single article, to 
the main subject of the Abbe Gueranger’s volume, which consists 
in a review of the progress of ritual and symbolical religion from 
the time of the Apostles downwards ; and the consequent neces¬ 
sity of fixing upon one or two subjects for comment, which, in 
his book, are of the nature of digressions. We trust that we have, 
in the earlier part of the article, sufficiently protected ourselves 
against all suspicion of sympathy with the parties to whom we are 
dedicating our present observations, (if such suspicion could pos¬ 
sibly have existed), and we will inform our readers at once, that 
if they give us any encouragement, we shall be inclined, at some 
future time, to revert to the general subject of the Abbe’s volume, 
which we feel has here been merely glanced at. 

As, then, we have begun with the anti-liturgical view, we will 
now go through wdth it; not without the hope that, on the prin¬ 
ciple of illustration by contraries, it may tend to bring out the 
more engaging side of the picture, to the effect of which we 
should wish it to be entirely subservient. In the words of 
our author, “ II y a toujours du profit k connaitre l’erreur ; l’en- 
seignement direct est quelquefois moins avantageux, et moins 
facile. C’est au logicien Catholique, de tirer la contradictoire.” 

Heretical and schismatical objections to the Catholic Liturgy 
have, in all ages, according to this writer, taken somewhat of the 
same shape, and thus appear to involve some common ferment¬ 
ing principle. These parties have contended, that Liturgies are 
not Scriptural, because consisting but rarely of the actual words 
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of Scripture; that they deal in mystery; that they tax persons’ 
time and bodily ease by a cumbrous ceremonial, and the imposi¬ 
tion of disagreeable restraints, such as fastings, abstinences, and 
genuflexions; that they imply a system of human mediation, &c. 
&c. 

That such objections as these are in 'principle heretical and 
anti-Christian, is a matter about which all Catholics will agree ; 
when we come to questions of degree and detail, there will be 
more or less room for allowable differences of opinion. 

For example, as to the reading of Holy Scripture in the public 
Services of the Church. What Catholics in general will admit is, 
that here, as elsewhere, the Church is to act as the u keeper and 
interpreter of Holy Writ,” by using her judgment in the selection 
and arrangement of the Scriptural subjects which she offers to 
the contemplation of her children. “ Let us not,” said Luther, 
“ if we can help it, have Introits, which do not come out of 
Scripture ; and let us have whole Psalms rather than pieces of 
them.” Now the former of these objections clearly implies a 
spirit, which would get rid, if it could, of the Te Deum; while 
the latter requires a saving clause to protect it from the suspicion 
of hostility to the Epistles and Gospels. For what are these but 
portions of Scripture, selected, for a purpose, by the Church? 
As to the Psalms, they cannot, it is true, come round too often, 
nor be recited too entirely; but when the Church has once se¬ 
cured this object (as every where she has), one does not see why 
she should be blamed for taking a verse of a particular Psalm out 
of its context, and using it, like the Antiphons, as a “ key note” 
to what is coming, or like some of the suffrages after the Creed 
in our own Prayer Book, as a prayer in versicle and response. To 
stipulate for having whole chapters of the Bible in the public 
Service, merely because they are chapters (quite an accidental and 
arbitrary division after all) appears to us to involve somewhat too 
stiff and mechanical a view of a service, which, on the one part, 
is a symbol of graciousness, and, on the other, a u free-will offer¬ 
ing” of love. It seems more in accordance with Church prin¬ 
ciples, to preserve oneness in the subject, than in the mere ex¬ 
ternal form; one parable, or one miracle, or one short collection 
of precepts tending to the same point (such as the Gospels of the 
Church contain) is quite as much as the spiritual eye can take in 
at one view. Add to which, that, where the selection is regu¬ 
lated according to any merely mechanical standard, there is 
great danger of anomalies, which the Church esteems more serious 
than the omission of chapters, or portions of chapters. Our own 
Service, catholic as it is, is not without this inconvenience. 
Thus, the daily routine of Second Lessons serves occasionally to 
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bring before the casual and undisciplined hearer, (and on Sunday 
too,) chapters, of a subject so oppressively awful, and, we will 
add, out of character with the time, as Matt. xxvi. xxvii. or John, 
xviii. xix. 

That the Bible, then, is in the hands of the Church to be dealt 
with in such a way as the Church shall consider best for the ex¬ 
pression of her own mind at the time; that, moreover, it is set 
forth by the Church, with a view to its being reverently contem¬ 
plated as an object of faith, and not given into hand as a weapon 
for intellectual exercise, this may surely be considered as a Ca¬ 
tholic axiom. 

But, it is quite another question, what amount of Scripture the 
Church shall put out in her public Service; and upon this point. 
Catholics actually differ without ceasing to be Catholics, though 
undoubtedly the difference is one of very considerable impor¬ 
tance. The Abbe Gueranger makes it a part of the heretical 
to object to the Catholic, (by which, he, of course means the 
Roman) Service, that it is niggardly in its supply of direct Scrip¬ 
ture. But this was the very grievance of Quignonius, who was 
no heretic, but a Cardinal. The following account of the Bre¬ 
viary of this divine is from a well-known Tract, and bears closely, 
in several respects, upon our immediate purpose. 

" In the year 1536 Quignonius, Cardinal of Santa Crux, compiled a 
Breviary under the sanction of Clement VII., and published it under bis 
successor Paul III. This Ritual, the use of which was permitted, but 
not formally enjoined, by the Holy See, was extensively adopted for forty 
years, when it was superseded by the Franciscan Breviary, as the now 
authorized one may be called, in consequence of a Bull of Pius V. The 
Cardinal’s Breviary was drawn up on principles far more agreeable to 
those on which the Reformation was conducted, and apparently with the 
same mixture of right and wrong in the execution. With a desire of 
promoting the knowledge of Scripture, it showed somewhat of a rude 
dealing with received usages, and but a deficient sense of what is impro¬ 
perly called the imaginative part of religion. His object was to adapt 
the devotions of the Church for private reading, rather than chaunting in 
choir, and so to encourage something higher than that almost theatrical 
style of worship, which, when reverence is away, will prevail, alternately 
with a slovenly and hurried performance, in the performance of Church 
music. Accordingly, he left out the versicles, responses, and texts, 
which, however suitable in Church, yet in private took more time, as he 
says, to find in the existing formularies than to read when found. He 
speaks in bis preface expressly of the ‘ perplexus ordo’ on which the of¬ 
fices w’ere framed. But his great reform was as regards the reading of 
Scripture. He complains that, whereas it was the ancient rule that the 
Psalms should be read through weekly, and the Bible yearly, both prac¬ 
tices have been omitted. The Ferial or week-day Service had been super¬ 
seded by the Service for Feast-days, as being shorter} and for that reason 
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every day, even through Lent, was turned into a Festival. To obviate 
the temptation which led to this irregularity, he made the Ferial Service 
about the length of that of the old Feast-day; and he found space in 
these contracted limits for the reading of the Psalms, and the whole 
Bible, except part of the Apocalypse, in the week and the year respec¬ 
tively, by omitting the popular legends of the Saints which had been 
substituted for them.” 

It appears, then, that there have been times, when even Rome 
herself has been not without misgiving, lest, in the words of the 
above Tract, she may have been “ defrauding her children of their 
portion of meat in due season/’ by dealing out Scripture to them 
with too sparing a hand. It should be said, however, that the 
Abbe Gueranger, consistently with himself, esteems the act of 
Quignonius and his Pope as a mere temporizing expedient, and 
pronounces his Breviary, where original, to be uncatholic. 

Considering the inestimable preciousness of the gift of Scrip¬ 
ture, it may well be doubted, whether there be not something 
which savours of abuse in the scant measure, according to 
which the Roman Breviary, as existing, dispenses it. M. d’Au- 
bigne, we remember, says, that one of the causes which turned 
Luther against Rome, was the fact of discovering, for the first 
time, in the private study of the Bible, the history of Samuel’s 
infancy. This particular statement of omission, indeed, happens 
to be an error; for being curious to get at the rights of the 
story, we turned to the Breviary, and, sure enough, there we 
found the history of Samuel, just in the place where it might 
have been expected; i. e. at the time of year when it is read 
in our own Church. So w r e are obliged to conclude, either that 
Luther calumniated his Church, or M. d’Aubigne, Luther. But, 
though this anecdote is fictitious, the probability (on which, per¬ 
haps, the story is grounded) is reasonable enough ; and we do most 
seriously apprehend, that Roman Catholics, for any thing that the 
Church provides to the contrary in her public Services, may live 
and die in very serious iguorance of their Bibles; whether greater 
than that of many Protestants is another matter, but still, great 
enough. For the selections in the Breviary are very partial in¬ 
deed ; and then, it is no one but a Priest, who need know the 
Breviary. We do not like even to seem to speak critically of the 
proceedings of the Church, or any part of it; but we should 
have thought that the general diffusion of Scriptural knowledge 
which accompanied the Reformation, whether as a cause or a re¬ 
sult, w r as one of those phenomena in the course of the world, for 
which the Church, in her palmy days, would have been prepared, 
and have met by some masterly stroke, if we may so say, of 
spiritual policy ; whereas, under actual circumstances, it would 
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really appear to have been an emergency, with which, whether 
from her corruptions, or her divisions, the Church of the time was 
ill-prepared to cope. The especial office of the Catholic Church 
surely is neither to obstruct such torrents, till they rush into ir¬ 
regular channels, nor, on the other hand, to let them take their 
course; but to discern, by virtue of her divine instinct, their 
actual tendency, and to turn them to her own account. Whereas, 
the Church of the latter centuries, instead of exerting herself to 
i meet the demand of the times, has seemed to act irresolutely; 
vacillating (if it may be said) between blunt resistance and weak 
concession. She has been like one, not knowing her own mind; 
and her course during the sixteenth century in at first acquiescing 
in the Breviary of Cardinal Quignonius, and then, all at once, 
adopting the Franciscan abridgement,* was a kind of type of the 
principle of conduct, in this instance, which has characterized her 
later annals. 

On the other and heretical side, the mere wording of Scrip¬ 
ture, nay, the mere volume, as made up of so much letter-press, 
in a certain binding, has been the object of an absolutely super¬ 
stitious regard; while its contents, whose one true meaning is in 
the keeping of the Catholic Church, have been the mere signal 
for disunion, and pabulum of self-will. 

With respect to other peculiarities of the liturgical system, to 
which adversaries of the Church have objected, as well as to its 
traditionary character, there ought, as we feel, to be far less room 
for controversy among persons of a Catholic profession. 

The demand, that all parts of the Divine Service should be in¬ 
telligible to every capacity; that there should be no “ mystery,” 
nothing symbolical in its ceremonial or decorative accompani¬ 
ments, nor of especial sacredness in the language in which it is 
solemnized, is surely nothing else than a result, however un¬ 
suspected, of the rationalistic temper. It proceeds upon an 
entire misconception of the character and end of Divine Worship; 
treating it as something directed rather to man’s instruction than 
to God’s glory. Into the proper idea of a Liturgy, teaching does 
not enter; it is an act of ministering. The glory and sun of the 
liturgical system is, as we have said more than once, the Holy 
Eucharist; to this all other parts of the Divine Office are intro¬ 
ductory, or subservient. And, accordingly, this great popular 
misconception of the use and intention of the Liturgy, as some¬ 
thing designed chiefly and directly for man’s benefit, came in 
with the abolition of the “ daily Sacrifice,” of which for fifteen 
hundred and more years the sanctuaries of Christendom had 
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never once been unconscious. Edifying, indeed, the divine 
Service will be, if aught in this world can edify; but it will strike 
the worshipper no otherwise than as his mind has been sub¬ 
dued into the obedience of faith, and attuned to the celestial 
harmonies. Now, to stipulate that Divine Worship shall be with¬ 
out mystery, is to desire that it shall want that which is the very 
soul of religion. To strip the Christian Ritual of mystery, would 
be to make it ipso facto irreligious. How can it come to us like 
a dispensation of God ; how be a reverent vehicle of our services to 
Him, and yet be explicit or familiar? Is the work of Nature, one 
way in which He speaks to us, devoid of mystery ? Is the Bible? 
What do most persons understand of the Lessons, which are the 
most obviously instructive portions of our Church Service? Or 
rather, what can they understand of them, except they be ready 
to take them as full of mysteries, and upon trust? It has been 
well said, that nothing is easily learned, which is worth learning. 
The recondite character of the Church system is a condition of 
its value, and we will add a pledge of its divinity. 

After the pattern of the Almighty Creator, the Church has 
ever taught her children by the eye as well as by the ear. It is 
not by mere reasonings that men are powerfully moved to good 
or evil, but by imagination; and where pictures, or the like 
of them, are not presented before their bodily eyes, they will 
form them for themselves in their minds’ eye. But this is a cir¬ 
cuitous process, and unsatisfactory withal. To take an instance, 
if it be not too sacred. Whose faith could subsist on words 
only throughout such a time as the holiest week of the year ? 
It lives, if it live at all, in the midst of mental pictures. Or who 
is there, but at the moment of performing the most solemn of 
all Christian acts, is fain to rest in idea upon the image which 
the crucifix, or at least a picture of the Crucifixion, sets before 
the eye ? All this shows the reasonableness of the Church’s 
representative, or, if the word be not too bold, her scenic me¬ 
thod. Instruction by itself is a dull cold thing; the Church is 
not only a school, but a home, in which we do not think of our 
friends but see them ; we have not to tax our memories against the 
evidence of our senses, but to use our eyes in the midst of scenes 
redolent of childhood, and countenances beaming with sympathy. 

But as home joys presume congenial hearts, so the Church, 
even were she to put out all her strength, would not reveal her¬ 
self to any but such as love her. She goes on witnessing in her 
own steady unflinching way, and seems to say to those around 
her, “ If you really love me, as you say, you will surely take 
pains to find me out. If I seem to you cold, or again eccen¬ 
tric or unintelligible, are you sure it is not because you are de- 
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ceiving yourselves, and imputing to my perverseness what comes 
of your own indifference ? My intimate friends do not think me 
stiff and enigmatical; to strangers I do not care to explain my¬ 
self; not because I am haughty and careless about their good will, 
but because I am sure it is the truest kindness to them, as well 
as to those who deserve of me far better than they, not to stoop 
to their humour, and open at their bidding.” 

That this is the kind of deportment which the Church wears 
in other instances, few surely will question; and she is con¬ 
sistent with herself where, in her Services, she closes up, to use 
the poet’s phrase, except to earnest and sympathizing hearts. 
Such is the way of every best friend; such is the way of Holy 
Scripture, which is but another modulation of the same Divine 
Voice; nay (for the parallel is not out of place) such was the way 
of our Lord Himself when on earth; and what is the Church 
but His abiding Representative ? 

Intricacy of rubrics and elaborateness of ceremonial are much 
in the same predicament with emblematic forms and significant 
actions, as respects both the faculty of plausible objection, and 
the difficulty of available defence. Yet one should think that 
many of those with whom such matters form a topic of triumph¬ 
ant declamation, may detect themselves at out-of-the-way times 
(being, as they often are, conscientious and tender-hearted per¬ 
sons) in the act of following instincts which they are for stifling 
in the subject fittest of all to suggest care and elicit enthusiasm. 
It is very easy to ridicule minute forms and operose arrangements, 
when a person does not analyze his subject; but let one of these 
same orators or philosophers chance to wander so far from the 
cold rules of right reason as to be engrossed by some earthly 
passion; suppose him for instance an ardent lover or an affec¬ 
tionate husband, what a prodigality of care, what a minuteness 
and variety of attention will he bestow' on the “ object of his 
affections,” as far as his taste can suggest or bis means allow ! 
How w'ill he watch his expressions ! how will he adopt the cur¬ 
rent forms of endearment, however unwonted in his case! How 
many weaknesses of dress or superfluities of furniture or equip¬ 
ment w'ill he contentedly, nay, fervidly adopt! How' will he 
lavish his guineas by tens or hundreds, or even thousands, accord¬ 
ing to the length of his purse (we speak from facts) on a bracelet, 
a few lace pocket handkerchiefs, a boudoir, or a parterre! 
Would she think meanwhile that all this was a mere empty 
unreal homage, outward because it was shown in acts, lip¬ 
serving because it was eloquent, formal because it was conside¬ 
rate, puzzling because it displayed itself in many various ways, 
to be suspected because it abounded in demonstrations, slavish 
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because it was obedient, selfish because self-denying, and too 
carefully measured because shown in irrational excesses ? And 
what, on the other hand, would she say to him if he were to talk 
of making love upon the principles of political economy? We 
hope this illustration is not unbecoming; but surely so it is, that 
persons’ instincts are more reasonable than their reasonings, and 
that if they could but be prevailed upon to treat religion in a 
straight-forward common sense kind of way, instead of mounting 
upon stilts to consider it, and thus taking up a position at once 
ambitious and unnatural, just high enough to clear the region of 
experience, yet too low to be independent of it, they would re¬ 
cognize in the outward expression of the Church’s mind the very 
language of (sanctified) human nature. 

With respect, especially, to the multifarious provisions and 
complicated order of rubrics, the Abb6 Gueranger has an obser¬ 
vation which strikes us as both pious and rational. He esteems 
it as at once symbolical, and a discipline. 

^ There is no harm,” he says, <e in the rules of the Service being 
numerous and complex. It teaches the Clergy how sedulously they are to 
do the Lord's work —p. 394. 

In the same way, Fasting is at once a vivid symbol of the peni¬ 
tential life, and a step in it. Yet it is a very small thing in itself, 
so small that to many it seems frivolous and unworthy of its 
object. But, as a revered writer has remarked, 

“ Let any one consider from his childhood upwards by what the greater 
part of his habits have been formed, and by what they are continued $ 
not by any great acts or great sacrifices, (as far as any thing might be 
relatively great,) but a succession of petty actions, whose effect he could 
not at any time foresee, or thought too minute to leave any trace be¬ 
hind them, and which have, in fact, whether for good or for evil, made 
him what he is. Practice will universally show that the motive ennobles 
the action, not that the action dishonours the motive. ‘ True it is/ says 
Bishop Taylor, ‘ that religion snatches even at little things ; and as it 
teaches us to observe all the great commandments and significations of 
duty, so it is not willing to pretermit any thing, which, although by its 
greatness it cannot of itself be considerable, yet by its smallness it may : 
become a testimony of the greatness of the affection, which would not 
omit the least minutes of love and duty.’ 

And this thoughtful and affectionate passage may serve also as 
an answer to any other objection of the anti-liturgist founded oil 
the discomfort of such practices as omitting a breakfast, or 
kneeling on the hard pavement. 

One serious difficulty which Protestants find in the liturgi- 
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cal system is grounded, according to the Abbe, on the fact of its 
implying “ human mediation.” If this refer to the Invocation 
of Saints, it can hardly be called part of the Liturgy, as such; 
part of the actual Catholic system, as manifested in places, it is ; 
but as a person might invoke the Saints out of mere private re¬ 
ligious fancy without recognising the principle of the Liturgy, 
(or public sacrifice of Prayer and Praise offered on behalf of the 
Church by her divinely-accredited Minister,) at all; so, as we 
l trust, and as, indeed, all Catholics will agree, the essence of 
the Liturgy is quite independent of the Invocation of Saints as 
mediators. But where by “ human mediation” is intended the 
intercessory character of the Priesthood, such an objection 
strikes, of course, at the root, not of the Liturgy only, but of the 
Church. 

In expressing our general agreement in the views of the able 
and interesting writer whose work we are criticizing, we have 
no wish to lose sight of the fact, that he is of one communion, 
and ourselves of another. This we observe, not less in anti¬ 
cipation of probable objection, than as a safeguard against the 
unreality which is the sure consequence of seeming to treat as 
an actual, what, in our case, is more or less of an imaginary, 
system. There can be no doubt that, were we to go no farther 
than the outward symbols of our national religious character, 
such, for instance, as the visible arrangement of our churches, 
or the current language of the time, we should be met at every 
step by a practical contradiction to the very first principles of 
the Abb6*s work. So far from the Holy Eucharist being in the 
usual practice of the Anglican Church the nucleus of the litur¬ 
gical Service, it is a pure accident of it, if any thing can be one. 
Whereas a sermon is (practically) regarded as of the essence of 
Divine Worship, the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar is not. 
Our service, as it is ordinarily administered, leads persons to the 
gate of the Holy City, and there leaves them. The “ daily 
Bread” of the religious life is replaced, in the actual Protestant 
system, by the husks of a mere capricious teaching. Instead 
of being regularly sustained by wholesome food, the little ones of 
Christ are now starved upon stones, now stimulated by cordials. 
The Word of God is made of none effect by our traditions. At 
the consecration of churches (speaking generally,) the Eucharist is 
not esteemed a necessary part of the service. In many churches 
the Altar is eclipsed by the pulpit; and the reading desk is made 
to 'look like a pulpit. The very prayers are preached , or, at 
least, read as an address to the people. The first question to 
parties coming from church is, “ whom did you hear f” The very 
recital of the prayers is a subject of criticism, and the chief 
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study of the minister invoking blessings on the people is, to 
be impressive. Such words as “ solemnize,” “ celebrate,” and 
others which imply an act , a mystery, an oblation , are superseded 
by those which import that man is the object, and intellectual 
illumination the end, of Divine Service. We think a step is 
gained, when persons go so far as to talk of “ performing a cere¬ 
mony While then things are as they are, it seems almost like 
mere bombastic trifling, to talk as if they were as they should be; 
and this is, we suppose, a difficulty of which not a few persons 
are conscious at the present time. However, there seems to us 
but one way of meeting the difficulty of our position; and that is, 
not to keep the true standard out of sight, or endeavour to mis¬ 
represent facts, as they exist among ourselves, into an apparent 
conformity with it; but to exhibit the glorious ideal at the risk 
of seeming visionary, and to expose the actual deviations from it, 
with the certainty of being thought treacherous. 

In all, then, that we have cited, our author appears to us to 
take a just view of the leading characteristic differences between 
the Catholic and Protestant tempers in the matter of external re¬ 
ligion. And this is the whole amount of agreement with him, 
to which we pledge ourselves. Where he considers, unlike the 
more liberal and discriminating of his own communion, that, 
apart from visible connexion with the see of St. Peter, Catholi¬ 
cism (even in heart and spirit ) there can be none; where he 
speaks as if England were as systematically and rootedly Protes¬ 
tant as Zurich or Geneva; where he takes no more notice of the 
English Prayer-book than of the Confession of Augsburg (though 
sufficiently catholic withal to have been once all but recognized 
by the see of St. Peter itself) there we must consider him either 
very ill-informed, or very partial; though, on the other hand, we 
ought to be slow to judge him by a volume, which is but the first of 
a series. But, desiring at present to confine ourselves to a very 
general and preliminary view of the subject, we are less con¬ 
cerned to speak of the points in which, possibly from misunder¬ 
standing or through precipitancy, we seem to differ seriously from 
our author, than of those in which, as brother Catholics, we have 
the pleasure of feeling that we go along with him. We can as¬ 
sure our readers, whatever they may think, that praise is ever the 
pleasantest portion of our task. And now for one or two re¬ 
marks in the way of deduction from all that has been already 
said. 

The external system of the Church Catholic will never be ap¬ 
preciated, until it is felt to be the correlative of certain deep-set 
principles of our nature. It is no mere accident of religion, it is 
of its substance ; no adscititious ornament, but a spontaneous 
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and native development. Forms are the expression of the Mind 
of the Spirit; rites are breathing words; ceremonies, the signs of 
momentous truths. How then can we degrade them , and yet 
keep inviolate the great Sacramental principle of which they are 
in essence, though not of course in detail, the necessary result? 
In the majesty of her symbolical system, the Church stands out 
as the Vestibule of Heaven, guaranteeing by the conspicuous 
beauty of the exterior, the undisclosed treasures of the courts 
within. Thus is it that, in the loftiness and symmetry of her 
fabrics are typified the ideas of dignity and grace; that her vest¬ 
ments bespeak holiness, and her rubrics order; that her hymns 
are an echo of angelic harmonies, and her festivals a pledge of 
saintly communion. These are the provisions by which the 
Church meets the cravings of man’s better nature after the truly 
fair and the permanently satisfying; these are what she gives her 
children in exchange for what she takes away. These are the 
reliefs by which she graciously tempers the severity of the 
Christian rule, cheers the hours of loneliness, and sustains under 
the trials of self-discipline. The Church is designed to be 
“ wife and children” to a man; the adequate object of all his 
feelings of “ mystery,” “tenderness,” “reverence,” and the like; 
the divinely appointed channel of that “ manifold more in this 
present time,” which is promised, though with many drawbacks, 
as a compensation for real sacrifices. 

But if the Church’s symbolical principle be a manifest allevia¬ 
tion to the rigour of her ascetic, this latter is no less certainly, in 
its way, the appointed check upon the fascinating tendencies of her 
symbolism. It is only they who have forsworn the world in 
good earnest who duly earn the privilege of these transporting 
Services, or deeply prize them; whereby, again, the Church 
appears to shadow forth the truth, which nature also attests, 
that rest is for those only who labour. And this, we suppose, 
is one reason why none have written with such unction of litur¬ 
gical solemnities as the members of religious houses; — our 
author is a case in point. This, again, why in Catholic Europe 
generally, and especially in France, true devotional sympathies 
seem to have declined in connexion with the decay of the ascetic 
life. And this is what we fear about Germany, and we will add 
about ourselves also; that, in these loose times, people will be 
taking up Catholicism as mere poetry or (esthetics . We would 
be among the last to under-value symptoms of returning health 
any where, and we do not at all deny that what begins with the 
imagination often ends with the heart. Again, it is admitted 
that true religion is the condition of a perfect taste. What we 
fear is, lest any should mistake taste for religion, which is one of 
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the forms of disease, not unlikely to accompany the reaction from 
the plague of rationalism, which has infected all Europe, Catholic 1 
as well as Protestant, during the latter centuries, and that coun¬ 
try most fearfully of all, in which the Spirit of Self-will first 
erected itself (under whatever circumstances of extenuation) 
against the Visible Presence of Christ in the world. 

This, then, is one abuse of Ritual and Ceremonial religion; the 
taking it up as a mere literature or philosophy. Another, of an 
opposite kind, is that to which the later English Church has cer¬ 
tainly tended ; the habit of over-valuing forms, qua forms. This, 
if we may say it with due respect, would seem to have been the 
leaning of Archbishop Laud; whom we find setting store by such 
acts as bowing to the Altar, while at the same time entering pro¬ 
tests, (extorted probably by the necessities of the time,) against 
the full and consistent view of the great doctrine, which gives to 
the Altar its especial claim upon the homage of the Christian wor¬ 
shipper.* This is an illustration of the line of thought and pro¬ 
ceeding (we are far from imputing it in its full extent to the revered 
divine in question) which has often given our Church an unreal 
and unkindly appearance in the eyes of warm-hearted and, again, 
clear-headed, observers ; nor can we regard the odium she has 
sustained on account of it as auy part of that cross which is the 
appointed portion of Christ’s true people. The Catholic 
Church, let its enemies say what they will, is neither cold, nor 
foolish; she supplies food for the most ardent spirits, the ten- 
derest hearts, the most glowing imaginations; and the really 
greatest minds have ever been leavened by her spirit and de¬ 
voted to her cause. Where, in this or that place, she fails to 
subdue the pride of the intellectual, to awaken the sympathies 
of the affectionate, or to direct the zeal of the enthusiastic, two 
accounts may be given of the matter; the one, that her powers 
have been thwarted by man’s self-will, (which is no proof of their 
inadequacy to their proper ends, unless the failure of divine gifts 
be also a proof of their insufficiency;) the Other, that she has 
not fairly put them out. It may be, that therefore men have not 
“ danced” because she has not “ piped have not “ lamented” 
because she has not <( mourned.” The Catholic system in this 
country is just now beginning, after a long interval of torpor, 
(there is no occasion to determine how long an one), to lay hold 
both of the most gifted minds and the most energetic spirits of 
the time; and this effect is remarkably coincident with a deeper 
understanding, as well as a more enthusiastic estimate, of the 
ritual and ceremonial branch of it. And we cannot but think, 
that the more persons get to see that the forms of the Church 


* Vide the Canons of 1642. 
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are signs of realities, and not mere securities for decency, the more 
earnestly they will contend for the system as a system , and the less 
punctiliously stickle for this or that detail of it. There are re¬ 
spected persons, who really seem to think, for instance, that, ex¬ 
cept there be two candlesticks upon the Altar, “ actum erit de 
republic^ nostra.” Now we value the seemly and expressive 
decorations of the Holy Table as much as most people; and were 
the permission of our own Church less explicit than it is as to the 
particular usage in question, we should still think that the Ordi¬ 
nary had unlimited power to allow matters of this kind, and 
might, naturally enough, revert to ancient practice, or to the 
practice of the Catholic Church in general, in points not actually 
forbidden by our own rubric. Also we speak from experience 
in saying, that appropriate observances of this kind tend to draw 
out latent reverence to a surprising extent; and contribute, in 
their own place, to set even the Church’s enemies “ at peace with 
her.” Where, however, after a fair trial, they give positive of¬ 
fence to serious minds, or tend to estrange persons from commu¬ 
nion, they ought not, surely, to be insisted upon, that is, as mere 
matters of form. All those whose objections are worth consider¬ 
ing will come in time to see that such things are parts of a great 
and most important whole ; and the more they are insisted upon 
in this light (in their due degree) the better. In the meantime, 
the greatest possible allowance ought surely to be made for the 
scruples of really conscientious persons who are alive to the 
danger of mere formalism; a thing of which it is impossible to 
speak in terms of too strong reprobation. We have said that the 
New Testament is not really, though it is apparently, anti -formal; 
but ant [formalistic it is in every page, and w’ith even clamorous 
earnestness. We have contended at length that the Gospel being 
spiritual is no proof that it has excluded forms ; let us now ac¬ 
knowledge without any kind of reluctance, or reserve, that its 
essence is, to be spiritual. 

As, then, one danger incident to an awakened regard for exter¬ 
nals is that of a merely imaginative view of religion; another is 
that of what may be called “ the theatrical” in worship. And 
by the theatrical we mean, doing things for effect. We do 
not of course say that effect, in the true sense of the word, is 
not to be an object in the appointments of Divine Service ; for 
who doubts that effect is sometimes but another word for edifica¬ 
tion ? All we deny is, that it ought to be the one, or the first, 
object. Our meaning will be made plain by an extreme instance. 
We have seen what, we must confess, was to us a painful repre¬ 
sentation of a (so-called) “ altar” erected at Buckingham Palace 
on the occasion of a late christening. It was decorated (as repre- 
i i 2 
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sented) or rather laden , with plate (one article of which was 
“ a gold salver” illuminated by several candelabra, and embroi¬ 
dered with the sacred initials. The part of the room chosen 
for its situation looked like a recess, such as is often filled by 
a sideboard ; to which, indeed, the affair in question seemed, 
from the sketch, to bear no slight resemblance. On a bracket 
some way up the wall was a bust, apparently, of George IV., 
as of some tutelary saint, or rather, presiding genius. We fear 
that this representation must have been substantially correct, as 
it was confirmed by the Court Circular. Now we will venture 
to ask, with all due deference to those un-ecclesiastical officers 
who are said to have the ordering of these royal, but yet sacred 
and significant ceremonials, what has an altar to do with a christ¬ 
ening any where; least of all in a drawing-room? The covering 
(with its embroidery!) is said to have become the perquisite of 
some official; and has probably by this time shared the fate of 
the splendid new-gilt altar at which the marriage of our sovereign 
was celebrated, and been sold by auction. This, then, may suffice 
to explain what we mean by the theatrical principle in religion. 
Yet, we verily believe, that there are persons who look upon 
altar-cloths, altar-candelabra, and perhaps even altar-plate, as 
grounded on no higher kind of propriety than that, the sense of 
which dictated the “ getting up” of the scene we have just de¬ 
scribed ; for we do not question that even this miserably anoma¬ 
lous and ill-timed display originated in a certain sense of propriety. 
And we will say also, that we are glad to think of high ecclesias¬ 
tical countenance having been extended, on this occasion, to the 
principle at least of costliness in such arrangements. 

All forms, then, in so far as they are religious, being symbols 
of things spiritual; uniformity will, as the Abbe reminds us, be 
the result, and therefore the token, of the “ unity of the Spirit.” 
In the words of Archdeacon Manning, “ is it not certain that 
uniformity is the silent and symbolical language of unity ? Is 
there any law in God’s works, which has not its own invariable 
form? What is the variety of nature, but the uniform expression 
of a variety of laws, not a various expression of any one law ? ”* 
Where there “ is one heart,” there will be also “one way.” (Jer. 
xxxii. 39.) The Abbe accordingly traces the variety of rite in 
the Church, so far as it exists, to an insufficient estimate of the 
importance of Christian unity, and proposes to get over the diffi¬ 
culty by adopting Rome as the centre. Here he opens a ques¬ 
tion, which the readers will readily forgive us for not entering 
upon at the end of a long article. All, therefore, which we will 
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at present say is, that, in his views of the importance of Christian 
unity, and of the futility of all attempts to procure uniformity 
without it, he may be assured, if that be any consolation, of the 
cordial sympathy of many an English heart. Uniformity in modes 
of worship (such uniformity at least, as is not inconsistent with 
giving due scope for local peculiarities, the true “ harmony in 
variety ” of Catholicism) there can never be without the spirit of 
mutual love, and humble obedience. By our own ecclesiastical 
superiors the very attempt at uniformity is given up in despair ; 
the strict enforcement of our rubrics even in those points (com¬ 
paratively few) where they are explicit, is declared to be an im¬ 
possibility. Accordingly, “each hath a psalm, hath an interpre¬ 
tation, hath a doctrine,” of his own. The varieties of practice 
in any single diocese, even those most vigilantly overlooked, 
surpass belief; and the perplexities to which the minds of serious 
and well-disposed Clergymen are consequently exposed, may be 
gathered from the pages of every successive number of the British 
Magazine. If then uniformity be the symbol of unity, what, alas, 
must be the distractions of the Church of England ! 

And surely, no Catholic heart but must yearn after a more 
stringent rule, and a more united action, not merely throughout 
England, but throughout Christendom. We cordially go along 
with the author whose work we have been reviewing, in what we 
may call his unnational spirit. We can have no sympathy with 
the Gallican party, so far as it is at issue with the Ultra-montane. 
National theories, even the Gallican, (which is also more or less 
the theory of every state in the Roman Communion,) appear to 
us to involve a subtle Erastianism, besides betokening an in¬ 
adequate estimate of the fulness and freedom of Gospel privi¬ 
leges. And with this profession of sympathy, we take our leave 
of the Abb6; heartily wishing him health and long life to com¬ 
plete the arduous and important work of which the present 
volume is but the first instalment. 
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There cannot be a surer indication of the religious tendencies 
of a nation than the turn of its poetry. The lighter and easier 
styles, especially, show us whither the current is flowing. Tell 
us what young gentlemen and ladies are writing about, and we I 
will hazard at least a conjecture as to the religious sentiment that 
soon will most prominently characterize not merely the words but 
the deeds of the coming age. Give us, therefore, this divine 
auxiliary on our side, and we will let you dictate, denounce, pro- ' 
scribe and even persecute, as you please. Providence has placed 
in our hands powers that laugh to scorn your petty dominion. 
Shall not mind prevail over matter? We will ensnare and lead 
away your captains, your chiefs, your mightiest men of war, your 
garrisons and your multitude ; yes, and you yourselves; and bring 
about that you shall humbly and cheerfully keep for us, the lines 
and fortresses you are now rearing, as you vainly suppose, against 
us. 

For here and there shall spring up in the very midst of your 
array kindred spirits, that catching but the distant sounds of our j 
solemn strain, shall at once be drawn to it, as by a secret charm, | 
which every where claims its own. No bulwark so strong, no par ¬ 
tition so impermeable shall obstruct its unseen attraction. When 
for the appointed time your eyes have marvelled at our mystic 
order, and in your ears have thrilled our heaven-blest tones, then 
shall your walls fall down, and we shall peaceably advance to 
occupy our destined heritage. To us must you come for “a cun¬ 
ning player upon the harp” to lay the evil spirit when it troubleth 
you. One by one, as the ministers of your wrath, and the mes- | 
sengers of your fierce decrees advance against us, soon as they 
list our awful theme, they shall throw aside their weapons and 
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their defences, and enter the prophetic choir; till you at last seek¬ 
ing us in the worst extremity of your rage, shall suddenly leave 
your earthly power.and state, and in the humbler guise of peace 
and sanctity, crave an entrance to our company. 

There is that intimate relation between religion and poetry that 
it is not possible to think of them separately. They are so nearly 
the same, they occupy so entirely the same portion of the powers 
and affections, they are such natural rivals, that they must be either 
friends or foes; they must either help or injure one another; either 
be as one, or involve in natural contradictions and ruin the whole 
heart, mind, soul and strength of man. Ask what that is which men 
feel to be something above themselves, which ennobles them, and 
gives them the consciousness of being raised by an unseen power 
to a higher rank in the scale of beings;—which diffuses a peculiar 
light and hue, in which they alone see the world and man; which 
is a refuge from anxiety, trouble, and every earthly ill;—which 
seems true grace and loveliness, and harmony;—which carries 
them into a heaven of its own, and shows them unutterable things; 
which seeks and pursues as it were a reality—an eternal existence 
in the midst of these perishing surfaces of things;—which creates 
all things anew;—which gathers a holy brotherhood and enables 
the soul to recognize or to imagine beings like itself or of its own 
sphere and consistence whether in earth or where it knows not;— 
which brings on a disrelish, and contempt of this visible frame 
and course;—which purifies the motives and shews in their proper 
light all that is petty and vicious, ever measuring discord by har¬ 
mony, imperfection by perfection, deformity by beauty, meanness 
by sublimity;—which they that have it, would part with for no 
prize of earth, and feel to be the best part of themselves? What is 
that but something religious? Yet is not poetry this? 

A mind poetical, but not in its religion, must needs be in an 
habitual state of religious indifference or rebellion. Even if it 
contemplate the Deity and some portions of His works with a 
poetic eye, still as it may do that without its poetry lightening 
and adorning that special track and way by which the Deity has 
willed that He should be approached by rnan, so it suffers the ex¬ 
treme peril of having its conscience and its reason at cross pur¬ 
poses with that almost master-faculty—its creative or poetic power. 

One may see how integral a portion of the common nature of 
man poetry is, and how serious a mutilation and disability it is to 
be wanting in it, from the consideration how many religious 
motives and arguments there are, which cannot be felt and appre¬ 
ciated without the help of poetry. Thus the Bible is not merely 
written in an imaginative style, but appeals throughout to the 
imagination in an argumentative manner; as if it were an integral 
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quality of the pious mind. Revelation and nature agree in the 
poetic beauty and majesty of circumstance, with which they are 
clothed. What a superfluity of splendour, what a needless exac¬ 
titude of fitness, there seems in both of them ! Why should the 
Almighty, then, we may reverently say, have been at such pains 
to speak to the eye and heart of man? Was it not possible for 
the things to be done, the warning given, or the message to be 
conveyed as truly and effectually with less pompous, or striking, 
or moving accompaniments? 

The world, revelation tells us, was created not merely by the 
Almighty will, but with solemn successive fiats of creation;—four 
noble rivers watered Eden;—Cherubinis, with flaming swords 
that turned every way, kept our fallen parents from the tree of 
life;—the fountains of the great deep were broken up, and the 
windows of heaven were opened, and all the high hills that were 
under the whole heaven were covered, to drown the reprobate 
world;—the bow in the cloud was the token that man should not 
fear a return of that visitation;—and so on from the beginning 
to the end of revelation ;—the Divine mercy and the Divine jus¬ 
tice ;—whether the scene be earth or heaven;—every word and 
deed of Omnipotence has been so spoken or so done, that the 
very manner, and sound, and look, quite apart from the purport 
of the thing, should win, or sooth, or please, or pain, or terrify; 
and leave some suitable and significant image impressed on the 
senses and memory of the Church to the end of time. 

Had this been otherwise, if it be not profane to imagine it, 
there would have been an absolute discordance and contrariety 
between revelation and nature. Nature is not so much poetical 
as poetry itself. The philosopher proves nature to be utilitarian. 
Be it so. We will not quarrel with his argument, if he will only 
conduct it with becoming reverence, and not disparage his sub¬ 
ject by rude familiarity and unnecessary illustrations from human 
contrivances. But there is a higher subject we should like to 
see taken up;—the lessons to be gathered from the poetry of 
nature, apart from its evident usefulness; from its beauty; its 
scenic displays ; its gorgeous pomp ; its brilliant hues ; its terrors 
and its soothings; its paroxysms and its calms; its risings and 
its settings, its openings and its closings ; its awful unchange¬ 
ableness and its ceaseless changes. How little of all this is 
necessary, as far as we can see, to mere animal subsistence and 
enjoyment ! Man might have thriven and grown centuries old, 
surrounded by Serbonian bogs, and under a Cimmerian sky: 
or without the organ of sight, or faculties for apprehending 
beauty. s 

There is no purpose of mere animal life that might not have been 
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answered quite as well without such a thing as beauty or gran¬ 
deur being in the number of created things. A very few, and, 

weighed in some scales, very trifling changes would have made 

the difference—a difference to them that are blessed with eyes 
that see, and ears that ear, but no difference to the consistent 
utilitarian. A very little change in the constitution and laws of 
light would have made all nature of a dusky brown, or a sickly 
yellow: a very slightly different atmosphere would have ex¬ 
cluded the sight and knowledge of the sun, moon, and stars, 

without an utter exclusion of their light. Trees, shrubs, and 
herbs of the field, might have been all one shape and hue: the 
earth a dead level, with just fall enough for rivers and canals. 
The natural geography of the globe might have run in lines of 
latitude and longitude like the boundaries in the United States. 
Let some one write a book on the Catholicism of nature—its 
rites and ceremonies—its symbols—its infinite redundance of 
ornament—its boundless variety of form—its ceaseless importu¬ 
nity of praise. Let him exclude from count all that may be 
brought under the head of “ utility,” and there will still be a 
countless remainder of superfluous beauties. His work will have 
a sort of parallelism with Paley’s more Protestant undertaking; 
but he need not fear encroaching on the province of that ingenious 
writer. On the contrary, he must purposely reject whatever can 
come under the Paleyan formula. His business will be with 
those features and qualities of the creation which are useless on 
mere physical principles; and only useful, and probably inten¬ 
tional, for their effect on the human soul, as outwardly con¬ 
spiring with its inward instincts to produce and cherish the 
sense of the beautiful, the awful, and the sublime ; qualities so 
completely beside the scope of Paley’s argument, that we might 
suppose a mind entering fully into the Natural Theology without 
having anv faculty at all for apprehending them, or knowing that 
there were such qualities impressed on the physical creation. 
Nay, we are not sure but that, could we suppose a being with all 
our tastes and other faculties, but without any knowledge of that 
creation which we see, except such as he could derive from the 
work we refer to, such a being would not only not conclude 
our world to be grand and beautiful as well as life sustaining and 
pleasurable, but would even infer positively that it w as something 
mean, grovelling, disgusting, and mechanic. 

We have said that the poetic instinct is a subsidiary part of the 
religious instinct; that it is universal; and that nature and reve¬ 
lation are addressed to it. On what other supposition, we will 
ask, would it not be strange and hard, and almost cruel, that so 
many arguments in Scripture are addressed to certain feelings of 
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the poetic class ? How many sacred texts become mere poetic 
phrases, how many noble acts become mere empty romance, 
when tried by the severe rules which these latter times have 
thought it decent to apply to the Inspired Word! How many 
arguments become wholly irrelevant! We are directed not to be 
anxious about food and raiment, because the birds are supported 
without sowing, reaping, and gathering into barns : and because 
lilies are very beautiful without the labour of spinning. We are 
commanded not to swear by the earth, because it is God’s foot¬ 
stool. Wealth is personified, and expressed by the name of a 
false god. The whole manner of our Saviour’s final entrance into 
Jerusalem, considered as a means of converting the Jews, was 
most strikingly contrary to the rules of right reason : the foal of 
an ass, the garments spread on the way, the branches carried 
before, the senseless greetings of children, the empty plaudits of 
a corrupt and fickle multitude. Again, what is meant by holiness 
being given not only to persons, but to things—to inanimate 
matter, which can thereby undergo no change, and most probably 
in the course of events will be transferred to the vilest uses ? 
Again, why is an honourable burial in the sepulchre of our ances¬ 
tors, or in the land of our posterity, made so much of? We have 
heard very sensible people boast they did not think it signified 
whether the mere manner of their death were sublime or ridicu¬ 
lous ; or whether they were buried in a church or a dung-hill. 
The Almighty is first called the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
as if he were not also the God of all his creatures; and then the vast 
doctrine of the immortality of the human soul is built on this slen¬ 
der foundation. The Church is called a body, and a Divine Person 
is called its head. Then the Church is called a chaste virgin, and 
is said to be married to that Divine Person; and that fanciful 
analogy being taken for granted, an argument is gratuitously de¬ 
rived back again of the sanctity of the rite of marriage. We have 
heard a rational theologian, whose arguments against Roman 
Catholicism received the highest sanction ever bestowed in this 
Church, describe this analogy as the casual thoughts of a warm 
and capricious imagination, and w'ith so little foundation in truth 
or sense, that it was a pity it had been introduced into the marriage 
service in the Prayer-book. Again, why is it not only wrong, 
but shocking—in itself horrible, apart from any idea of inexpedi¬ 
ency—that the gifts of God should be purchased with money, 
when it is not concealed that those gifts were from the earliest 
given to very improper persons, and used for very ill purposes. 
Again, let any one go through all the texts commonly argued in 
support of any alleged doctrine, he will find something like 
poetry necessary to discern the force and pertinence of every 
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one of them, and to reject the arguments which may be urged 
against them. We think there is not a single Scripture text 
adduced in proof of the various articles included under the 
doctrine of the Trinity which we have not heard in its turn con¬ 
temptuously rejected as weak, popular, and irrelevant by grave 
theologians, who nevertheless professed their entire belief in the 
doctrine, and that not on Catholic tradition, but on the Scriptural 
proof. 

This last point reminds us of the common remark that the Jews, 
as orientals, and as an unphilosophical people, had more poetry 
than we of the race of Japhet; and that therefore they were dealt 
with more poetically than we are. This, of course, assumes that 
as we are not poetical, we may therefore reasonably require more 
logical and mathematical proof than satisfied them; and should 
also in unison with this,our intellectual difference, deal with religion 
altogether in a more common sense and matter-of-fact way, and 
eschew whatever is liable to the charge of being fanciful, imagina¬ 
tive, semi-human, traditionary, and so forth, as being on that account 
contrary to the proper genius of our religion. But it may reason¬ 
ably excite a misgiving that this matter-of-fact position is not the 
best way of viewing religious things even in our case, when we see 
that the way in which the Jews were dealt with was not so much 
accommodated to the poetical temper, as poetical above the tem¬ 
per, and was rejected by the mass of them, amongst other reasons, 
because they had not poetry enough. What, for example, could 
be more imaginative, more addressed to the higher faculties of the 
mind,as contrasted with common sense and exactness of reasoning, 
than the way in which the house and city of David were imposed 
upon the twelve tribes as the centre of unity, and the golden chain 
to bind together the ancient promises of God and their future 
fulfilment? How many excellent scripture proofs might have 
been adduced to prove that obedience to that line of kings was a 
needless self-subjection, and that the state of the ten tribes was, 
at least, justifiable ! Nay, does not common sense preponderate 
on that side ? So also, of the peculiar manner and guise in which 
the prophets, (and he who was greater than all, John the Baptist), 
declared their missions. They were more poetical than the mass 
of their hearers. So also, most remarkably, of the body of proofs 
from type and prophecy provided by Almighty wisdom for the 
verification of the Messiah,—what a subjection of reason to our 
visionary fancies, to (scripturally) baseless anticipations, to inde¬ 
fensible, and almost indescribable feelings did it require ! And, 
therefore , how r few did receive the Messiah ! They who were 
most occupied in the Scriptures most rejected Him, whereas 
they who received Him w'ere generally persons with no oppor^ 
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tunity of sifting texts, and who were obliged to receive traditionary 
interpretations. So far from the promise of the Messiah, in the 
complete form in which it existed at His coming, being especially 
addressed to the genius of the Jewish people, as distinguished 
from other nations, ancient or modern, we should rather say, that 
in what we call “Jewishness,” i.e. the assemblage of ill qualities, 
which caused the Jews to reject their King, and which now is the 
root of their unbelief, a certain want of poetry is the prevailing 
feature. 

One more observation on the poetry of the Bible and we have 
done. How many actions are there recorded and enshrined on 
the memory of the Church which have no ground of precept, or 
use, and are utterly incomprehensible and absurd if tried by hard 
modern rules ! Such as David pouring out unto the Lord the cup 
of water, which was the blood of the men that went out in jeopardy 
of their lives: and Mary taking a pound of ointment of spikenard, 
very costly, and anointing the feet of Jesus, and wiping His feet 
with her hair. 

And as it is in Scripture, so it is in the Church, which is, in a 
sense, the living Scripture of God—the Word written on the tablet 
of the regenerate heart of man. As it was also with the saints of 
old, so is it now. Wherever Divinity shows itself most confessed, 
as undoubtedly it does confess itself at some times more than at 
others, there is also seen a certain innate grace and dignity, be¬ 
yond the calculations of reason, and in some sort a moral miracle. 
We cannot but see that sometimes the kingdom of heaven comes 
with manifest power. We look back to certain eras as turning 
points and new foundations ; to certain men as having had a spe¬ 
cial work of edification; to certain deeds and incidents as blessed 
to the Church in a large and special way. Well then, we ask, have 
not these been generally of a romantic character; less mundane, 
more divine, than usual ? The Church, may be, was at that time 
in the wilderness, or in prison, or the streets and lanes, the high¬ 
ways, and the hedges;—those men had something heroic about 
them, and acted by a holy instinct rather than by common rules 
of worldly wisdom ;—those deeds and incidents were sudden and 
strange, as though some awful vision had swiftly sped across our 
view. We see not the approach of such things, and know them 
not, except by hidden sympathy;—but when they are gone we 
know what has passed, and what we have lost,—something so 
blessed that no fruits we that remain can ever enjoy of their 
labours can compensate for the absence. A heavenly odour and 
poetic grace attests their true character, and unerringly marks 
the saintliness of the time, the men, and their doings. 

V'XJ'ta yap peroxiarde 7 ro$&v r)he Kyrjpaojp 
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And if people have but eyes to see it, we think they will gene¬ 
rally find that the leading and cardinal points of their lives—the 
friend—the help in time of need—the important crisis—the wise 
advice—the fortunate change—the angel unawares entertained— 
the happy deliverance—the important alternative, whatever the 
things be, for weal or for woe, has something romantic about it; 
something which marks it and sanctifies it; giving it a different 
light and hue from the tenor of life. The scenes that stand out 
from the monotony of the dullest and least diversified course, have 
commonly a sort of tragic dignity. Every now and then passion, 
or enthusiam, or some such madcap intrudes on the most constant 
order of events, laughs at the prudence of men and the neces¬ 
sity of things, stems the ancient currents of cause and effect, and 
sets them to vyork in new directions. Every one's own experience 
will remind him of some poetic passages, which he would consider, 
if any, the places when Providence has most manifestly interfered. 
A friend or a stranger by some act of generosity, some uncalled-for 
kindness, some gratuitous labour, and self-devoted zeal, by the 
patient toil of years, or the brave effort of a day, has given one's 
heart, or one's mind, or one's fortunes that direction which now 
one most thanks heaven for. It was a step perhaps that fools 
might scoff at, and wiser men condemn; a chance throw, that 
missed many, but hit oneself; a labour of hope thrown away on 
tens, or hundreds, or thousands, but most happily productive in 
this solitary instance ; an amiable fatuity of zeal or affection, 
in the face of all human calculations, and despite of common 
experience, but happening for once to be rewarded with success. 
That a person of ordinary goodness, and more than ordinary 
powers, may have been sustained through life by a succession of 
almost miraculous mercies and deliverances, and yet not recog¬ 
nize the fact, is as conceivable as the fact may be true: and 
when the blindness does exist, it is owing, as to other causes, so 
also to the want of a certain poetic gift of discerning the gracious 
hand of the Almighty. 

Poetry is a universal element as much as any moral instinct. 
It is found as a ruling and moulding and active principle in 
every soul, from the most cherished child of art to the untaught 
orphans of nature; from city to village ; from the grandsire to 
the stripling. The rule is proved by the exception. We miss 
poetry at once when we do not perceive it. As sure as we know 
life from death, so do we know the mind without poetry. What 
is that which is active, and energetic and clever, and in a 
manner good and commendable, but devoid of grace and bright¬ 
ness, uninteresting and dull; uninviting, unwinning, unattractive; 
which, though we cannot censure, yet we cannot love; which 
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instinct forbids us to embrace, though reason may command us 
to respect? It is a soul without poetry, i. e. that is, without its 
fair proportion for there is always left some grace in humanity, 
else it would cease to be humanity. There is no outward form of 
man, without some faint vestige of loveliness or dignity. So is it 
with poetry, the beauty of the soul. Yet every now and then we 
meet with minds so utterly ungracious and forbidding, that we 
discover them to be comparatively without a something existent 
in the rest of their species. The hard man of business, the rigid 
utilitarian, the rationalist either in religion or morals, the logician, 
the pedant, the pedagogue and the proser, are unpalatable and 
indigestible to one’s spiritual taste and appetency, not so much 
for any positive and discernible objections, but because they are 
dry, tasteless, and unsavoury. Their presence does not glow' 
with promise. As we listen to their conversation, hope is 
quenched. They talk of the world, and it grows more substantial 
and heavy. They speak of human affairs, and mankind deterio¬ 
rates ; of heaven, and it recedes from the view. When they lay 
down the law and dogmatize, the mind shudders with the thoughts 
of an eternal bondage. They speak but to paralyze, to deaden 
and to stun. It is bad enough while they confine themselves to 
the subjects suited to their capacity; and it is tolerable to hear 
them declare the incompetency of the human intellect to appre¬ 
hend or realize more than what the senses can attain to; but 
when they intrude on spiritual ground, on poetry and religion, on 
the objects of the great, and the motives of the good, one’s 
blood runs cold. 

The secret of this mystery of dulness we believe to be the want 
of poetry, which is thereby shown to be the rule not the excep¬ 
tion ; for assuredly but few' minds are utterly dull and interesting. 
Many are dull on first acquaintance, or dull in their manners, or 
in their readiest and most customary topics of converse ; but have 
a place in your interest by the time you know a little more of them. 
Dulness—that deep, heavy, unimprovable sort, which seems to 
thicken and grow' on a man the longer you contemplate him, has 
nothing to do with more or less degree of intellect and education. 
It is found in all ranks like any other, natural characteristic of 
mind or body; and just as the expression “ exceedingly plain” 
implies the generality of the human species possess some degree 
of personal grace and favour, so does the universally recognized 
distinction of dulness imply that poetry is natural to man. 

The universal existence of poetry, as a faculty of the soul, is 
most evident not from the facility with which it may be developed 
by cultivation, but from its breaking out previous to cultivation. 
It is a very dull cottage and a very dull nursery where one may 
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not find the poet. Nay the simplicity of childishness or boyish¬ 
ness, or of uneducated life, unless it be under some vicious per¬ 
version, and is therefore no longer simplicity, is always poetic. 

Thus the noble owner of the castle or the mansion might often 
envy his poorest labourers the kind of sacred light in which they 
see his rank and position. After all he is but the anxious and 
laborious actor in a scene of which they are the impressed and 
edified spectators. While he frets and dictates, and plans and 
strives, they see, obey, and admire. Their’s is the truest fruit of 
all his toil. What to him are the fictions of man, to them are 
as an ordinance divine: the vulgar creations of wealth, which pall 
to the possessor ere they be thoroughly seen, and sicken the 
designer before they are finished, which to him are bricks and 
stones, the work of the planter or the architect, to them are so 
many visions of paradise. The titles and honours—the forms of 
respect and dignity, which, to the more immediate partakers, are 
but ill-disguised conventialities, utterly devoid of intrinsic force 
and beauty, are as the degrees and orders of an angelic hierarchy 
to many a humble soul, who feels them the more deeply and 
really, because it is his place to honor, not to be honored—so 
much more blessed is it even in this life to give honor than to 
receive it. Whatever raises a man in the life that is, aud gives 
him a grander place and a higher interest in mortality, tends to 
destroy his poetry. Knowledge and power, experience and even 
great deeds and great deservings, seem of themselves to have this 
fatal tendency. 

Perhaps this view of the religious character of poetry affords 
some clue towards the solution of the painful fact of some con¬ 
siderable classes of our fellow creatures having a certain uniform 
gracelessness, and ill favour,—a deficiency which we all feel, 
though we cannot describe, and that riot by any means superficial, 
but deep in grain, and to the very core. What we refer to is in 
the soul, mind, and manner, as well as the outward man, but for 
the present, let us look to the latter only, being the sure index of 
the rest. Grace of person is, it may be said, a matter of degree ; 
but they are not mere matters of degree we speak of. They are 
the characteristics of species ; painfully obvious, and presenting 
broad intervals of difference, instead of any nice graduation. 
We may safely appeal to the experience of church people, whe¬ 
ther they do not observe at first sight, and without the smallest 
effort of taste or discernment, a certain uniform something, an 
absent pleasantness, or a present unpleasantness of air and coun¬ 
tenance pervading the whole of such heretical communities, as 
have even for a few generations existed out of the communion 
of the Catholic Church. Nay, so obviously distinct and peculiar 
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is this expression, and so universally is it recognized, that the 
very mention will probably provoke a smile, though for our 
own part, we feel that the whole English people is far too 
nearly concerned, and far too likely to have suffered a similar 
grow'th of matter to mind, that we are not disposed to treat it 
so lightly. It is superfluous to mention examples of what 
must occur to the reader only too readily, too vividly, and with 
too significant circumstance. Now what is it, that, in the 
course of so few transmissions from father to son, with so little 
peculiarity of social institutions and physical treatment, has in 
a century cast tens and hundreds of thousands in the same 
mould, and established an almost organic difference between 
members of the same state and country, partakers of the same 
laws, occupations, diet, and manners, nay, between members 
of the same families?—A difference so great, that if it re¬ 
ceived two or three centuries further development, one might 
certainly predict that a Cuvier or a Pritchard would be able to 
infer the religious peculiarities of an Englishman, from a mere 
inspection of his mouldering bones, as easily as he could now' 
tell the Caffrarian, the Tartar, or the Hindoo. What is this 
mysterious element, whose presence or whose absence is so 
soon, so universally betrayed? Though it does not seein to us 
a full account of the matter (for perhaps it is a subject for deeper 
and more serious inquiry than we are at present engaged upon), 
yet we think it true as far as it goes, that poetry,—the natural gift 
of poetry,—has to do with it. The Catholic system is the true de¬ 
velopment of that heavenly grace. As far as we depart from it, so 
far does the whole nature seem to deteriorate, and to become in 
course of time dull, dead, graceless, unimaginative, and nnspiritual. 

Is it not greatly to be apprehended that the Church of Eng¬ 
land is comparatively not in a position favourable to poetry ? 
We cannot pretend to a very extensive acquaintance with the 
works of the Reformers, and therefore will only venture to ask 
the question, were they in general men of poetical minds ? Pre¬ 
judice may have blinded us, but we confess to an insurmount¬ 
able impression of their dulness and unspirituality. The Homi¬ 
lies are not even eloquent, much less poetical. The selections 
from the “ British Reformers,” published by the Religious 
Tract Society, have been extensively sold, but very little read by 
their purchasers. The serious-minded neighbour, to whom we 
are indebted for the loan of the volumes now lying before us, 
including the works of Latimer, Ridley, Philpot,Cranmer, Rogers, 
Saunders, Taylor, and Careless, evidently thought he had done 
enough for the cause by purchasing these curiosities, and might 
be spared the more arduous operation of reading them. Though 
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twelve years on his shelves, they arc all blit unopened : nay worse, 
opened here and there, longo intetvaUo, and no two openings con¬ 
secutive. Wherever their possessor has dived, he has evidently 
found it easy to discontinue the perusal. No wonder, therefore, 
that we, with our prejudices, should experience the same result. 
Our eyes never lighted on more unreadable matter. Again; the 
Tudor alterations in the Liturgy are not characterized by a poe¬ 
tical spirit. Various other minor features of the Reformation, 
such as the systematic spoliation and habitual neglect of churches, 
and the rejection of all the ancient rites and customary ornaments, 
were avowedly a sacrifice of imagination to so-called reason. 

But the clearest proof of this painful circumstance of our con¬ 
dition, is to be found in the very little actual union and sympathy 
there has been between poetry and the Church of England these 
three centuries. The history of this period too plainly betrays 
that some nerve has, so to speak, been separated; so that while 
vitality has remained, feeling has been destroyed. During all this 
time it would be hard to mention a poet whose writings have so 
identified him with our Church that he is in popular estimation 
one of her faithful sons. Scarcely a poet has derived his inspiration 
from her. Shakspeare, if not quite a Catholic, was not much of a 
Protestant; and he bears far more testimony to the traditionary 
feelings and ways of thought derived from an elder age of the 
Church, than to those of the new foundation. Milton, after a 
faint and transient glimpse of Catholic order and beauty, became 
a bitter enemy of the English Episcopate, and persecuted unto 
death its consecrated king. Pope and Dryden were Romanists 
after a fashion. Cowper, alas ! found no home for his heart any 
where, least of all in the Church of England. Of infidels and 
mere men of the world it is needless to speak. But there are 
two classes of poets not to be passed over,—those who have ex¬ 
pressed the instinct of natural religion, and those few who have 
consecrated their gifts to the service of the altar. As for the former, 
how little is there distinctive or definite in Young, Goldsmith, 
or Gray? Thoroughly English and surpassingly sweet and beau¬ 
tiful as are the scanty remains of the two latter, how little can the 
Church of England be proud of them! Nay, in the case of the 
last, she has reasons for shame, that one who was bred and spent 
his days in the very school of her prophets did not essay a still 
higher strain. Of the latter class referred to, it is perhaps enough 
to say, that so little are they beholden to the present state of our 
Church, that they have not been able to serve her without suspi¬ 
cion of unfaithfulness, as if their eyes had been fixed the while on 
something still more ancient and heavenly. 

Indeed, as a matter of fact, the Church, for this two-hundred 
NO. lx.— oc.T. 1841. KK 
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years, that is, since Puritanism almost radically extirpated the last 
remains of ancient Catholic feeling, has had no poetry. Even in 
its most respectable aspect, the Establishment has been such and 
so situated as to forbid this development. What enthusiasm 
could be excited by that which vegetated in abject slavery to a 
succession of irreligious princes and ministers,—that had no sym¬ 
pathy with any age past or to come,—that looked on all the rest 
of Christendom as an abomination,—that dared not even to read 
and know, or be supposed to have heard about the ancient faith 
and practice,— that woke only to fold its arms for another slum¬ 
ber, and was only enthusiastic against enthusiasm. When Johnson 
said there could be no religious poetry, however painfully erro¬ 
neous might be the sentiment , he spoke truly, as a practical critic, 
to the existingyhcf. It ivas impossible. Poetry had been banished 
to Dissenters, and with it a great part of the religious feeling of 
the Church had also departed. 

One need not, however, go to the dead winter of the last 
century, compared with which what age might not be deemed 
poetical! Look back only a few T years, and one may wonder at 
the change. Whence is it that on every side the ear is greeted 
with the echoes of sacred song? Echoes doubtless many of them 
are, yet not the less real, not the less welcome, and perhaps not 
necessarily the fainter; for echoes sometimes are louder, sweeter 
and more solemn than the original. Nor do we think these echoes 
will ever die away, while earth has rocks and banks and woods 
to return the sound. Surely it is no vain presumption to hope 
this is a shadow of those latter times concerning which the pro¬ 
phet said, “ The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad 
for them ; and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose;” 
and of which another prophet said and an apostle confirmed, that 
u your sons and your daughters shall prophesy.” 

The volumes of new poetry lying before us, many though they 
seem, are but a handful, a mere chance wreath out of the garden. 
Some deservedly well-known names are omitted. Nor do we 
doubt that a few r months will supply an equal number; nay, one 
sees the certain promise of a school, a race, of poets, whose be¬ 
ginning one now witnesses, but whose end no one can tell. The 
fire that is lit at the altar must spread. The waters, long so still, 
are now disturbed, and the undulation will know no end short of 
the world's circumference and the bounds of time. It is not pre¬ 
tended that all these are, or are likely to be, great poets. Only 
one or two can carry off the principal prizes. What is much dif¬ 
fused will not be always deep: and what is a usual accomplish¬ 
ment will not often rise to the height of genius. Yet poetry may 
be true poetry though it be not surpassing. The taste of an age 
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is itself a thing of more consequence than the talent of a few. 
But all things in their place. So far from joining in the common 
cry against mediocrity, so that it be mediocrity only by compa¬ 
rison with the greatest genius, we are apt to think that great poets 
are very much indebted to their age and to their humbler con¬ 
temporaries. 

There is in every age a stock of thoughts and currency of 
words, to which every talker and writer, in his share, contributes. 
Many doubtless do enrich and refine it, who get no thanks for 
their work. These thoughts and words, these theories and images, 
these standing topics and familiar allusions, which are in fact the 
public mind of the age, and partaken in by every educated person, 
are the material on which some—few 7 indeed compared with a 
whole generation, but many compared with the small number of 
the prizes—contend for the mastery, whatever their object may 
be, whether to carry some great design, to impress their character 
on the age, or to stamp their name upon it. They contend vir¬ 
tually, though not always consciously, not always with any express 
and definite object; for the outpourings of genius may have no 
motive, but a certain instinct of creation. Many may come near 
the mark, and by their rivalry, by their example, by their mutual 
aids, may much contribute to the excellence of one or two who 
yet carry away from all the fair guerdon of future renown. Thus 
in Homer, or Shakspeare, matchless though they might have 
been in their generation, still the greatest part of what we now 
admire is due to their generation and not specially to them. They 
are, in a great measure, the mouthpieces of their age: how elo¬ 
quently soever they may do that office, still they are chiefly inter¬ 
preters between their age and ours: as on a king is accumulated 
all the glory of his nation; and of an army of warriors, the name 
of the chief only survives. Thus it is often said that, as a fact, 
they are not most poetical who write poetry; that the poetry of 
the professional poet is, in a great measure, a trick of words; 
that he has, as it were, the key, by which he opens avenues of 
thought and feeling that others enter and follow up better than 
he does; that he plays with a certain craft, sacred indeed but still 
partly mechanic, upon the hearts of men, and stirs up an inward 
poetry higher and fuller than what he knows himself; that w 7 ords 
are counters to him, and perhaps not much more than counters, 
whereas to his simpler readers they are sterling coin, solid realities, 
of untold value. And so it is said, justly too, as we think, that a 
poet depends as much upon his age as a performer does upon the 
accurate tuning and sweet and mellow tones of the instrument 
put into his hands, though the sweet music he discourses on it 
may still be his alone. The age and its circumstances suggest the 
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subjects, the age supplies the words, the staple of the ideas, and 
the points of allusion ; the age understands, and sympathizes, 
and admires, and encourages;—for who would go on if he were 
not heard and understood? In tine, while we would not rebel 
against that obvious tendency of this world’s dispensations to cen¬ 
tralize its works in individuals, and make them channels of medi¬ 
ation, and seemingly the sole agents, between people and people 
and age and age, still we would not overlook that there is a 
poetry in the unknown mass of the people, the improvement of 
which is a thing as much to be looked to, and as much a matter 
of gratulation as the glory of individuals raised above their age. 

On looking over the list of writers we have set before the reader, 
he will observe that two are persons of rank, one of them al¬ 
ready otherwise distinguished and admired. The lady hides 
her name. One is a man of academic fame and occupations. 
One is a country clergyman. The two other books are from 
“ the American strand.” Here is variety. The seed—for there 
is one seed throughout, at least a certain resemblance, and some¬ 
thing like a catholic tone—is indeed cast on various soils. So 
there is hope that if one should fail, another may take. Nay, if 
one could suppose that some dread visitation should eat up every 
green thing in English soil, still Providence may have ordained a 
worthier substitute in the Transatlantic Church. 

After so long a preamble we find we have but little space left 
for remarks upon our authors, whom, indeed, we would rather 
fairly represent by one or two specimens, and then leave to speak 
for themselves. The same evident reason, viz. that we have 
nearly run out our limits, compels us to defer one writer, who 
has, in every respect, a prior claim to consideration, and whom, 
therefore, we cannot find it in our heart to treat in the cursory 
way we should now be driven to. Meanwhile, as we doubt not 
that the “ Cathedral” and** Thoughts in Past Years” are already 
in the hands of all our readers, we know it is no one’s loss but 
our own, that we have not yet offered them, what would be in 
their case, the empty honour of a niche in our pages. 

We are obliged also to defer to another day what in truth 
deserve separate notices, and could not be done justice to in this 
already crowded article, two volumes that have now been some 
time before us, viz. Mr. Faber’s Poems, and those by Sir F. H. 
Doyle, Bart. 

In the little volume containing England’s Trust and other 
poems, there is much that makes us look with interest and hope 
to the youthful scion of the house of Rutland, who has so boldly 
and single-heartedly rendered his first fruits to his mother Church. 
There is in them all that patriotism and high religious feeling;— 
that sympathy with the brave, the unfortunate ;—that reverence 
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for things ancient, and things holy, though mixed with error, that 
one looks for in the young, and too often desiderates in the old and 
prudent. But as early want of romance is the saddest of all sad 
auguries ; and as there is nothing, either in nature or in art, less to 
be loved than a youth of rank and wealth and talents, and even 
wit, with every outward aid to kindle and exalt his imagination, 
surrounded by all that is bright and noble; yet drily and know¬ 
ingly and systematically despising every thing like enthusiasm or 
sentiment, and unnaturally affecting the worldly wisdom of ma- 
turer or more corrupted years; so we look on this volume as 
something specially fresh and hopeful,—an omen of that spirit of 
generous ardor and self-sacrifice which England’s aristocracy is, 
we trust, prepared, and may too soon be called upon, to show. 
Of course it is easier to write than to feel or to act; but there is 
nothing in these poems to induce one to suspect that the writer- 
does not fully realize the meaning and the consequences of his 
words. 

The first we give is— 

“ Whit-Tuesday. 

i. 

“ The morn of a high festival! 

And in the olden time, 

When men obeyed their Mother’s call 
And She was in her prime ; 

ii. 

Christians in thousands would have been 
All on their knees to-day, 

And saints departed would have seen 
Their living comrades pray. 

hi. 

The stripling and the aged man, 

The mother and the son, 

The master and the artizan, 

All joined this morn in one,— 

IV. 

In holy concert would have raised 
Their Church-inspired voice, 

And with the Church have upwards gazed, 

Daring in her rejoice. 

v. 

But in this Christian town this morn 
Deserted was each shrine. 

From whence in purer days were borne 
Glad hymns, and sounds divine; 

VI. 

While London’s busy crowds swept by, 

Each soul on self intent; 

On earth, and earthly things, each eye 
Unalterably bent. 
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VII. 

And yet it seemed as if the vows 
Of those, the faithful few, 

Might plead with Christ for his blest Spouse, 

The Church—oppressed, yet true.” 

The next is on a different style of subject. 

"The Preacher, 

i. 

“Full strange to worldly men it seems 
To hear thy speech of flame $ 

To them thy hopes are idle dreams, 

Existing but in name. 

n. 

How should they feel, as thou dost feel ? 

Thy hopes how should they share ? 

Earth’s is the shrine at which they kneel. 

To which they raise their prayer. 
iii. 

The past to them a lifeless page 
For ever must remain. 

The wisdom of each by-gone age, 

For them is stored in vain. 

IV. 

No glorious hope their life’s dull sky 
Chequers with sunlike ray; 

Nor vision fair, nor purpose high, 

Brightens their cloudy day. 

v. 

Yet faint not thou! but nerve thy heart 
To bear their senseless sneers, 

And still thy tidings high impart. 

E’en to unwilling ears. 

VI. 

What, tho’ the great thy labours scorn, 

And statesmen mock thine aim, 

Tho’ plumeless crest and banner torn 
No victory proclaim,— 

VII. 

Again that banner raise on high, 

Renew the doubtful fight! 

’Tis not for thee to faint, nor fly— 

And God will show the right!” 

The next expresses the feelings of religious insulation felt by 
our author in a foreign land. How any one, who is not only a 
Protestant but also a Christian, should feel otherwise we cannot 
but marvel; yet we believe it is not a very usual thing for 
English tourists to be afflicted with a religious home-sickness. 
Their contempt for the natives and their superstitions puts out 
of the question any regret at themselves not being able con- 
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scientiously, or not being allowed, to kneel before the one altar 
of the holy undivided Church. Unless an English traveller start 
with the right key to the manifold difficulties of his situation, he 
is likely to become either a bigot, or a liberal. 

“The Outcast. 

i. 

“ Before the shrine of some blest saint, 

While loud the organ peals. 

In unsuspecting faith and love 
Each Spanish maiden kneels* 

ii. 

Three Sundays now have passed since we 
On Spanish land first trod ; 

And never have I dared to seek 
The presence of my God. 

hi. 

My fainting soul, in solitude 
Seeks for relief in vain : 

Blue hills, and glorious bright green things, 

Do but augment my pain. 

IV. 

I seem, 'midst sighs and sounds of prayer, 

That o'er these mountains swell, 

To be—it is a fearful thought— 

An outward infidel. 


v. 

Oh Thou ! who out of stony rocks 
Canst make the waters flow, 

And in the desert wilderness 
Cause flowerets to blow, 

VI. 

Do Thou, in this perplexing land, 

Accept my erring prayer j 
Albeit it rises unto Thee 

From out th’ unhallowed air.” 

With the lines on Vallambrosa, as deeply though less pain¬ 
fully expressive of the same sympathies, we leave this writer. 

“Vallambrosa. 

“ Dim is the eye that never sees 
A spirit in the pathless wood ; 

Dull is the ear that in the breeze 
No magic hears, nor in the flood : 

Oh ! let not such ascend the hill, 

Where holiest superstition still 
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Retains her ancient sway. 

To me a cross all rudely made 
Beneath the giant pine-tree’s shade, 

Most solemn words can say. 

I cannot form my lips to sneer 
At rites or abstinence severe, 

Nor laugh at deeds of saintly men, 

Who, far in some sequestered glen. 

From noise, and sin, and wrath, and strife. 
Passed a hermit’s holy life. 

To me the cave in which they slept, 

The rock on which they sternly kept 
Their vigils, has a power t’ impart 
Softened feelings to my heart. 

Go, man of pride, philosopher, 

Who trust to reason not to err. 

Go! and view with scornful eye 
These monuments of piety ; 

But leave me to my musings still, 

On Vallambrosa’s forest hill! 


li. 

Bright green lawns with wild flowers gay, 

Songsters warbling on each spray ; 

While above the gloomy pines 
Rise like guardians of the spot, 

And below the burdened vines 
Shadow many a humble cot j 
Chapels perched on airy steep, 

Sacred caves in legends blest. 

Crosses hid in thickets deep. 

Relics of some sainted guest, 

All proclaim religion dwells 
In Vallambrosa’s pine-clad dells. 

Here blest content, and peace of mind. 

Cause each reverend face to smile. 

And virtue here delights to find 
Israelites that know no guile. 

In this most gay and thoughtless land 
Behold a meek unworldly band. 

With ceaseless prayer and sacrifice, 

And incense wreathing to the skies, 

Doth intercession make. 

And who shall say no blessings spring 
To nobles, people, church, and king, 

For these poor churchmen’s sake ?” 

Mr. Kynaston’s is a very pretty little collection, combining quali¬ 
ties that rarely meet; domestic sources of interest, naturalness of 
sentiment, elegance of classical allusion, and an apparent thorough 
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acquaintance with the poetry of kindred spirits of the present 
age ; and all this clothed in numbers sweet and flowing. We 
find it difficult to quote as the various pieces are so interwoven 
that there is something of story and something of style to be 
known before one can fully go along with any given passage. 
Perhaps, therefore, we are not doing full justice to the writer in 
presenting the following very affecting poem, without the whole 
of the previous one to which it alludes. One or two stanzas of 
the last mentioned however are all that we have room for. 

“ O, ’twas a heavenly sight to see ! 

The angels could not choose but look, 

As gently slid thy fingers o’er 

The loved disciple’s book.* 

For oh, as swift the page embossed 
Lived on thy touch, each blessed word 
Came fast and clear, while gently thrilled 

Thy memory’s slumbering chord.” 

* * •* * 

“ I’ll not believe but nature’s soul, 

Received into thy mind at will, 

Though all around show dark and drear, 

Holds commune with thee still.” 

“ To Bessy. 

“ After reading some Lines written by her, addressed to the Morning. 

“ Nay, but this doth surpass belief! 

My little Bess, what heavenly store 
Of peace is thine, to soothe thy grief, 

And make us love thee more ? 

What is it, then, to thee the world, 

Enlivened by the breath of dawn. 

The flowers with dewdrops fresh impearled, 

When May is on the lawn } 

What if, before the gladsome light. 

Fast flit sad darkness o’er the lea, 

If morn be there, what makes the sight 

To such, poor child, as thee ? 

Yet has her soul, unhelped by sense. 

Drunk deep the spirit of the day ; 

Such charm has heavenly innocence 

To scare all gloom away. 

Said I not well, that “ Nature’s soul, 

Received into thy mind at will,” 

Though darkness held her stern controul. 

Might commune with thee still ? 

* St. John’s Gospel in raised characters for the use of the blind. 
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Had I been there, thou gifted child! 

1 should have deemed thee compassed round 
By holy things, whose harpings wild 

Pealed o’er that hallowed ground. 

Who could have helped thy sightless mind 
To that glad vision of the morn ? 

I’ll never dream, dear girl, again, 

That thou canst feel forlorn. 

Thou, who hast taught man’s soul to read 
Sweet Nature's book, if sick with care; 

To make our hearts her lessons heed, 

When she invites to prayer; 

Thou, who couldst find, in every field, 

A voice which whispered heavenly peace ; 

Bless this Thy world, that it may yield 
To her that glad release. 

Oh ! I could weep my soul away, 

For very joy, thou saint-like child. 

That this fair earth, in bright array. 

Shows all to thee so mild! 

Yea, I do weep, and with the dew 
Of pearly tears, my prayers shall rise 
For thee : they may prevail, who sue 

To God with streaming eyes. 

Perhaps the following, which is the second of two sonnets on 
* c Marriage in Heaven/’ betrays a little too much of what we 
should call religious fiction, and a somewhat too earthly realiza¬ 
tion of the joys of heaven. It is of course to be understood 
only as contradicting the idea of an intellectual heaven. But 
one could wish u Paradise” had not been described exclusively 
as a lofty and ethereal sort of family re-union. 

“ 1 Eye hath not seen, ear heard, or heart conceived 
What God has there prepared —of saints above 
We know but that they weep not, that they love. 

Let others dream of wondrous lore achieved 
By disembodied souls, as some believed,— 

That is no heaven for me 3 this cannot move 
My thoughts to sense of bliss. I yearn to prove 
The purer joy, when those whom death has grieved 
Shall part no more. I love to think of eyes 
Which he hath dimmed serenely fixed on mine, 

Loving, beloved : them would I have to twine 
My wreath, whom God hath taken to the skies— 

Wife, brothers, kindred, friends. My Paradise 

Is to be one with them,—with them to sing and shine.” 

The “ Sacred Mountains and Waters versified 0 is an unpre* 
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tending little volume, most diffidently put forth, which deserves 
a good word, not only because the tone is in correspondence with 
the sacredness of the subject, and the object of the publication 
is one of pure benevolence, but because some of the verses are 
really very good, and need no extrinsic recommendation. We 
have only room for the two following. The former of them 
brings to our remembrance the invocation addressed to the 
“ great father of waters,” by “ the daughter of his native king 
the writer of which, it has always struck us, did wrong to cri¬ 
ticize so ill-naturedly Gray’s address to “ Father Thames 
though we might allow that the passage in Rasselas was the 
more consistent and beautiful of the two. 

“ Euphrates. 

Jeremiah, li. 

“ Speak, ancient river! tell the tale 
Of thy primeval source. 

What time sweet Eden’s happy vale 
Was bounded by thy course 3 
What time, with haughty impious rule, 

Blaspheming monarchs sway’d 
Where now the dragon and the owl 
Their loathsome haunts have made. 

Tell of proud reason’s swift decay, 

Of faith’s meek triumphs tell; 

The long drawn chronicles display 
Of all thou know’st so well. 

And tell me how thine own proud tide 
Still seeks the mighty sea: 

So may my ransom’d spirit glide 
To blest eternity. ’ 

“ Sea of Tiberias. 

Matthew, xiv. 22—33. 

“ Could all the deeds thy waters knew 
Be call’d by memory’s art 
Full to the wond’ring ear and view, 

Home to the marv’lling heart 3 
Could yet the voice that calm’d thy wave 
Again the blast arrest 5 
And the strong hand, outstretch’d to save. 

Its pow’r divine attest— 3 
Think’st thou that ev’ry sinful doubt 
To faith thou could’st submit. 

Banish each graceless stubborn thought, 

And all to Christ commit > 
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Let not such smooth deceit be thine, 

But humbly, meekly own. 

What wonders daily round thee shine, 

Unheeded and unknown.” 

The peculiar interest of the Christian Ballads is, that they 
are as it were a birth-day address from our grandchildren across 
the Atlantic. They demonstrate forcibly the power of Catholic 
feeling to assimilate men’s minds, however differently circum¬ 
stanced, and to renew in a seemingly deteriorated offspring the 
paternal virtue. The United States have hitherto been looked 
on as scornfully as if the muse had not yet ventured across the 
gulph of waters, or had been banned from these otherwise all- 
hospitable shores. Undoubtedly it has appeared that their taste 
and ours do not quite agree, and the peculiar puritanic and de¬ 
mocratic media through which the English mind has there been 
passed seem to have produced a certain strange variety from the 
parent stock. But already we see the Church rising in that 
moral waste, and attuning men’s hearts to love and reverence : 
even now we see it a refuge there, as here, from the storms of 
party, the asperities of schism, the deadness of the world, and the 
bleak desolation of unbelief. Thus does she triumph over the 
untowardness both of the natural and the moral clime, and find 
the coast peopled with her true children, ready everywhere to 
return her smiles, and sing her praises, and thankfully accept 
her teaching. 

Pone me, pigris ubi nulla campis 
Arbor aestiva recreatur aural; 

Quod latus mundi nebulae, malusque 
Jupiter urget; 

Pone sub curru nimium propinqui 
Solis, in terrd domibus negatd j 
Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 

Dulce loquentem. 

We will not say that there is no Americanism in the style of 
the following ballads, as there is perhaps in the whole idea. But 
we are not disposed to help the reader to detect it. 

“ One thing have I desired of the Lord, which I will require, even that I may dwell 
in the house of the Lord all the days of my life, to behold the fair beauty of the Lord, 
and to visit his temple.— Psalter. 

I. 

“ The first dear thing that ever I loved 
Was a mother’s gentle eye, 

That smiled as I woke on the dreamy couch 
That cradled my infancy : 
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I never forget the joyous thrill 

That smile in my spirit stirred, 

Nor how it could charm me against my will, 
Till I laughed like a joyous bird, 
n. 

And the next fair thing that ever I loved 
Was a bunch of summer flowers, 

With odours, and hues, and loveliness, 

Fresh as from Eden’s bowers. 

I never can find such hues agen, 

Nor smell such a sweet perfume: 

And if there be odours as sweet as then, 

’Tis I that have lost my bloom. 
hi. 

And the next dear thing that ever I loved 
Was a fawn-like little maid, 
Half-pleased, half-awed by the frolic boy 
That tortured her doll, and played : 

I never can see the gossamere 

Which rude rough zephyrs tease, 

But I think how I tossed her flossy locks. 
With my whirling bonnet’s breeze. 

IV. 

And the next good thing that ever I loved, 
Was a bow-kite in the sky: 

And a little boat on the brooklet’s surf. 

And a dog for my company : 

And a jingling hoop, with many a bound 
To my measured strike and true. 

And a rocket sent up to the firmament, 
When Even was out so blue, 
v. 

And the next fair thing I was fond to love 
Was a field of wavy grain, 

Where the reapers mowed : or a ship in sail 
On the billowy, billowy main : 

And the next was a fiery prancing horse 
That I felt like a man to stride; 

And the next was a beautiful sailing boat 
With a helm it was hard to guide. 

VI. 

And the next dear thing I was fond to love, 
Is tenderer far to tell: 

’Twas a voice, and a hand, and a gentle eye 
That dazzled me with its spell; 

And the loveliest things I had loved before 
Were only the landscape now, 

On the canvass bright where I pictured her, 
In the glow of my early vow. 
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VII. 

And the next good thing I was fain to love 
Was to sit in my cell alone. 

Musing o’er all these lovely things. 

Forever, forever flown. 

Then out I walked in the forest free, 

Where wantoned the Autumn wind, 

And the coloured boughs swung shiveringly, 

In harmony with my mind. 

VIII. 

And a Spirit was on me that next I loved, 

That ruleth my spirit still. 

And maketh me murmur these sing-song words, 
Albeit against my will. 

And I walked the woods till the winter came, 

And then did I love the snow, 

And I heard the gales through the wildwood aisles 
Like the Lord’s own organ blow. 

IX. 

And the bush I had loved in my greenwood walk, 
I saw it afar away, 

Surpliced with snows like the bending priest 
That kneels in the church to pray: 

And I thought of the vaulted fane and high. 
Where I stood when a little child, 

Awed by the lauds sung thrillingly. 

And the anthems undefiled. 


x. 

And again to the vaulted church l went. 

And I heard the same sweet prayers. 

And the same full organ-peals upsent, 

And the same soft soothing airs; 

And I felt in my spirit so drear and strange. 

To think of the race I ran, 

That I loved the sole thing that knew no changt 
In the soul of the boy and man. 

XI. 

And the tears I wept in the wilderness, 

And that froze on my lids, did fall, 

And melted to pearls for my sinfulness. 

Like scales from the eyes of Paul: 

And the last dear thing I was fond to love, 

Was that holy service high, 

That lifted my soul to joys above. 

And pleasures that do not die. 


XII. 

And then, said I, one thing there is 
That I of the Lord desire. 


That ever, while I on earth shall live, 

I will of the Lord require, 

That I may dwell in his temple blest 
As long as my life shall be. 

And the beauty fair of the Lord of Hosts, 

In the home of his glory see.” 

In our next quotation we have taken the liberty of omitting the 
opening and concluding stanzas, as being perhaps a little too baU 
ladish for the subject. 

“ Dreamland, 
hi. 

“ In Dreamland once I saw a Church j 
Amid the trees it stood; 

And reared its little steeple cross 
Above the sweet greenwood : 

And then I heard a Dreamland chime. 

Peel out from Dreamland tower, 

And saw how Dreamland Christian-folk 
Can keep the matin-hour. 

iv. 

And Dreamland Church was decent all, 

And green the churchyard round ; 

The Dreamland sextons never keep 
Their kine in holy ground : 

And not the tinkling cow-bell there 
The poet’s walk becalms j 
But where the dead in Christ repose, 

The bells ring holy psalms. 

v. 

And Dreamland folk do love their dead. 

For every mound I saw. 

Had flowers, and wreaths, and garlands such 
As painters love to draw ! 

I asked what seeds made such fair buds, 

And—scarce I trust my ears, 

The Dreamland folk averred such things 
Do only grow from—tears. 

VI. 

And while I hung the graves around, 

I heard the organ pour: 

I was the only Christian man 
Without that sacred door ! 

A week-day morn—-but Church was full3 
And full the chaunting choir, 

For Dreamland music is for God, 

And not for man and—hire. 
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VII. 

I saw the Dreamland minister 
In snowy vestments pray ; 

He seemed to think ’twas natural 
That prayer should ope the day: 

And Dreamland folk responded loud 
To blessings in God’s name, 

And in the praises of the Lord, 

They had no sense of shame ! 

VIII. 

And Dreamland folk, they kneel them down 
Right on the stony floor; 

I saw they were uncivilized, 

Nor knew how we adore: 

And yet I taught them not, I own, 

Our native curve refined, 

For well I knew the picturesque 
Scarce suits the savage mind. 

IX. 

And Dreamland folk do lowly bow 
To own that Christ is God : 

And I confess I taught them not 
The fashionable nod : 

And Dreamland folk sing Gloria 
At every anthem’s close, 

But have not learned its value yet 
To stir them from a doze. 


x. 

I saw a Dreamland babe baptised 
With all the Church to see, 

And strange as ’twas—the blessed sight, 
’Twas beautiful to me ! 

For many a voice cried loud Amen, 
When o’er its streaming brow, 

The pearly cross was charactered, 

To seal its Christian vow. 


XI. 

I learned that Dreamland children all, 

As bowing sponsors swear, 

To bishop’s hands are duly brought, 

To Eucharist and prayer : 

And Dreamland maids wear snow-white veils 
At confirmation hour: 

For such—an old apostle wrote, 

Should clothe their heads, with power. 
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The Dreamland folk they wed in Church ; 

They deem the Lord is there, 

And, as of old, in Galilee, 

May bless a bridal pair: 

And strange enough, the simple ones. 

They see in wedded love, 

Sweet emblems of their Mother Church, 

And Christ her Lord above. 

XIII. 

I saw a Dreamland funeral 
Come up the shadow’d way: 

The Dreamland priest was surplice-clad 
To meet the sad array. 

And when his little flock drew nigh, 

To give the dust their dead. 

His voice went soothingly before. 

As if a shepherd led. 

XIV. 

In earth they laid the Dreamland man; 

And then a chaunt was given, 

So sweet, that I could well believe, 

I heard a voice from heaven: 

And singing children o’er the grave 
Like cherub chaunters stood, 

Pouring their angel lullabies, 

To make its slumber good. 

xv. 

The Dreamland folk count seasons four. 

All woven into one! 

’Tis Advent, Lent, or Easter-time, 

Or Trinity begun : 

The first is green as emerolde, 

The next of cypress-hue. 

The third is glorious all as gold, 

The fourth is sapphire-blue. 

xvi. 

The Dreamland folk are simple ones! 

Who knows but these are they, 

Described in ancient chronicle, 

As Children of the Day ! 

They seemed no denizens of earth, 

JBut more—a pilgrim-band, 

With no abiding city here, 

Who seek a better land.” 

After these very copious extracts we shall content ourselves 
with the following specimen of the “ Sacred Melodies, 5 ’ ap¬ 
parently by the same author. 

NO. LX.—OCT. 1841. L L 
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“ Christian Warfare. 

“ Wherefore take unto you the whole armour of God, that ye may be able to with¬ 
stand in the evil day, and having done all, to stand.”— Eph. vi. 13. 

“ Oh ! speed thee, Christian on thy way. 

And to thy armour cling: 

With girded loins the call obey 
That grace and mercy bring. 

There is a battle to be fought— 

An uphill race to run— r 

A crown of glory to be sought— 

A vict’ry to be won. 

The shield of faith will blunt the dart 
That Satan’s hand may throw $ 

His arrow cannot reach thy heart, 

If Christ control the bow. 

The glowing lamp of pray'r will light 
Thee on thy anxious road ; 

’T will keep the goal of heav’n in sight. 

And guide thee to thy God. 

Oh ! faint not, Christian, for thy sighs 
Are heard before his throne j 
The race must come before the prize— 

The cross before the crown.” 


Art. VI.—■ Undine , translated from the German of .Baron de la 
Motte Fouque. By the Rev. Thomas Tracy. 

We have heard a distinguished personage of the present day ex¬ 
press the wish that he could meet with some one who had neither 
read nor heard read Scott’s Old Mortality, in order to make a hearer 
of him for himself. We can hardly hope for any such good luck 
for our own notices of “ Undine,” of which we have before us a 
fresh translation by the Rev. Thomas Tracy; we fear, on the con¬ 
trary, that many of our readers may even have the advantage of our¬ 
selves in being acquainted with it in the original German. Those, 
however, who have not, should be very thankful to Mr. Tracy or 
anybody else who enables them, though at second-hand, to enjoy 
the exquisite poetry of Baron de la Motte Fouqu6’s conception; 
and as a person may often feel pretty sure of the likeness of a 
portrait without ever having seen the painter’s subject, so we 
should venture to pronounce the present a very fairly successful 
translation, though we have never seen the German work. One or 
two quaintnesses however will be considered of questionable taste 
by some critics. “ The beautiful woman” and “ you wonderful 
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woman,” phrases which occur once or twice, remind us disagree¬ 
ably of the want of gallantry of our own language, which makes 
the appellative of the softer sex in itself either prosaic or a term 
of reproach. Again, “ young gentleman,” as used by the fisher¬ 
man in addressing Sir Huldbrand, has a jarring sound about it, 
where your true knight of some centuries back is concerned ; and 
the expressions “ poor child,” used by a married woman to an 
unmarried, one of the same age with herself, and “ dear chil¬ 
dren,” applied by a lady to her servants, (though no doubt found 
in the German, and corresponding to the difference between Ger¬ 
man society and our own), are somewhat unusual to English 
ears. For ourselves, however, we have no great quarrel with 
such expressions; a foreign work ought not always to be stripped 
of its foreign accidents. Such occasional Germanisms are not 
without their use in carrying the reader away from English asso¬ 
ciations into the country where the author wrote, or where he 
wishes to place us; and more especially are they justifiable in 
such a strange and imaginative story as that before us. At the 
worst however they are not such as to interfere with the gratitude 
we have already expressed to Mr. Tracy, and which, if it can find 
its way across the Atlantic, may perhaps help to elicit what is most 
eminently to be wished, a translation of some of the other works 
of the author of Undine. 

Lest any of our readers should have forgotten a story which is 
none of the newest, we may as well remind them that Undine 
is a water-spirit, whose kindred are desirous that she should be¬ 
come possessed of a soul, and consequently of an immortal sub¬ 
sistence, only to be gained for such spirits by union with one of 
human race. They therefore throw her on the care of an old 
fisherman and his wife, whose child they have drawn into the 
lake, near which their cottage is placed, but have taken care to 
provide with noble protectors. When Undine has grown up to 
the full ripeness of female beauty, they contrive to guide first 
one Sir Huldbrand of Ringstetten, and then a priest, to the fisher¬ 
man’s hut, where Sir Huldbrand has been detained long enough 
to feel with Ferdinand, whose situation in Prospero’s Island one 
would almost imagine Fouqu6 must have drawn from— 

<f Might I but thro* my prison once a day 
Behold this maid : all comers else o’the earth 
Let liberty make use of; space enough 
Have I in such a prison.” 

As soon as the marriage has taken place Undine and her hus¬ 
band leave their seclusion, and are at once thrown into dangerous 
intimacy with Bertalda, really the fisherman’s daughter, but who, 
brought up in grandeur, had been seen and admired by Huld- 

L l 2 
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brand before his meeting with Undine, and who now gradually 
supplants the latter in his affections. Her relations, the water- 
spirits, after having first interfered in various freaks to the annoy¬ 
ance and peril of i3ertalda and Huldbrand, who are indeed only 
extricated by the generous assistance of Undine, provoke Huld¬ 
brand to the dismissal of the latter, who returns to them, and 
upon the subsequent marriage of Bertalda and her husband, who 
presume upon her disappearance to conclude her dead, is com¬ 
pelled by their law to become Huldbrand’s most unwilling execu¬ 
tioner. The story ends with the funeral of the knight, where 
Undine again appears, only when all is over, to vanish away, or 
rather to gush forth, a little spring of silver brightness, encircling 
the mound of her husband’s grave, and still in this manner fondly 
enclosing her beloved in her arms. 

One of the most obvious merits of this tale is expressed in 
Mr. Coleridge’s reported opinion, that there was something in 
Undine even beyond Scott, that it had presented to his imagina¬ 
tion what Scott had never done, an absolutely new idea. This is 
indeed high praise, but it does not appear overstrained or unde¬ 
served. The creatures of Scott’s fancy are, after all, the beings 
of popular superstition, and as such are in some measure earthly 
and unetherial, so much so indeed as materially to affect their 
hold on our feelings. This seems naturally to connect itself with 
the history of Walter Scott’s own mind. The pictures he drew 
were almost always those which had been previously impressed 
upon his imagination by the course of his peculiar tastes and 
studies. Some indeed of his antiquarian friends have agreed that 
his first great poem must have been written principally with the in¬ 
tention of exhibiting the manners of the particular age it refers to. 
The criticism is by Mr. Lockhart pronounced, and no doubt 
justly, to be a pedantic one; and yet it does really represent, 
to a certain degree, the true state of the case. The hardy life, the 
wild habits and exploits, the actual historical character of the 
Borderer, the legends of chivalry and superstitions of the north, 
had sunk deep into the mind of the poet, and taken firm hold 
of his imagination ; there they surrounded themselves with a co¬ 
louring and a brightness not their own, and so w r ere thrown back 
upon the pages of poetry and romance, different whilst yet the 
same. To use an image from his own writings, the beam which 
kissed the pavement derived its peculiar richness and depth from 
the medium through which it passed, but still it came originally 
from without. It is no detraction of course from the genius of 
Walter Scott that it should be so, it is a necessary condition of 
an historical romance. The characters which it contains must 
be flesh and blood, not unreal and unmeaning fancy portraits. 
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But the case differs when what is to be portrayed is itself unreal 
and fictitious. There is no necessity for a writer’s adapting his 
picture so closely to that which actual legends may make fairies 
and ghosts to be, as in the case of historical personages and of 
manners, also the subject of history. Yet here also tale and 
legend did, as a matter of fact, dictate to Walter Scott what 
and how he should paint the creatures, not therefore so properly 
creatures of his fancy. We have antiquarian notes and autho¬ 
rities for his representations of these as well as of real person¬ 
ages, or real classes of persons. There may be advantages in 
thus borrowing from, and thereby appealing to popular notions, 
but there are disadvantages also; especially that already noticed of 
retaining the vulgar and unspiritual character of country legends, 
whose apparitions of all sorts and kinds are apt, like the figures 
of a Flemish painting, to be somewhat too full and fleshy in their 
proportions, and figure not unfrequently in scenes and employ¬ 
ments not quite suited to their character of spirits. It is here, 
we think, that one great difference between Undine and the 
goblin Page for instance, or even the White Lady of Avenel, is to 
be found ; though by the way Scott himself mentions that the 
latter being was suggested by Fouque’s sketch. The one is 
thrown up by the free and disengaged workings of a delicate and 
poetical mind, and has all the exquisite lightness and finish which 
belong to its author. The others are not imagined, but adapted 
by the poet, and so still smack of the coarser minds from which 
he borrowed them. 

But what is principally striking to ourselves in the only two 
writings of our author which we have seen, or which, we believe, 
are translated into English, (“ Undine” and “Sintram and his Com¬ 
panions”), is their religious character. We do not mean that there 
is any constant use of religious words—or any obtrusive moral— 
carrying our attention away from the free and fanciful course of 
La Motte Fouque’s narratives. But his tales, we had almost said 
poems, are outpourings of a mind thoroughly impregnated with 
religious principles and analogies, and naturally throwing the 
course of its tale into a form which is a kind of wild mimicry of 
some high religious truth. The change of nature, for instance, 
worked in Undine by her marriage with the Christian knight, from 
the wild and capricious spirit,—childish, inconsistent, unregulated, 
unsubstantial,—with acute but random affections, and self-willed 
aspirations and vague curiosity,—without any principle of stability 
or growth,—with capacities of love and gratitude like Ariel, but 
scarce of pity* or sympathy towards human beings, to the meek 


Mine would, Sir, were I human.”— Tempest. 
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Christian lady, constant in goodness and patience, and with all her 
marvellous, unearthly powers, in obedience and humility;—can 
any one help feeling in this a beautiful image, or adaptation of 
the high doctrine of Sacramental Influence,—the strengthening or 
the renewal of our own more than imperfect or inconsistent nature, 
the infusion of spiritual life, and the putting on of all the capa¬ 
cities and responsibilities of the baptized believer ? Indeed we 
could almost fancy that, in the beautiful character given to Undine 
after her change of nature, the author was endeavouring, not 
irreverently, to follow inspired footsteps, guiding his pen by the 
recollection of that picture which an Apostle has left us of Chris¬ 
tian charity, of her who “ suffereth long and is kind, envieth not, 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself un¬ 
seemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no 
evil, beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things.”* Still more pointedly may a similar remark 
be applied to the story of “ Sintram and his Companions”—Death, 
that is, and the Devil. The rude, wild, and ungovernable son of a 
Norwegian chief is brought before us as the field of conflict 
between good and evil influences. The chance presence of a 
knightly Norman and his lady, drawn as models of all that is 
good and noble, furnish at once a source of humanizing influence 
and of temptation to him; he is perpetually assailed by the evil 
spirit in bodily presence — “ the Little Master” — drawing out 
into shape all his evil thoughts and wishes, and offering fa¬ 
cilities for their accomplishment; on the other hand, a continual 
mysterious force is being exerted over him for good by the prayers 
of his mother Verena, now driven to a cloister, and of his old ser¬ 
vant the “ pious Rolf,” whose evening hymn, or the intercessions 
of the saintly lady, like a touch of quiet melody in a stormy piece 
of music, are continually coming over the very crisis of his tempta¬ 
tions, to save him from the sin into which his own violent and 
fearless nature, with the suggestions and assistance of “ the Little 
Master,” have almost entangled him. The character of the story 
is as different from Undine as well may be; as indeed might be 
expected from the fact that they were written, the one as the 
emblem of Spring, the other of Winter, in a series which were to 
represent the four seasons;—the one is rude, picturesque, and 
gloomy; the other graceful and pathetic. Sintram’s story is that 
of fierce passion, and dark, unearthly temptations, just broken 
by the gleams of simple sunshine which are shed in the course of 
the story by the piety and intercessions of Verena and Rolf;—cha- 


* Cor. xiii. 4—7. 
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racters, however, whose existence is rather felt or indicated from 
time to time, than brought forward,— who appear for a moment 
through clouds, and are withdrawn again, to let the wild story 
drive on its course. Undine, on the other hand, in spite of its 
exceeding pathos, is all sunshine “smiling through tears,”—so 
sorrowful, it yet has no touch of gloom ; it is far more faultless, 
more beautifully finished ; it is, as it is meant to be, Spring. Yet 
in the dark Sintram, even more than in the beautiful Undine, a 
mind given to catch at religious analogies in what it reads, would 
find no difficulty in investing almost every incident with some half 
allegorical meaning;—would feel at every turn an under-current 
of spiritual meaning, when they could not quite analyze it. As 
in the framework of Undine one might suppose the doctrine of 
Sacramental Influence to be tacitly aimed at; as the history of Sin- 
tram is pervaded by a constant reference to that of the commu¬ 
nion or intercession of saints, to the unseen influence which “ the 
prayer of a righteous man” exercises over the fate of his fellow- 
creatures,—so the details, the strange supernatural incidents, and 
the contrasts of character, are all singularly fruitful in that which 
has been saddled with the uninviting name of ** a moral.” We 
do not mean that M. de la Motte JFouque distinctly encumbers 
himself with any precise meaning which he binds himself to em¬ 
body in a story, or a person, or a circumstance. We mean this— 
that every poetical mind is possessed of a certain number of ideas, 
propensities, forms of thought,—to which their works in all their 
parts bear an unconscious reference ; to which they are, as it were, 
a running allusion. Almost in proportion as they are poetical, 
and not matter of fact, is it the case that they are interested in a 
sentiment or an image, not merely as graphic or apposite, but 
from an unacknowledged feeling of analogy to something or some 
crowd of things which their own mind is possessed of, though 
possibly it could not, probably does not, care to scrutinize accu¬ 
rately what they are. The imagination, even in its freest and 
most fanciful creations, will yet love to mimic the realities of 
our more serious feelings; and will lose none of its sparkling 
brilliancy by flowing in some of the thousand channels which are 
so provided for it. M. de la Motte Fouque’s cast of thought 
seems predominantly religious,—belongs to a peculiar view of re¬ 
ligion ; beautiful yet painful, romantic yet submissive and mys¬ 
terious. From this turn of mind his creations take their shape, 
naturally and easily; he does not perhaps aim at embodying re¬ 
ligious ideas in his works, but they exercise a kind of silent 
attraction on the current of his thoughts, which fall, he knows not 
why, into that shape which contains in itself the richest germ of 
high moral and religious analogies. Nor in such cases can a 
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critic pretend to say that the peculiar interpretation which he 
suggests for this or that image, is the one which was present, or 
was most nearly present in the writer’s imagination. It is gene¬ 
rally, as when a tangible image is suggested to explain a piece of 
music, but one out of a number of analogous ideas, any or all of 
which, or only that subtle element of them in which their likeness 
to each other consists, or only a turn of mind resulting from the 
habit of dwelling on such thoughts, may really have guided the 
writer’s imagination, and given beauty to his production. When 
the author of Undine describes Huldbrandand Bertalda, while 
sailing on the Danube, as encountered wherever they look by a 
frightful human face resting on the water, we do not say that he 
meant his readers instantly to think of a vague and ever-present 
menace of a conscience guilty in expectancy,—we do not say he 
thought of it himself; and yet it is clearly by some such analogy 
that the picture possesses its power over our imaginations, and 
therefore that the author’s fancy was guided to its adoption. Or 
again ; we do not suppose that in the character of Kuhleborn the 
author meant to present us with any distinct emblem of the course 
of nature and accident, as contrasted with the rulings of grace 
and providence; yet the unruly justice, the wild mixture of wis¬ 
dom and anger, and grotesque trickery, which distinguish him, 
derive a great deal of force and beauty from the actual likeness 
which they bear to the unaccountable coincidences, the strange 
adaptation of fantastic means to great ends, the seemingly unsuc¬ 
cessful struggles, the inconsistent and superficial justice which the 
course of the external world presents us w'ith. We could con¬ 
ceive that the author himself would be able to throw' oflf endless 
analogies of this kind in illustration of all the details of his work, 
not, we repeat, because he had ever before distinctly presented 
them to his own mind, nor again by any fresh act of invention, 
but because in all the choice of his machinery he had been guided 
by the latent influence of such thoughts, which it was not any act 
of invention, nor yet strictly of memory, but rather of expression 
or development, to clothe in actual words and phrases. 

And the same turn of mind shows itself in the particular qua¬ 
lities and feelings w’ith which he invests those fanciful beings w'ith 
which he peoples nature. The religious character of Scott’s 
supernatural machinery, to recur to our former comparison, is 
merely negative. The White Maid of Avenel is— 

“ That which is neither ill nor well, 

That which belongs not to heaven nor to hell.’ 

Though meant to be an imitation of Undine, she has nothing 
of that strange vague piety with which the latter is invested. In 
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attempting to depart from his usual machinery of fairy, witch and 
ghost, the whims and pranks which he ascribes to the White 
Lady, are by no means in keeping with the dignity of such a 
being as he supposes, and are scarce elevated above the crea¬ 
tures of vulgar superstition. They remind one of that singular 
Epicurean argument against the notion of a Divine Power and 
Interference, viz. that it would delight to exhibit itself in a wan¬ 
ton disregard of law and order. The waywardness and caprice of 
Undine, on the contrary, has nothing mean or earthly in it; it is 
the waywardness and sportiveness of an innocent child capable 
of being hushed, and that in a moment, into the solemnity and 
depth of a child’s religion; or like the inconstancy and madness 
of the element itself which she represents, is yet the servant, the 
willing servant, of the Divine power. Whilst yet without a soul, 
she is still in a manner a religious being, wdth spirits like herself 
making up the soul of the material world, that world which she 
regards in all its parts, however seemingly vile, or unmeaning, 
or inconsistent, or mysterious, as fulfilling the law of God, and 
obeying His unceasing guidance. The delineations of other 
writers, on the contrary, seem to exercise as at will a power of 
their own, subject to no control but that of their own caprice ; 
or when subjected, subject by constraint, and not by reverence and 
willingly. Not even the Kiihleborn of Fouqu6, who might be 
thought an exception to this criticism, is such a delineation. He is 
merely capricious and self-willed, but not independent; we feel 
him all the while to be an instrument , part of a mighty system ; 
wildness in him is obedience to the law of his nature, not rebel- 
lion against it. He is ever, on the one hand, the ally, even against 
his will, of suffering virtue; on the other, the witness against 
and avenger of sin. As to the religious character of Undine we 
must let her speak a little for herself. 

“ Who could tell us whether she had been baptized or not r She her¬ 
self could give us no light on the subject. When we asked her the 
question, she commonly made answer, that she well knew she was created 
for God’s praise and glory ; and that as to what might promote the praise 
and glory of God, she was willing to let us determine.” 

Again, on the appearance of the priest upon the little island, 
borne thither by the power of Kiihleborn, in order to facilitate 
the marriage of Undine to Huldbrand, he starts back in terror at a 
sight so unexpected as a damsel of such exquisite beauty. 
Well might he think there must be magic in the wind, and witch¬ 
craft at w'ork, when a form of such surpassing loveliness appeared 
at the door of so humble a dwelling. So he lifted up his voice 
in prayer,— 

“ * Let all good spirits praise the Lord God !’ 
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“ * I am no spectre/ said Undine, with a smile. e Do I look so 
very frightful ? And you cannot but bear me witness yourself, that I 
am far from shrinking terrified at your holy words. I, too, have know¬ 
ledge of God, and understand the duty of praising him ; every one, to 
be sure, has his own way of doing this, and this privilege He meant 
we should enjoy, when He gave us being. ^Valk in, father, you will 
find none but worthy people here.’ * * * Undine shoved under the 

stranger’s feet her little cushion, on which, at all other times, she used to 
sit near to Huldbrand, and showed herself, in thus promoting the comfort 
of the old man, in the highest degree gentle and amiable. On her paying 
him these little attentions, Huldbrand whispered some raillery in her 
ear, but she replied gravely, ‘ He is a minister of that Being, who 
created us all, and holy things are not to be treated with lightness.’ ” 

We are sure we shall be excused from adding another quo¬ 
tation. The passage of the romance which we take it from, must, 
we presume, be regarded as one of the most beautiful in this 
strikingly beautiful tale. It is just after the marriage ceremony, 
before and during which we are told Undine had shown a modest 
gentleness and maidenly reserve, whereas it now seemed as if all 
the wayward freaks that effervesced within her, were foaming and 
bursting forth with an extravagance only the more bold and un¬ 
restrained. 

“ The priest then spoke in a kind, although serious tone: ' My plea¬ 
sant young friend, surely no one can witness your playful spirit without 
being diverted; but remember betimes so to attune your soul, that it 
may produce a harmony ever in accordance with the soul of your wedded 
bridegroom.’ 

“ ‘ Soul!’ cried Undine, with a laugh, nearly allied to one of deri¬ 
sion, ‘ what you say has a remarkably pretty sound, and for most people, 
too, it may be a very instructive rule, and profitable caution. But when 
a person has no soul at all, how, I pray you, can such attuning be then 
possible ? And this, in truth, is just my condition.’ 

“ The priest was much hurt, but continued silent in holy displeasure, 
and turned away his face from the maiden in sorrow. She, however, 
went up to him with the most winning sweetness, and said : 

“ * Nay, I entreat you, first listen to some particulars before you 
frown upon me in anger j for your frown of anger is painful to me, and 
by no means ought you to give pain to a creature that has itself done 
nothing injurious to you. Only have patience with me, and I will ex¬ 
plain to you every word of what I meant.’ 

(i It was evident that she had come to the resolution to give a full 
account of herself, when she suddenly faltered, as if seized with an 
inward shuddering, and burst into a passion of tears. They were none 
of them able to understand the intenseness of her feelings, and, with 
mingled emotions of fear and anxiety, they gazed on her in silence. 
Then wiping away her tears, and looking earnestly at the priest, she at 
last said: ‘ There must be something lovely, but at the same time 
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something most awful about a soul. In the name of God, holy man, 
were it not better that we never shared a gift so mysterious V 

“ Again she paused and restrained her tears, as if waiting for an 
answer. All in the cottage had risen from their seats, and stepped back 
from her with horror. She, however, seemed to have eyes for no one 
but the holy man: a fearful curiosity was painted on her features, and 
this made her emotion appear terrible to the others. 

“ ‘ Heavily must the soul weigh down its possessor/ she pursued, 
when no one returned her any answer; ‘ very heavily ! for already its 
approaching image overshadows me with anguish and mourning. And, 
alas ! I have till now been so merry and light-hearted !’ And she burst 
into another flood of tears, and covered her face with her veil. 

“ The priest going up to her with a solemn look, now addressed him¬ 
self to her, and conjured her by the name of God Most Holy, if any evil 
or spirit of evil possessed her, to remove the light covering from her face. 
But she sunk before him on her knees, and repeated after him every 
sacred expression he uttered, giving praise to God, and protesting that 
she wished the well-being of the whole world. 

u The priest then spoke to the knight: ‘ Sir bridegroom, I leave you 
alone with her whom I have united to you in marriage. So far as I can 
discover, there is nothing of evil in her, but assuredly much that is 
wonderful. What I recommend to you in domestic life is prudence, 
love, arid fidelity.’ 

“ Thus speaking he left the apartment, and the fisherman with his 
wife followed him, crossing themselves. 

te Undine had sunk upon her knees 3 she uncovered her face, and 
exclaimed, while she looked fearfully round upon Huldbrand : ‘ Alas, 
you will now refuse to regard me as your own 5 and still I have done 
nothing evil, poor unhappy child !’ She spoke these words with a 
look so infinitely sweet and touching, that her bridegroom forgot both 
the confession that had shocked, and the mystery that had perplexed 
him; and hastening to her, he raised her in his arms. She smiled 
through her tears, and that smile was like the dawn playing upon a small 
stream/’ 

If Mr. Coleridge’s remark, noticed above, refers especially to 
Undine as she is depicted in this first part of the romance, and 
before she has received a human soul, yet neither her character 
nor her fortunes lose in interest by the change consequent upon 
her becoming 

-a woman too 

***** 

A being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveller betwixt life and death. 

She is of course fain to lay aside her proper subsistence as a 
water-spirit—but the simple quiet goodness which adorns the 
subsequent delineation is as exquisite in its way as any thing of 
the sort in any writer that we remember. Indeed we cannot but 
consider the great variety of power exhibited in so small a com- 
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pass, as one of the most remarkable features of this little work. 
We might instance the great skill with which the incidents adapt 
themselves to the machinery, so that the spirits we are conversant 
with identify themselves quite naturally with the brooks and tor¬ 
rents they stand for, and we are sometimes puzzled, as Sir Huld- 
brand himself and the priest was, to know whether veritable 
streams, or spirits, have been engaged in the freaks described. 
Again the wild grotesqueness of effect in the scene where Kuhle- 
born appears as the driver of the horses of greyish white, himself 
near them in the white frock of a carter, and behind a great 
sheet of white linen, with which the goods he seemed to be con¬ 
veying were covered; or when, in the water-excursion before 
mentioned, every person in the boat, in whatever direction he might 
look on the water, sees the head of a man, beyond imagination 
frightful, each head rising out of the waves, not like that of a 
person swimming, but quite perpendicular, as if firmly fastened 
to the watery mirror, and moving with the progress of the boat. 
Such peculiarities as these however are such as we expect to find 
in German literature, or even music; being plainly part of the na¬ 
tional character. What however seems more wonderful in “ Un¬ 
dine,” especially as being such a very opposite talent, is the writer’s 
ability to pourtray the delicate tact and gentleness of female excel¬ 
lence. The following, though with a touch of German sentiment 
and of poetical expression, may be thought to rival the most deli¬ 
cate female delineations of their own sex, without losing the depth 
and richness which is peculiar to Fouque. The skilfulness with 
which Undine suggests the harshness and unkindness of her hus¬ 
band, and the affectionate gentleness with which she palliates his 
faults, and accuses herself, her uncle, every body but him, is as 
refined as it is touching. 

(( ‘ Speak, what moved you to this singular conduct ?’ said the knight, 
with a gloomy countenance. 

“ ‘ I could wish to tell you when we are entirely alone,’ said Undine, 
with a sigh. 

“ ‘ You can tell me equally well in the presence of Bertalda,’ he re¬ 
plied. 

" ‘ Yes, if you can command me,’ said Undine, ‘ but do not com¬ 
mand me, pray, pray, do not.’ 

‘ f She looked so humble, affectionate, and obedient, that the heart of 
the knight was touched and softened, as if it felt the influence of a ray 
from better times. He kindly took her arm within his, and led her to 
his apartment, when she spoke as follows : 

“ * You already know something, my beloved lord, of Kiihleborn, my 
evil disposed uncle, and have often felt displeasure at meeting him in the 
passages of this castle. Several times has he terrified Bertalda even to 
swooning. He does this because he possesses no soul, being a mere 
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elemental mirror of the outward world, while of the world within he 
can give no reflection. Then too he sometimes observes, that you are 
displeased with me, that in my childish weakness I weep at this, and 
that Bertalda, it may be, is laughing at the same moment. Hence it is 
that he conceives every sort of wrong and unkindness to exist, and in 
various ways mixes with our circle unbidden. What do 1 gain by re¬ 
proving him ? by showing displeasure, and sending him away ? He does 
not believe a word 1 say. His poor imperfect nature affords him no 
conception, that the vicissitudes and satisfactions of love have so myste¬ 
rious a resemblance, and are so intimately connected that no power on 
earth is able to separate them. Even in the midst of tears a smile is 
dawning on the cheek, and smiles call forth tears from their secret re¬ 
cesses.’ She looked up at Huldbrand, smiling and weeping, and he 
again felt within his heart all the magic of his former affection. She 
perceived it and pressed him more tenderly to her, while amid tears of 
joy she went on thus : * * * * ‘ For this reason I caused the stone to 
be placed over the opening of the fountain, and inscribed characters 
upon it, which baffle all the efforts of my suspicious and passionate uncle, 
so that he now has no power of intruding either upon you, or me, or 
Bertalda. * * * * The rude Kiihleborn looks with peculiar ill-will upon 
her; and should much come to pass that he has imperfectly predicted to 
me, and which is quite likely to happen, without your meaning any evil, 
—I fear my husband, that you yourself would be exposed to peril/ 
Huldbrand felt the generosity of his amiable wife, * * he pressed her in 
his arms with the tenderest affection, and said with emotion: * The 
stone shall remain unmoved—all remains and ever shall remain just as 
you choose to have it, my dear, my very dear Undine.’ At these long 
withheld expressions of tenderness she returned his caresses with lovely 
delight, and ending what she had to say, observed, f My dearest husband, 
since you are so very kind and indulgent to-day, may I venture to ask a favour 
of you ' Pray observe it is with you as with summer. Even amidst its 
highest splendour summer puts on the flaming and thundering crown of 
glorious tempest, in which it strongly resembles a king and god upon 
earth. You too are sometimes terrible in your rebukes; your eyes flash 
lightning, while thunder resounds in your voice; and although this may 
be quite becoming to you, I in my folly cannot but sometimes weep at 
it,’ &c. &c.” 

We have already been too profuse in our quotations, and shall 
barely venture to notice the gradual drawing on of events to the 
final catastrophe, as human passion sweeps on to its gratification 
and punishment; not without checks from its own better nature, 
not without warnings trumpet-tongued to those who will accept 
them; but obscure and indistinct to 

“ Hearts that cower 

In wilful slumber, deepening every hour 

That draws their curtains closer round,” 

the nearer and plainer the monishing voice is heard. Nothing 
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can be finer than the dream of Huldbrand, or the moral conveyed 
as well in its being rejected as vouchsafed. 

Such morals, indeed, even though they should chance to be 
conveyed more obliquely than they are here, are not the worse for 
coming to us in a fairy tale. We, for our parts, shall rejoice at 
the reversal of the decree, which had well nigh driven all our an¬ 
cient favourites from the nursery, and had bpund the buoyant 
spirit of childhood in the iron fetters of a cold utilitarianism. 
Scarce anything can be better calculated to impress and instruct 
childhood than such wild stories, if chosen with only tolerable 
care. They may be equally useful to heart and intellect. It has 
been well said of them, that while the useful information system 
taught children to think themselves men, without making them so, 
these beautiful tales made them men, without letting them think of 
themselves at all. Those educated after the prim and self-com¬ 
placent fashion now or lately in vogue, have no more chance of 
attaining to fair and free proportions, than the foot swathed in 
Chinese ligatures, unsightly to the uninitiated as it is useless to its 
owner. It never can be wise, and must be found very difficult, to 
shut out from its province in education the romantic and imagina¬ 
tive, unless we can deny, as some marvellous people do, that there 
are chords in the human mind which respond to them readily and 
sweetly. Do what we will, children will love and will have the 
beautiful and the marvellous, they will hear music and see pic¬ 
tures, and they will delight in tales and poems. And so we rest 
in the hope that the wisdom of childhood will be more than a 
match for the pedantry of age, that ought to know better; and 
that such ingenious devices for growing coxcombs, if they are not 
scouted for their absurdity, will be choked by their impracti¬ 
cability. 
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Dr. Wordsworth’s'“ Sermons preached at Harrow School,” (Rivingtons), 
will be found to sustain the author’s high reputation. The subjects are suited 
to the congregation, and illustrated with a great variety and a peculiar elegance 
of classical allusion. What gives them, however, a still higher value, is, that 
the preacher has not considered frequent reference to Christian antiquity 
out of place in a Christian school. 

Under the title of “ Arundines Cami,” collected and edited by Mr. H. Drury, 
(J. G. Parker), we have a most superb volume of nursery rhymes, and popular 
poetry, with a second part of graver matter, both in the original, and also ren¬ 
dered into classic Latinity. It is a very elegant, and to those who like to see 
their old favourites honourably installed, a very interesting volume. We could 
wish some of the pictorial decorations were in a severer taste. By the bye, why 
has Dr. Arnold’s collection of nursery rhymes set to music continued so long 
out of print, though often enquired after? 

The Berkshire Ashmolean Society has done a pious act of gratitude, which 
cannot be sufficiently valued, in publishing the “ Original Letters and other 
Documents relating to the Benefactions” of Laud to his native county of 
Berks, and specially to the town of Reading. One object of the volume, as 
stated in the introduction, is to correct the very inadequate notions prevalent, 
even in the best biographies, as to the extent and nature of this great man’s 
bounty and active superintendence in behalf of those persons and places with 
which Providence had connected him; and also to illustrate the warmth and 
constancy of his affections, where they could not but be sincere, and in the 
midst of his greatest adversity. 

Mr. Beaven’s “ Account of the Life and Writings of St. Irenaeus,” (Riving¬ 
tons), contains a careful and thorough analysis of that Father. The plan is 
most convenient for reference. Under a series of heads are arranged the pas¬ 
sages which bear upon them, with an attempt to elicit the several doctrines to 
which those passages may be considered a testimony: the originals being given 
at the foot of the page. As Mr. Beaven is a cautious writer, his work will be 
useful to many in showing how much of the Church’s body of doctrine was 
unquestionably held in the second century. 

Mr. Oakeley’s “Observations on Tract No. 90,” and “Collection of Testi¬ 
monies,” are a very important step towards settling the question of Catholic 
subscription to the Articles. He proves, historically, that the Articles were 
not designed to exclude Roman Catholics, who signed them generally, when 
required, without being taxed with insincerity in so doing, for the first ten 
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years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign; till they withdrew from the communion of 
our Church in consequence of the political regulations rendered necessary by the 
formal excommunication of the Queen : even the oath of supremacy being con¬ 
sidered a mere test of loyalty. Mr. Heathcote’s pamphlet is a still further step. 
He maintains that the Articles not only may, but must have, a Catholic inter¬ 
pretation. 

Many strong opinions have been advanced, in various publications on the 
other side, which, there can be no doubt, their authors would not have ad¬ 
vanced, at least so decidedly, if they had been at the pains to qualify themselves 
with a little previous reading and reflection. It is evident that when people 
preface sweeping censures with the announcement that they have not read what 
they are going to speak of, or have only given it a hasty perusal, or have paid 
little attention to the subject at all, it only shows that they have not apprehended 
the importance of the inquiry, not that their judgment is likely to have weight. 
This is, at any rate, a very grave question, whichever way it be answered : and 
as those amongst the clergy who are supposed to go along with the Tracts for 
the Times, have not been hitherto distinguished fora reckless disregard of their 
clerical obligations and the formularies of their Church, they deserve a patient 
hearing before they are condemned. It is admitted that subscription is a diffi¬ 
culty ; and the admission is eagerly caught at by some, as amounting to a con¬ 
fession of guilt. But is this the only difficulty of our times ? and are the clergy 
holding these views the only people who are fain to adopt pious interpretations, 
if they honestly can ? The state of the Church is full of embarrassment, as 
every conscientious person feels; and it is not likely to be much relieved by the 
adoption of additional tests. 

“ The Conferences of the Reformers,” (Seeley and Burnside,) are written 
with the object of showing, what will hardly be questioned, that the writings of 
these divines abound with statements of an un-catholic, or at least an unguarded 
character. The compiler assumes the post of “ Moderator,” and opens pro¬ 
ceedings by expressing himself “ sorry that circumstances should have made 
such a convention necessary; but the revival of certain dogma , &c. (dogmas, 
dogmi), have made it so.” 

“ A Course of Sermons on the Creed of Pope Pius IV., preached at Bilston, 
in 1840, by Fourteen Clergymen,” (Hamilton and Adams,) like some other 
similar undertakings, does not disguise ulterior objects, and is not sufficiently 
select in its choice of arguments. We regret to observe that the appendix to 
the first sermon expresses a wish to exclude the Apocrypha from our churches, 
and makes the following suggestions with a view towards carrying the wish 
into effect: That the Admonition prefixed to the second book of Homilies gives 
the minister leave on Sundays and Holidays to change the lessons out of the 
Old Testament at his discretion : that the said book of Homilies was enjoined 
by royal proclamation, which in those days had the force of law : that the said 
virtual law is not mentioned, and therefore is not repealed, in the Act of Uni¬ 
formity : ergo, &c. 
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“ The Rights of Laymen,” (Fraser,) appears to be little more or less than a 
denial of the rights of Heaven, and of laymen also in their social character. 
What else can be inferred from the following passage ? “ The mutual consent 
of two persons to live together as man and wife, and their doing so in con¬ 
sequence, is marriage; the civil ceremony gives facilities for the securing of 
civil rights, but does not alter the original compact between the parties; the 
church ceremony invokes and insures God’s blessing on them, but alters no¬ 
thing of the original duties and responsibilities that were anterior to it. Now 
the first of these duties is that the wife should follow the faith of her husband, 
and the second that the children should be brought up, as the father, acting 
with the consent of his wife, shall direct. * * * The rights of a husband 

and of a parent are higher and more sacred rights than the rights of a king or 
of a priest.”—(p. 24.) 

“ The Living and the Dead,” a letter on the state of churchyards (Whittaker 
and Co.J is full of information on that painful subject. It is easier to see evils 
than their remedies : but it has occurred to us that the conflicting difficulties 
of this question might be met by an act empowering the annexation of large 
cemeteries to suburban churches at a sufficient distance from the town; in 
which cemeteries the several town parishes should have the privilege of inter¬ 
ment under certain regulations, saving the ecclesiastical rights and duties of the 
various parties concerned. 

Mr. Robert Anderson’s “ Practical Exposition of the Gospel according to St. 
John/’ (Hatchards, and Burns,) is written in that humble and reverential 
spirit, which can hardly fail to please and to improve the reader. The follow¬ 
ing extract from the preface will explain the author’s design. “ Every thoughtful 
Christian will also feel how indispensable it is that, in important questions of 
doctrine or discipline, we should thankfully embrace every opportunity of con¬ 
sulting the Fathers of the primitive Church, as well as our own standard English 
divines. For, as belonging to the Holy Catholic Church, we profess not to 
strike out new theories for ourselves, but to build up and fortify what has been 
committed to our charge.” 

We have perused with interest Mr. Gresley’s “Remarks on the necessity of 
attempting a Restoration of the national Church,” (Rivingtons,) though of 
course we feel that on such a subject there cannot be said anything that shall 
be new, without being also questionable. 

Mr. W. B. Hawkins has followed up his edition of Bishop Patrick’s “ Work 
of the Ministry,” with a reprint of that prelate’s Treatise on Frequent Com¬ 
munion (Rivingtons.) 

The new edition of Laurence on Lay and Dissenters’ Baptism, with copious 
additions and illustrations by the Reverend W. Scott (Burns,)—and “ A full 
Report of the case of Mastin v. Escott, Clerk,” by W. C. Curteis, LL.D. 
(Crofts and Blenkarn,) are on too important and too debateable a subject to 
admit of a mere passing notice. We may, however, observe that the latter 
volume throws great light on our present position. It is becoming daily more 
evident that what is called the toleration of dissenters involves the non-tolera- 
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tion of the Church. Here are men dissenting from the Church, and conspiring 
•for her overthrow, on the ground of her want of discipline; and then doing 
all they can to prevent this alleged offence from being remedied. 

A Sermon of Bishop Doane’s, entitled “ The Bush that burned with Fire,” 
preached at the consecration of St. John’s Church, Elizabethtown, U. S., with 
a history of the building and parish appended, affords a most affecting demon¬ 
stration of the triumphant power of the Truth. This church was planted in 
the wilderness in the year 1706, and was sustained for many years by the 
fostering care of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and the sister 
society. After many vicissitudes, including the horrors of war, it has been 
finally consecrated by Bishop Doane, and is now in a flourishing state. 

Dr. Smith, Bishop of Kentucky, has published a charge on the “ Facts and 
Opinions of the Fathers,” in which there is much that is valuable. We will 
notice, by the way, that Bishop M'llvaine’s work on “ Oxford Divinity,” has 
raised up a very sufficient antagonist in the person of Mr. Vanbrugh Living¬ 
stone, of New York, whose “Remarks on the Oxford Theology,” chiefly in 
connection with the doctrine of Justification by Faith, appear very much to the 
purpose. 

Archdeacon R. J. Wilberforce has published his primary Charge to the Clergy 
of the East Riding (Burns), which will be read with interest. It is a mild but 
forcible invitation to the clergy to act up to the system of the Church, as exhi¬ 
bited in her rules and services. Archdeacon S. Wilberforce’s Charge, in June 
last, to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Surrey (Burns), is chiefly directed 
to an immediate practical object, viz. the formation of a Church Union and 
Church Fund in aid of the existing Church Societies, and for other like pur¬ 
poses. As might be expected, from the ability and eloquence of this appeal, 
the desired effect has already been produced; and an example thus set, which 
will doubtless be widely followed with more or less adherence to the particular 
plan adopted in this archdeaconry. 

Mr. Sibthorpe’s Sermon on the Commemoration of Founders and Benefac¬ 
tors, preached in Magdalen College Chapel, on the Feast of St. John the Baptist 
(Rivingtons), is a beautiful instance of the revival of catholic recollections, and 
academic gratitude, so long blighted by the angry breath of controversy. We 
have also read with considerable interest, visitation sermons by the Hon. 
Charles A. Harris, preached at Salisbury (Burns); by Mr. Darwall, at Church 
Stretton, in Shropshire (Rivingtons); and by Mr. Coxe, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

We cannot help expressing the pleasure with which we have perused a Prize 
Essay by Mr. A. J. B. Hope, Coll. Trin. Cant., vindicating the notion of 
punishment , or retributive justice, as a right instinct of the human mind, and 
an attribute of the Deity, in conformity with which He delegates the sword of 
vengeance to them that rightfully bear rule, and exposing the fictitious grounds 
of the modern substitute, “prevention," which, as he observes, is also more 
liable to abuse, and has in fact been made the pretence of the greatest legal 
cruelties. 
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Mr. Burns’ series of little books for young people, and popular tracts for 
those of riper years, does not flag. The third part of “ Cousin Rachel” is out. 
“Jenny Knight and Mary Taylor, or Diligence and Good Temper,” will 
remind the reader of “ James Ford.” “ Christian Courtesy” is a brief and 
most excellent set of suggestions, with anecdotes, addressed to the young, but 
not less useful to all ages. The writer, if one may judge from the simple 
graces of his style, possesses the very soul of that whereof he treats. The 
“ Hymns for Children of the Church of England” are very good, though with 
a few roughnesses here and there. “ Dialogues with a Godmother” are also 
good. The others are “ The Lives of ancient Bishops,” “ The Life of George 
Herbert,” &c. The Church Tracts for distribution have now advanced to a 
second volume. 

There has long been felt, especially in our large towns, the want of some 
periodical combining instruction and amusement, and likely to meet on their 
own ground the blasphemous and unprincipled publications, which have so 
large a sale among the labouring poor. For this purpose the “ Christian 
Magazine” (Rivingtons and Burns) has been started, under auspices, as we 
hear, likely to ensure the predominance of sound principles. For the condi¬ 
tions of the publication we must refer our readers to the prospectus. We 
heartily wish it success. 

Dr.Hook’s “Church Dictionary,” (Burns,) is now completed, and certainly 
is a surprizing work, when one considers how much useful information may be 
here procured in so convenient a compass, and at so small a cost. 

An account of the Sixth Anniversary of the Coventry Useful and Religious 
Knowledge Society, which has been sent to us, gives a most gratifying and 
promising view of the efforts there made to keep up the connection between 
knowledge and right religious principles. “ This society,” we are informed, 
“ originated with the teachers of the Sunday Schools, and was their spontaneous 
act. In their application to their vicar on the subject, they stated their want of the 
means for some improvement in general education, but onChurch principles; they 
found the only Society open to them was the Mechanics’ Institute, where they 
were in danger of having the principles they loved undermined by their asso¬ 
ciates, while they could not obtain those religious works of which they stood in 
need, in order to defend the Church from attacks constantly made upon it, by 
persons in their own line of life.” The rules of the Society combine the prin¬ 
ciples of popular government and the superintendence of the Church. The 
library already amounts to 800 volumes. Whatever the actual fruits of the 
institution may be, surely this is better than giving hundreds of children just a 
few words and a little cleverness, and then turning them adrift in the wide 
world, with hardly a care or thought of them afterwards. Bishop Doane, who 
was present at the meeting, and also at the annual dinner of the Sunday School 
teachers, detailed, in forcible language, his experience of the results of the great 
transatlantic experiment of the Bible without the Church, religion without a 
creed, and education without religion. 
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Several recent publications on the important subject of the offertory, and 
other modes of almsgiving, are reserved for more particular notice in a future 
number. We are, however, tempted to anticipate, so far as to extract from an 
unpublished parochial address the following suggestion : 

“ I propose that every family should 
have an alms-box, in which all the members 
of the family may deposit, during the 
week, whatever they may be moved to 
give out of the substance wherewith God 
has blessed them. 

“ On the first day of the week the con¬ 
tents of the box should be brought to 
church ; and if any members of the fa¬ 
mily be at the early communion, the offer¬ 
ing should be then made unto God that it 
may be accepted and blessed by Him. 

“ But should it so happen that no 
members of the family be able to com¬ 
municate on that morning, the offering 
may be brought to church either in the 
morning, or the afternoon, or evening, and 
put into the alms-boxes, which will be 
placed in different parts of the church. 

“ The money so offered will be given 
for the promotion of the following objects: 
the provision of additional clergymen in 
destitute places, the circulatiqn of the Holy Scriptures, church building, edu¬ 
cation and missions, whether among our own colonists, the heathen in our 
dominions, the heathen not connected with us by any civil tie, or the Jews. 

“ But besides these purposes, any persons may offer up their subscriptions 
or donations to any of these purposes, or others, specifically , whether for the 
relief of the bodily or spiritual wants of the brethren in this city or in other 
places. Such subscriptions and donations should be enclosed in a cover, and 
the specific object named, and the name of the giver attached or not, as he 
may think best; and I (and the present churchwardens have promised to 
assist me) will transmit the subscription or donation to the charity for which 
it is directed.” 
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